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FOREWORD 


THIS  study  of  the  treatment  of  adult  offenders  and  of  children  in 
Delaware  County,  prepared  by  Leon  Stern,  Secretary  of  Research  and 
Field  Studies  of  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Penal  Affairs,  is  a  careful 
and  analytical  survey  of  the  practices  of  the  courts  and  penal  institutions  of 
this  county.  It  is  a  contribution  to  knowledge  on  the  subject  which  should 
be  helpful  to  both  citizens  and  public  officials. 

The  study  was  made  with  the  co-operation  of  the  judges,  penal  adminis¬ 
trators,  and  probation  officers  of  the  county.  We  may  look  upon  it,  not  as 
a  complete  plan  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  criminal  justice,  but  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  presented,  as  a  source  of  information  and  as  an  aid 
to  officials  and  organizations  dealing  with  these  matters. 

The  stressing  of  co-operation  between  private  and  public  agencies  in  the 
treatment  of  crime  and  delinquency  is  a  point  of  view  we  have  been  developing 
in  the  past  decade.  It  provides  a  sound  social  basis  for  our  dealings  with 
problems  which  so  often  distress  our  community  life. 

W.  ROGER  FRONEFIELD, 

President  Judge,  32 d  Judicial  District. 


INTRODUCTION 


HIS  pamphlet  describing  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in 


X  Delaware  County  is  the  fourth  one  of  our  county  series.  Similar 
reports  from  Berks,  Beaver  and  Luzerne  Counties  have  been  made  and  can 
be  had  upon  request.  This  report  for  Delaware  County,  as  well  as  the 
others,  describes  the  treatment  of  adult  offenders  and  of  children  in  difficulty 
with  the  law. 

In  this  report  we  wish  particularly  to  call  attention  to  the  development 
of  the  new  county  jail.  About  fifteen  years  ago  a  meeting  was  held  in  Media, 
the  county  seat  of  Delaware  County,  to  discuss  modern  methods  of  caring 
for  prisoners.  Today,  thanks  to  the  prompt  action  of  th  Prison  Board  and 
the  County  Commissioners,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  present  Board  of 
Judges,  Delaware  County  is  one  of  the  two  Pennsylvania  counties  which 
are  leading  the  way  in  jail  reform,  by  the  establishment  of  a  modern  prison 
farm. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Penal  Affairs  is 
the  dissemination  of  reliable  information  on  the  treatment  of  adult  offenders 
and  of  children  in  difficulty  with  the  law.  Believing  that  Delaware  County 
has  made  a  genuine  contribution  to  the  science  of  criminology,  the  Committee 
takes  pleasure  in  presenting  this  report  to  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth. 


LOUIS  N.  ROBINSON,  Chairman, 
Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Penal  Affairs. 
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CONTENT  OF  STUDY 


The  study  is  presented  in  four  parts: 


Part  One 

Part  one  is  introductory  and  descriptive.  The  better  to  understand  the 
county’s  problems,  its  history  and  social  background  have  been  sketched  in; 
the  county’s  general  social  and  industrial  problems  have  been  portrayed;  the 
populational  factors  have  been  studied  and  presented;  the  administrative 
departments  and  their  relationship  to  each  other  and  their  function  in  the 
treatment  of  children,  families  and  adult  offenders,  are  discussed.  A  picture 
of  the  activities  of  the  non-correctional  social  agencies,  public  and  private, 
dealing  with  the  various  community  problems,  family  life,  child  life,  health, 
delinquency  and  dependency,  is  also  given  in  this  section. 


Part  Two 

Part  two  describes  the  methods  used  in  the  examination  of  cases.  It  tells 
how  the  case  problems  were  analyzed  and  studied  and  how  the  work  of  the 
courts  and  the  associated  public  and  private  agencies,  in  connection  with 
treatment  of  individuals,  was  surveyed. 


Part  Three 

Part  three  is  devoted  to  findings  in  connection  with  the  study  of  cases 
and  treatment.  It  shows  the  results  of  the  study  of  cases  for  the  year  1928, 
and  of  the  survey  of  social  treatment  given  by  the  courts  and  the  private  and 
public  social  agencies  during  that  year  to  the  individuals  in  difficulty:  children, 
adult  offenders,  and  men  and  women  in  cases  of  domestic  trouble.  There 
is  an  explanation  of  the  objectives  of  this  case  study,  together  with  an  outline 
of  the  standards  of  case  handing  and  treatment  which  were  used  as  a  guide. 


Part  Four 

Part  four  presents  findings  and  recommendations  based  upon  this  study. 
These  are  made  for  the  consideration  of  the  courts,  correctional  authorities 
and  the  social  agencies  of  the  county  and  its  communities. 


PART  ONE 

Social  Factors  and  County  Administration 


I.  THE  COUNTY  AND  ITS  PEOPLE 


Historical  Background 

Delaware  County  at  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
bordering  on  the  Delaware  River  and  the  Delaware  State  Line,  was  the  first 
permanently  settled  territory  in  the  State.  It  was  cut  off  from  Chester 
County  in  1789. 

The  county  with  an  area  of  185  square  miles  is  small,  but  its  population, 
which  is  434.6  per  square  mile,  is  dense.  The  largest  city,  Chester,  fifteen 
miles  below  Philadelphia,  was  used  as  the  seat  of  government  by  William 
Penn  and  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1795.  It  was  the  county-seat 
for  many  years,  but  yielded  the  honor  to  Media  because  of  that  borough’s 
more  central  location.  There  are  many  thriving  towns  and  villages  in  the 
county. 

Topography 

The  county  is  part  of  the  Delaware  River  Valley.  Its  many  streams, 
which  are  not  large,  all  empty  into  the  Delaware.  The  country  is  rolling  and 
very  well  watered.  Its  soil  and  water  supply  make  it  suitable  for  both 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  development. 


Demography 

The  population  in  1920  was  173,084,  an  increase  of  46.8  per  cent  over 
that  of  1910.  The  urban  areas  contained  53.6  per  cent  of  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion.  The  1920  census  figures  also  show  that  these  urban  sections  had  a 
population  increase  of  66.6  per  cent  in  ten  years.  (See  Table  A.) 


Table  A 


POPULATION  OF  DF.LAWARE  COUNTY  AS  COMPARED  WITH  THE 
ENTIRE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

1910  and  1920  1 


Per  cent  Distribution 


Total 

Native 

White 

Foreign-born 

White 

Negro 

Delaware  County 

1910  . 

117,906 

74.8 

15.1 

10.1 

1920  . 

173,084 2 

75.8 

15.0 

9.1 

State  of  Pennsylvania 

1910  . 

7,665,111 

78.7 

18.8 

2.5 

1920  . 

8,720,017 

80.8 

15.9 

3.3 

1  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  Report,  1920. 

2  The  Chester  Chamber  of  Commerce  estimates  290,000  January,  1930. 

(  11  ) 


Racial  Elements.  The  original  settlers  of  Delaware  County  were  Swedes 
and  Quakers.  The  Swedes  located  at  Upland,  now  Chester,  as  early  as 
1643.  The  Quakers,  of  English  and  Welsh  extraction,  formed  the  most 
considerable  element  in  the  early  population.  Irish  and  Germans  came  in 
later.  At  present  the  largest  groups  of  foreign-born  from  southern  and 
eastern  Europe  are  the  Italians  4,435,  Poles  3,474,  Russians  2,687.  There 
are  also  two  large  English  speaking  foreign-born  groups — Irish  4,707  and 
English  3,327.  In  the  principal  city,  Chester,  the  proportion  of  foreign- 
born  from  the  continent  of  Europe  is  similar,  but  the  foreign-born  from 
England  are  not  numerically  large.  (See  Table  B.) 

Table  B 


COUNTRY  OF  BIRTH  OF  THE  FOREIGN-BORN  WHITE  IN  DELAWARE  COUNTY  AND  ITS 
PRINCIPAL  CITY  (CHESTER)  AS  COMPARED  WITH  THE  ENTIRE 
STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA1 


State 

County 

Principal  City 
(Chester) 

Total  . 

1,387,850 

25,952 

11,292 

Austria  . 

122,755 

726 

426 

Canada  . 

14,828 

495 

158 

Czecho-Slovakia  . 

68,869 

164 

42 

England  . 

90,666 

3,327 

984 

France  . 

12,805 

272 

70 

Germany  . 

120,194 

1,303 

222 

Hungary  . 

71,380 

349 

41 

Ireland  . 

. .  121,601 

4,707 

1,276 

Italy  . 

222,764 

4,435 

282 

Tugo-Slavia  . 

36,227 

377 

391 

Lithuania  . 

30,227 

439 

301 

Poland  . 

177,770 

3,474 

2,523 

Rumania  . 

11,230 

73 

29 

Russia  . 

161.124 

2,687 

1,707 

Scotland  . 

28,448 

935 

276 

Sweden  . 

19,847 

226 

74 

Switzerland  . 

6,875 

160 

18 

Syria  . 

5,312 

24 

10 

Wales  . 

21,167 

220 

71 

All  other  countries  . 

1  U.  S.  Report  of  the  Census  Bureau,  1920. 

29,868 

1,150 

415 

In  1910,  of  117,906  inhabitants,  74.8  per  cent  were  native  white,  15.1 
per  cent  were  foreign-born  white,  and  10.1  per  cent  were  negro.  In  1920, 
of  the  173,084  inhabitants,  75.8  per  cent  were  native  white,  15  per  cent  were 
foreign-born  white  and  9.1  per  cent  were  negro.  In  the  same  year  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  had  80.8  per  cent  native  white,  15.9  per  cent  foreign-born 
white  and  3.3  per  cent  negro.  Between  1910  and  1920  the  foreign-born 
white  population  practically  remained  stationary,  while  the  negro  population 
decreased  1  per  cent.  It  appears  that  Delaware  County  has  an  average 
population  of  foreign-born  and  a  very  large  population  of  negroes,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  rest  of  the  State.  Delaware  County  has  a  larger  population 
of  negroes  than  Philadelphia  County  and  runs  a  close  second  to  Chester 
County,  which  has  the  largest  proportion  of  colored  in  the  State.  (See 
Tables  A  and  C.) 
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Table  C 

NEGRO  POPULATION — DELAWARE  COUNTY 

(Comparison  1900,  1910  and  1920  Census  Figures) 

(Counties  having  highest  negro  population) 

State  of 

Pennsylvania  Chester  Delaware  Philadelphia  Allegheny 


1900  .  2.5  9.7  10.4  4.8  3.4 

1910  .  2.5  9.7  10.1  5.5  3.6 

1920  .  3.3  9.9 1  9.1  7.4  4.5 


1  Chester  County  has  highest  percentage  of  negro  population  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  Delaware  is  next. 

Distribution  of  Foreign-born.  The  foreign-born  from  eastern  and 
southern  Europe  are  mainly  located  in  the  manufacturing  towns:  Chester, 
Clifton  Heights,  Marcus  Hook,  Eddystone,  Darby. 

In  1920,  the  figures  show  that  almost  one  in  every  five  inhabitants  of 
Chester  was  foreign-born,  and  more  than  one  in  five  inhabitants  of  Clifton 
Heights  and  Marcus  Hook  were  born  abroad.  In  Eddystone,  where  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  are  now  situated,  the  proportion  of  foreign-born 
to  native  white  was  almost  one  in  three;  in  Darby  where  there  is  some  manu¬ 
facturing,  it  was  one  in  ten.  (See  Table  D.) 

Distribution  of  Negroes.  The  negro  population  was  12  per  cent  in 
Chester,  14  per  cent  in  Darby,  and  12  per  cent  in  Media.  (See  Table  D.) 
Unlike  the  foreign-born  group,  the  negroes  have  been  long  established  in 
Delaware  County,  dating  back  to  the  interest  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the 
abolition  of  slavery  before  and  during  the  Civil  War  days.  However,  there 
has  been  a  new  negro  migration  into  the  county  since  the  World  War,  part 
of  the  recent  movement  northward  of  the  colored  race,  which  will  change 
the  proportions  in  the  new  census. 

Table  D 

NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN-BORN  POPULATION  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  IN  DELAWARE  COUNTY 

1910-1920 


1920 

Total 

Native 

Foreign-born 

Population 

White 

White 

Negro 

Chester  . 

. .  58,030 

39,535 

11,292 

7,125  1 

Darby  . 

7,922 

5,827 

979 

1,116 2 

Clifton  Heights  . 

3,469 

2,705 

757 

7 

Eddystone  . 

2,670 

1,899 

744 

27 

Lansdowne  . 

4,797 

4,126 

442 

229 

Marcus  Hook  . 

5,324 

3,971 

1,205 

148 

Prospect  Park  . 

2,536 

2,199 

180 

157 

Media  . 

4,109 

3,307 

279 

523 3 

1910 

Chester  . 

. .  38,537 

27,051 

6,673 

4,795 

Darby  . 

6,305 

32,838 

786 

676 

Clifton  Heights  . 

Eddystone  . 

3,155 

2,273 

846 

28 

Lansdowne  . 

Marcus  Hook  . 

Prospect  Park  . 

4,066 

3,449 

402 

214 

Media  . 

3,562 

2,796 

222 

542 

1  Twelve  per  cent  negro. 

3  Twelve 

per  cent 

negro. 

2  Fourteen  per  cent  negro. 

U.  S. 

Bureau  c 

if  the  Census  Report, 

1920. 

(  13) 


Social  Problems  of  Foreign-born  and  Negro.  The  presence  of  diverse 
racial  elements,  foreign-born  and  negro,  in  the  county  is  naturally  reflected 
in  the  court  recoids,  both  adult  and  juvenile,  and  in  the  jail  population.  No 
figures  have  been  compiled  as  to  racial  origin  of  adult  offenders  and  of  children 
bi ought  to  Quarter  Sessions  and  Juvenile  Courts,  but  the  jail  figures  show 
a  very  large  percentage,  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  negro  prisoners.  The  foreign- 
born  and  negro  live  near  the  poverty  line  and  under  social  conditions  that 


contribute  heavily  to  maladjustment.  This  situation  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  any  intelligent  and  socialized  consideration  of  delinquency  and 
child  welfare  problems  of  the  county,  and  in  making  plans  for  dealing  with 
them. 


Industry  and  Agriculture 

Chester  and  Marcus  Hook,  nearby,  are  both  important  shipping  centers; 
shipbuilding  has  always  been  a  leading  industry.  Many  fine  mill  sites  gave 
manufacturing  an  early  start.  Cotton  and  woolen  manufacturing  was  soon 
begun  and  later  silk  factories  have  been  established.  Agriculture  has  held  a 
foremost  place  but  a  change  is  taking  place  in  that  respect  in  the  eastern  end 
of  the  county. 

New  industrial  plants  are  entering  the  Chester  area  and  the  Philadelphia 
City  population  is  moving  into  the  territory  adjacent,  so  that  the  entire 
eastern  section  is  becoming  industrial  and  suburban. 

The  combined  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  was  $163,811,900  in 
1927,  with  a  total  production  value  of  $215,314,100.  The  outstanding  classes 
of  industries  were  Textiles  and  Textile  Products,  $65,997,300;  Metal  and 
Metal  Products,  $62,482,600;  Chemicals  and  Allied  Products,  $49, 401, 200. 1 
The  industrial  plants  are  located  at  various  places  in  the  county:  Chester, 
Eddystone,  Chester  Heights,  Marcus  Plook,  Lester,  Crum  Lynn,  Cardington, 
Darby,  Llanerch,  etc. 

In  1925  there  were  910  farms  in  the  county. 


Educational  and  Philanthropic  Institutions 

Delaware  County  has  many  educational  institutions.  It  has  had  Villa 
Nova  College  since  1842.  Swarthmore  College,  Cheyney  Training  School 
for  Colored  Teachers,  Crosier  Theological  Seminary  (Baptist),  and  Chester 
Military  Academy  are  in  the  county.  It  also  has  within  its  boundaries  two 
of  the  best  known  institutions  for  children  in  the  country — Sleighton  Farm 
for  Girls  at  Darlington,  and  Glen  Mills  School  for  Boys  at  Glen  Mills. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  is  at 
Elwyn,  near  Media,  and  there  are  many  private  institutions  and  homes  in 
the  county. 

’Sixth  Industrial  Directory,  Department  of  Internal  Affairs,  1928,  P.  240. 
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II.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  DELAWARE  COUNTY 


County  Organization 

For  civil  administrative  purposes  Delaware  County  is  a  fourth-class 
county.  The  county  is  divided  into  25  boroughs,  21  townships  (including  ten 
first-class  townships),  and  the  City  of  Chester. 

The  county  officers  in  charge  of  the  county’s  administrative  policies  are 
the  three  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  Courts,  the 
sheriff,  the  clerk  of  the  courts,  the  treasurer,  the  prothonotary,  the  district 
attorney,  the  warden  of  the  jail,  the  controller,  the  recorder  of  deeds,  the 
register  of  wills,  the  three  county  commissioners,  the  two  jury  commissioners, 
the  three  poor  directors,  the  coroner,  the  Board  of  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund, 
and  the  five  probation  officers. 

County  Departments  and  Offices 

The  county  seat  is  at  Media,  where  are  also  located  the  court  house  and 
county  jail.  The  investigator  and  social  worker  employed  by  the  Poor  Direc¬ 
tors  has  office  room  in  the  Community  Center  Building  in  Media. 

The  County  Home,  with  its  departments  for  aged  indigents,  chronic  sick 
and  insane,  is  maintained  by  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  District  of  the  county 
and  is  located  at  Lima,  near  Media. 

The  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  office  is  in  the  Court  House,  in  Media. 
The  Juvenile  Court  Home  is  located  in  Chester. 

The  probation  officers  have  their  offices  both  in  Media  and  Chester. 
Mr.  Lewis  Palmer  is  the  probation  officer  in  charge  and  deals  specifically 
with  adults  and  desertion  cases.  He  has  an  office  for  the  handling  of  adult 
desertion,  probation  and  parole  cases  in  the  court  house  at  Media.  The 
office  of  the  juvenile  probation  officers,  working  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Clara  B.  Gladwin,  is  in  the  Juvenile  Court  Home  at  Chester;  the  Juvenile 
Court  Home  is  the  county’s  institution  for  the  detention  of  children  awaiting 
hearing. 


III.  THE  COURTS  OF  DELAWARE  COUNTY 
Courts  of  Record 

The  county  has  four  courts  of  record :  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  for 
hearing  civil  causes;  the  Orphans’  Court,  which  deals  with  wills,  estates  and 
adoptions;  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  and  General  Jail  Delivery,  and  the 
Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  both  of  which  are  for  the  trial  of  criminal 
causes,  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  being  for  the  trial  of  the  graver 
offenses.  Other  offenses,  including  non-support  and  desertion  cases  are  heard 
in  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  The  Juvenile  Court  is  a  Divisional  Ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 


Judges  elected  to  the  Common  Pleas  Court  also  preside  over  the  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions  and  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer.  The  senior  judge 
in  point  of  service  is  the  President  Judge  of  these  Courts.  The  judge  of  the 
Orphans’  Court  bench,  however,  is  elected  separately  to  that  position. 

Courts  Not  of  Record 

There  are  also  courts,  not  of  record,  called  justice  of  the  peace  courts  in 
townships  and  aldermen’s  courts  in  the  City  of  Chester  wards.  These  courts 
are  presided  over  by  lay  judges  having  a  very  limited  civil  jurisdiction  and 
some  summary  jurisdiction  in  minor  offenses.  Their  most  important  function 
in  criminal  matters  is  to  bind  over  individuals  for  hearing  in  the  Quarter 
Sessions  Court. 

IV.  THE  QUARTER  SESSIONS  COURT  AND  THE  TREAT¬ 
MENT  OF  DELINQUENCY  AND  OF  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

The  Quarter  Sessions  Court  has  wide  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  crimes, 
offenses  against  the  penal  law,  family  problems  and  the  oversight  of  children, 
whether  they  are  in  need  of  the  State’s  protection  as  delinquent  children  or  as 
incorrigible,  neglected  or  dependent  children.  Under  the  common  law  and 
under  the  penal  code  of  1860,  with  its  amendments  and  supplements,  the 
Quarter  Sessions  Court  has  jurisdiction  over  crimes  and  misdemeanors;  under 
the  poor  law  and  the  Acts  of  1867  and  1895,  with  their  amendments  and 
supplements,  it  adjudicates  questions  of  non-support  and  desertion  of  wives, 
family,  children,  and  incapacitated  parents;  under  the  laws  concerning  chil¬ 
dren  and  under  the  Act  of  1903,  with  its  amendments  and  supplements,  it 
deals  with  children  except  where  questions  of  adoption  are  involved  which 
must  come  before  the  Orphans’  Court;  and,  finally  under  the  Act  of  1860 
and  its  modifications,  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court  has  jurisdiction  in  proceed¬ 
ings  concerning  illegitimacy. 


Procedure 

The  regular  procedure  in  these  different  types  of  cases  is  outlined  below: 

(1)  Criminal  Procedure.  The  steps  in  criminal  procedure  after  an 
arrest  for  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  consist  of  a  preliminary  hearing  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace  or  alderman.  Unless  convicted  summarily  in  cases  of 
petty  offenses,  offenders  held  for  Quarter  Sessions  Court  are  either  released 
on  bond,  or  detained  in  jail  until  the  time  for  hearing  in  criminal  court 
arrives.  Offenders  are  not  brought  to  trial  in  criminal  court  unless  a  prima 
facie  case  is  made  out  and  the  grand  jury  finds  a  true  bill.  The  trial  except 
in  cases  of  petty  offenses  is  a  jury  trial.  If  the  jury  convicts,  the  judge  has 
it  within  his  discretion  to  send  the  convicted  individual  to  one  of  the  State 
prisons,  to  a  reformatory,  or  to  the  county  penal  institution,  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  offense  and  the  statutory  provision  made  for  punishment.  He 
may  also  fine,  assess  costs,  suspend  sentence,  and  substitute  probation  for 
custodial  care,  or  he  may  release  on  parole  after  a  period  of  custodial  care 
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in  a  county  or  a  private  institution.  He  may  also  release  an  individual  on 
probation  or  parole  to  pay  costs  or  fine  in  installments  to  a  probation  officer. 

(2)  Juvenile  Procedure.  The  procedure  depends  upon  how  the  child  is 
brought  in  and  whether  he  or  she  is  delinquent,  incorrigible,  dependent  or 
neglected.  Even  in  the  case  of  delinquent  children  there  is  no  jury  trial  and 
no  indictment  by  grand  jury.  A  child  is  not  considered  a  criminal,  and  is 
therefore,  not  tried  for  a  crime.  There  are  two  exceptions  to  this  procedure: 
any  child  charged  with  murder  must  be  tried  by  regular  criminal  procedure 
in  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court,  and  in  the  case  of  a  child  above  the  age  of 
fourteen  charged  with  a  penitentiary  offense  or  a  felony,  the  juvenile  court 
judge  may  at  his  discretion  certify  his  case  to  the  district  attorney  of  the 
county  for  criminal  trial.  In  these  criminal  trials  there  is  an  indictment  by 
grand  jury  and  trial  with  a  petit  jury,  as  in  the  cases  of  adults.  In  all  other 
cases  of  misconduct,  a  child  appearing  in  the  juvenile  court  is  not  convicted  of 
a  crime  but  is  simply  adjudged  delinquent  or  incorrigible.  If  the  child  is  not 
misbehaving  but  is  deemed  in  need  of  protection,  he  or  she  is  adjudged 
dependent  or  neglected.  A  judge  may  discharge  the  child  at  the  hearing, 
release  the  child  on  probation,  send  the  child  to  an  institution  for  children, 
release  on  parole  after  a  period  of  institutional  treatment,  fine  the  parents, 
or  at  any  time  discharge  the  child  from  the  care  of  the  Juvenile  Court  or 
from  the  custody  of  any  institution. 

(a)  Delinquents  and  Incorrigibles.  A  delinquent  child  or  an  incorrigible 
child  may  be  brought  to  court  without  arrest;  the  child’s  parents,  next  friend, 
or  a  citizen  or  interested  social  agency,  may  file  a  petition  directly  with  the 
court  and  thus  bring  the  child  before  the  juvenile  judge;  or  an  information 
may  be  filed  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  alderman.  However,  a  proceed¬ 
ing  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  alderman  is  not  necessary.  When  a  child 
is  brought  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  similar  magistrate,  such  an  official 
has  no  authority  except  to  dismiss  or  to  hold  for  juvenile  court. 

(b)  Dependent  and  Neglected  Children.  Judges  hearing  juvenile  cases, 
in  addition  to  their  authority  over  delinquent  and  incorrigible  children,  also 
have  authority  over  dependent  and  neglected  children.  A  neglected  or 
dependent  child  may  be  brought  into  juvenile  court  directly  by  petition.  No 
proceeding  in  the  lower  court  is  necessary.  The  judges  have  made  a  ruling 
that  they  do  not  wish  dependent  children  brought  before  them  unless  the 
element  of  neglect,  or  the  question  of  custody,  has  entered  into  the  matter. 
They  have  wisely  decided  that  dependent  children  should  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  Poor  Board  and  private  children’s  agencies  without  recourse  to  the 
court.  By  so  doing  they  have  set  a  splendid  example  to  the  other  juvenile 
court  judges  of  the!  State. 

Juvenile  probation  officers  supervise  all  children  brought  to  court,  whether 
they  are  neglected,  incorrigible  or  delinquent.  They  also  make  investigations 
for  the  court  in  all  these  types  of  cases  prior  to  the  hearing,  whenever 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  judge. 

(3)  Non-support  Procedure.  Non-support  proceedings  are  begun  by 
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filing  an  information  in  the  justice  of  the  peace  or  alderman’s  court  after 
which  the  “squires”  bind  the  defendant  over  for  the  County  Court  (Quarter 
Sessions).  Hearings  in  cases  of  family  non-support,  whether  of  wives,  chil¬ 
dren,  or  aged  parents  are  conducted  by  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court  without  a 
grand  jury  indictment,  and  are  heard  without  a  petit  jury.  The  orders  made 
for  support  in  these  cases  are  collected  with  the  aid  of  desertion  probation 
officers.  The  judges  hearing  these  cases  have  wide  powers  to  modify  sentence 
and  may  change  the  order  from  time  to  time  or  punish  violators  of  the  order 
of  the  court  if  they  fail  to  obey  the  conditions  of  their  probation. 

(4)  Fornication  and  Bastardy  Procedure.  For  this  procedure,  which 
is  a  regular  criminal  procedure  to  determine  the  paternity  of  an  illegitimate 
child,  a  grand  jury  indictment  is  required,  and  a  jury  trial  is  necessary.  The 
defendant,  however,  may  waive  his  right  to  such  a  proceeding.  If  he  does 
so,  an  order  is  made  by  the  judge  without  these  formalities.  A  fine  may  be 
imposed,  a  support  order  for  the  child  be  made,  and  an  order  for  lying-in 
expenses  of  the  mother,  and  funeral  expenses  of  the  child  if  it  dies,  be  granted 
after  conviction  or  an  acknowledgment  of  paternity  to  the  court. 

The  court  conducts  regular  probation  and  parole  hearings.  At  these 
hearings  discharges  on  parole  are  granted  by  the  court  when  such  matters 
are  brought  before  them.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  men  and  women 
already  on  probation  or  parole  to  report  regularly  to  the  court  at  these 
hearings  or  for  the  probation  officer  to  report  for  them,  as  the  case  might  be. 
However,  the  court  now  has  probationers  and  parolees  report  to  the  probation 
officers,  rather  than  to  the  open  court.  This  is  a  decided  step  forward  for  two 
reasons:  It  does  not  make  the  probationer  or  parolee  so  conscious  of  being  a 
culprit,  and  also  enables  the  probation  officers  to  keep  in  closer  touch  with 
individuals  under  their  care. 


The  Judges  and  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court 

The  judges  of  the  county  are:  Hon.  W.  Roger  Fronefield,  President 
Judge;  Hon.  John  M.  Broomall,  3rd;  Hon.  Albert  Dutton  McDade  and 
Hon.  John  B.  Hannum,  Sr.  The  first  three  judges  try  cases  listed  in  the 
Quarter  Sessions  and  Oyer  and  Terminer  Courts,  and  conduct  hearings  in  the 
juvenile  session.  The  cases  of  adult  offenders,  wives  and  others  suing  for  sup¬ 
port,  and  of  children  brought  in  on  petition  or  through  the  lower  courts  are 
heard  by  these  judges.  Hon.  John  B.  Hannum,  Sr.,  is  the  judge  especially 
in  charge  of  the  Orphans’  Court. 

There  are  four  Quarter  Sessions  and  four  Oyer  and  Terminer  Sessions 
held  each  year,  in  March,  June,  September  and  December.  Children’s  cases 
are  not  listed  for  stated  sessions  but  are  heard  privately.  No  one  judge  is 
assigned  to  juvenile  court,  all  the  judges  may  act  as  juvenile  judges.  At  the 
time  of  the  study,  Judge  Fronefield  was  acting  as  juvenile  court  judge.  Non¬ 
support  cases  are  listed  for  hearing  on  a  special  calendar  and  are  heard  apart 
from  the  other  cases. 
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V.  PROBATION  OFFICERS 


Laws  Concerning  Appointment 

The  probation  officers  are  appointed,  according  to  the  statutes,  by  the 
judges  sitting  in  Quarter  Sessions  Court  to  serve  in  connection  with  individuals 
coming  before  the  court  who  may  be  placed  on  probation  or  paroled  from  the 
county  jail  by  the  judges.  These  probation  officers  deal  with  adult  offenders 
in  criminal,  non-support  and  desertion  cases,  and  with  children  brought  before 
the  juvenile  session  on  charges  of  delinquency,  incorrigibility,  dependency  or 
neglect.  The  lower  courts,  whether  magistrates’  or  aldermen’s  courts,  have 
no  power  to  appoint  probation  officers  either  for  the  purpose  of  making  investi¬ 
gations  or  to  supervise  individuals,  and  they  do  not  have  the  authority  to  use 
probation.  The  judges  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court  have  authority  to 
appoint  probation  officers  for  children  under  the  Act  of  1903  1  with  its 
supplements,  and  to  appoint  probation  officers  for  adults  under  the  probation 
and  parole  Acts  of  1909  and  1911  2  with  their  supplements.  Under  these  last 
two  acts,  probation  officers  for  adults  may  act  as  parole  officers  for  adults. 
The  judges  may  also,  under  the  Act  of  1913, 3  appoint  desertion  probation 
officers  to  collect  support  orders  and  to  otherwise  supervise  probationers  in 
non-support  and  desertion  proceedings.  Their  functions  have  been  extended 
subsequently  to  include  the  collection  of  support  orders  made  for  children  in 
juvenile  proceedings  and  in  illegitimacy  proceedings. 

According  to  Pennsylvania  law,  the  man  or  woman  to  be  appointed  as  a 
probation  officer  must  be  “a  discreet  person  of  respectable  character.”  There 
are  no  other  requirements  and  no  civil  service  examination  is  provided  for 
appointment.  The  law  also  stipulates  that  women  probationers  must  be 
supervised  by  women,  and  men  probationers  must  be  supervised  by  men.  The 
maximum  salary  for  juvenile  probation  officers  is  fixed  by  statute  at  $1,800.00 
per  annum.  There  is  no  maximum  for  adult  or  desertion  probation  officers. 

Duties 

The  work  of  the  probation  officers  of  any  court  usually  consists  of: 
(1)  making  social  investigations  for  the  judges  to  aid  them  to  make  wise 
decisions  and  to  enable  the  probation  officers  themselves  to  make  plans  for 
probationers  and  parolees  placed  in  their  care;  (2)  following  up  and  giving 
social  treatment  to  men,  women  and  children  on  probation  or  parole.  The 
social  treatment  should  consist  of:  (a)  making  individual  adjustments  that 
will  enable  men,  women  and  child  offenders  to  take  their  places  in  normal 
family  and  social  life;  (b)  co-ordinating  the  resources  of  the  community — 
social,  medical,  psychological,  recreational,  employment,  so  that  the  proper 
adjustment  of  offending  individuals  may  be  made.  The  social  treatment  of 

‘Act  of  April  23,  1903,  P.  L.  274. 

‘"Act  of  May  10,  1909,  P.  L.  495;  June  19,  1911,  P.  L.  1055;  June  19,  1911  P.  L. 

1059. 

’Act  of  June  12,  1913,  P.  L.  502. 
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adults  or  children  under  supervision  on  probation  should  not  differ  essentially 
from  the  supervision  of  adults  or  children  on  parole. 

In  Delaware  County  this  general  policy  of  investigation,  supervision  and 
social  treatment  is  not  followed  in  both  the  adult  and  juvenile  departments. 

1  he  adult  probation  officers  stress:  (1)  the  making  of  money  collections  from 
probationers,  by  way  of  fines  and  costs  to  be  paid  to  the  county  or  State  as 
the  case  may  be;  (2)  the  collection  of  restitution  moneys  and  support  orders 
to  be  paid  to  beneficiaries  designated  by  the  court;  (3)  the  following-up  of 
individuals  who  have  failed  or  neglected  to  pay  their  support  orders,  etc. 
Financial  investigations  to  help  the  court  make  dispositions,  assess  fines  and 
support  orders  are  also  made.  The  work  of  the  juvenile  probation  officers  has 
more  of  a  social  character.  They  make  home  investigations  and  supervisory 
home  visits,  and  use  community  resources  for  both  investigation  and  follow-up 
work. 

Staff  Organizations,  Salaries,  Etc. 

Probation  work  in  Delaware  County  is  in  charge  of  five  paid  probation 
officers,  two  men  and  three  women,  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the  court. 
Mr.  Lewis  Palmer  is  probation  officer-in-charge;  he  is  also  clerk  of  the  juve¬ 
nile  court,  and  as  such,  has  in  his  charge  the  listing  of  cases  for  juvenile 
court.  He  has  an  assistant,  Mr.  Henry  B.  Barker. 

(Note:  Mr.  Barker  was  appointed  in  November,  1929,  during  the  progress 
of  the  study  to  succeed  Mr.  William  H.  Sparks.) 

They  deal  chiefly  with  probationers  and  parolees  released  to  pay  fines 
and  costs  in  criminal  cases,  or  support  orders  in  non-support,  desertion,  and 
fornication  and  bastardy  cases.  There  is  no  woman  probation  officer  to  deal 
with  family  problems  on  a  case-work  basis. 

The  three  women  probation  officers  do  work  with  juveniles:  Miss  Clara 
B.  Gladwin,  who  is  probation  officer-in-charge  of  this  department ;  Miss  Anna 
V.  McKniff,  assistant  probation  officer-in-charge,  and  Miss  Sara  A.  Robinson, 
field  probation  officer.  These  officers  investigate  and  follow-up  children’s 
cases.  Miss  Robinson  was  appointed  recently  to  do  follow-up  work.  Although 
Miss  Marie  H.  Davis  is  stenographer  for  the  Probation  Department,  her 
work  is  altogether  with  Mr.  Palmer.  She  keeps  probation  and  parole  dockets 
and  records,  accounts  of  collections  and  any  payments,  court  listings,  etc. 
Miss  Robinson  has  had  training  in  stenographic  work,  and  in  addition  to  her 
duties  as  probation  officer,  she  does  part-time  stenographic  work.  There  is 
also  a  matron  at  the  juvenile  court  home,  Miss  Emma  J.  Barder. 

Mr.  Palmer  receives  a  salary  of  $2,853.00,  of  which  $1,480.50  is 
charged  in  the  Controller’s  Report  to  “parole”  and  $1,372.50  to  desertion. 
In  the  item  “parole”  probation  seems  to  be  included.  Mr.  Barker  receives 
a  salary  of  $2,600.00,  and  the  juvenile  officers  each  receive  $1,800.00. 

Training  and  Experience  of  Probation  Officers 

It  is  usually  considered  advisable  for  probation  officers  to  have  training 
in  case-work  or  experience  in  dealing  with  the  social  or  personal  difficulties 
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of  individuals.  Mr.  Palmer  and  Miss  Gladwin  have  been  with  the  court 
for  many  years.  Miss  Gladwin  is  the  only  one  of  the  probation  officers  who 
has  had  case-work  experience.  She  was  a  hospital  social  worker  in  Chester 
before  her  appointment  to  her  present  position ;  in  addition  she  has  had 
experience  and  training  as  a  registered  nurse.  Mr.  Palmer  is  not  equipped 
for  case-work  but  in  his  years  of  experience  with  the  court  he  has  developed 
valuable  knowledge  of  the  court  processes  in  non-support  cases  and  criminal 
cases,  and  the  handling  of  collections. 

Administration  of  Probation  and  Parole  Work 

Mr.  Palmer  administers  what  may  be  called  the  business  side  of  the 
probation  and  parole  work :  collections  of  restitution  money,  support  orders, 
fines  and  costs,  from  probationers  and  parolees,  listing  of  juvenile  hearings; 
checking  up  on  adults  who  violate  probation  or  parole,  or  fail  to  obey  court 
orders. 

Moneys  ordered  to  be  paid  by  the  court  are  paid  to  Mr.  Palmer  or  his 
assistants  at  the  probation  office  in  the  court  house.  Bench  warrants  or  attach¬ 
ments  for  those  failing  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  court  in  adult  proba¬ 
tion,  parole,  non-support  and  desertion  cases,  are  also  handled  through  this 
office. 

The  chief  probation  officer’s  only  administrative  connection  with  the 
juvenile  department  is  to  make  arrangements  for  hearings  in  juvenile  cases. 
The  conduct  of  the  juvenile  probation  department  and  the  Juvenile  Court 
Home  is  in  Miss  Gladwin’s  charge. 

Office  and  Interviewing  Facilities.  The  probation  officers  have  very 
adequate  office  arrangements  for  their  work  in  the  court  house.  The  adult 
probation  officers  use  these  offices  for  interviewing  clients.  While  there  are 
no  regular  arrangements  for  seeing  clients  alone,  the  office  is  large  and  thus 
permits  a  fair  amount  of  privacy.  The  juvenile  probation  officers  also  have 
a  large  office  in  the  Juvenile  Court  Home,  but  can  use  other  parts  of  the 
Home  for  private  interviews.  Private  interviewing  rooms  where  probation 
officers  could  confer  with  clients  alone  would  be  a  great  improvement. 

Records  and  Reports 

There  are  two  systems  of  probation  and  parole  records  in  the  probation 
department ;  those  records  and  reports  kept  in  adult  and  non-support  and 
desertion  cases  by  Mr.  Palmer  and  his  staff  at  the  Court  House  in  Media,  and 
those  records  and  reports  kept  in  children’s  cases  by  Miss  Gladwin  and  her 
staff  at  the  Juvenile  Court  Home,  Chester. 

Media  Court  House  Records 

Business  Records  and  Dockets.  Mr.  Palmer  keeps  complete  business 
records  of  payments  and  disbursements  in  support  orders,  and  receipts  of 
money  paid  for  fines  and  costs  by  adults.  He  also  has  probation  reports  of 
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investigations  in  non-support  and  desertion  cases  and  a  docket  of  dispositions 
in  juvenile  cases. 

Non-support  and  Adult  Investigation  Records.  The  report  forms  for 
investigations  in  non-support  and  adult  cases  appear  very  elementary,  and  space 
might  be  conserved  and  a  more  satisfactory  record  obtained  if  a  modern 
form  of  social  record  forms  was  adopted  for  such  cases.  At  present  no  social 
records  are  kept  in  probation,  parole,  and  non-support  and  desertion  cases. 
The  probation  department  depends  upon  the  docket  and  financial  record  of 
payments  and  upon  investigation  reports. 

For  non-support  and  desertion  cases  there  are  printed  report  forms,  giving 
elementary  data  as  to  occupation,  income,  habits,  etc.,  of  the  defendant,  which 
are  filled  in  by  the  probation  officer.  For  probation  and  parole  cases  similar 
data  are  filled  in  concerning  income,  habits,  etc.,  and  also  records  of  fines, 
costs,  restitution,  etc. 


Juvenile  Court  Home  Records 

The  juvenile  officers  have  social  records  with  face  sheet  and  history  sheets. 
The  record  gives  running  story  of  what  happened  to  each  child  and  the  court 
disposition  in  every  juvenile  case. 

Annual  Report 

Mr.  Palmer  compiles  the  annual  report  of  the  probation  department: 
adults,  non-support  and  juveniles.  This  report,  which  is  a  business  report 
and  not  a  social  report,  is  published  separately.  It  consists  chiefly  of  statistical 
tables  and  an  analysis  of  them.  These  tables  include  the  cash  received  for 
fines,  costs,  children’s  board,  etc.;  receipts  and  payments  in  desertion  cases; 
the  work  in  the  juvenile  department;  the  movement  of  the  “parole”  popula¬ 
tion  which  covers  both  work  with  probationers  and  parolees.  In  the  Con¬ 
troller’s  Report  the  statistical  report  of  the  juvenile  probation  department  is 
repeated  and  listed  under  “House  of  Detention.” 

The  annual  reports  do  not  give  any  clear  picture  of  the  type  of  disposi¬ 
tions  made  of  adults  or  of  children  on  probation  or  parole.  Although  the 
annual  report  presents  a  good  business  resume  of  the  collection  and  financial 
activities  of  the  probation  department,  there  is  no  statement  comparing  the 
total  number  of  support  orders  made  and  the  total  actually  collected  by  the 
probation  department,  nor  the  total  number  of  fines  ordered  to  be  collected 
and  the  total  sum  actually  collected  during  the  year. 

VI.  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 

Delaware  County  has  many  social  case-working  agencies  and  many 
institutions  which  could  be  of  service  to  the  police,  the  courts,  and  the  man¬ 
agers  of  the  correctional  agencies  and  institutions.  These  social  agencies,  both 
public  and  private,  deal  with  individuals  and  have  information  on  their 
records  concerning  individuals  who  have  been  brought  before  the  courts, 
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committed  to  institutions,  or  are  known  to  the  police.  This  information  can 
be  used  by  probation  officers  and  other  officials  in  investigations  made  by  them 
to  assist  the  authorities  in  their  decisions.  Public  and  private  social  agencies 
can  offer  services  also  to  the  courts  and  to  correctional  and  penal  officials  in 
their  efforts  to  deal  with  or  to  treat  children,  families,  and  adult  offenders. 
They  may  thus  be  enlisted  as  co-operators  in  the  work  of  rehabilitation. 

Delaware  County  has  77  public  and  private  agencies,  which  offer  such 
resources  for  the  social  investigation  or  treatment  of  children,  families,  and 
adults  in  need  either  of  readjustment  or  of  correctional  control.  The  judges, 
probation  officers,  police,  and  penal  officials  of  the  State  have  found  that  it  is 
to  their  advantage  to  be  informed  concerning  these  agencies,  and  to  be 
familiar  with  the  type  of  co-operative  service  which  each  of  them  is  in  position 
to  offer  to  the  authorities. 

Official  Agencies 

The  official  agencies  of  the  county  which  co-operate  with  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  its  judges  and  probation  officers,  for  the  treatment  of  crime 
and  delinquency  in  Delaware  County  are:  the  county  courts  and  the  court 
officials,  the  district  attorney’s  office,  and  sheriff’s  office,  the  county  detective’s 
office,  the  township,  borough  and  State  police,  the  justices  of  the  peace,  aider- 
men,  constables,  the  officials  of  the  county  prison  where  persons  are  detained 
to  await  trial  or  are  committed  to  serve  a  term  of  imprisonment,  the  State  and 
local  departments  of  health,  and  the  Mental  Health  Clinic,  etc. 

The  official  agencies  of  the  county  which  co-operate  with  the  court  in 
the  treatment  of  family  and  children’s  problems  are:  the  county  commission¬ 
ers,  the  poor  directors  of  Delaware  County,  the  school  authorities,  the  health 
authorities,  the  Mental  Health  Clinic,  and  the  trustees  of  the  Mothers’ 
Assistance  Fund. 

Social  and  Health  Agencies 

General  Scope.  The  social  and  health  agencies  and  institutions  of  the 
county  cover  a  wide  range,  dealing  with  families,  material  aid,  children,  health, 
community  and  recreation  work,  institutions  for  children  and  adults,  shelter, 
industrial  welfare  work  of  an  extensive  character,  employment,  and  public 
schools.  Some  are  conducted  under  public  auspices  by  the  county,  State  or 
poor  directors;  some  are  privately  managed  or  controlled. 

IV  elf  are  Federations  of  Philadelphia  and  Chester.  Many  of  the  private 
organizations,  which  center  their  work  in  central  and  eastern  Delaware 
County,  raise  their  funds  through  the  Welfare  Federation  of  Philadelphia,  of 
which  they  are  member  agencies.  Likewise  in  Chester  and  vicinity  a  number 
of  agencies  raise  their  funds  through  the  Welfare  Federation  of  Chester  and 
vicinity.  These  two  federations  are  separate  organizations.  A  number  of 
institutions  have  branches  in  Delaware  County  with  headquarters  in 
Philadelphia. 

Poor  District.  The  Poor  District  is  operated  on  the  modern  county  unit 
plan  and  the  poor  board  employs  a  trained  case-worker.  Because  the  poor 
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board  is  equipped  to  do  a  case-work  job,  the  juvenile  court  has  been  able  to 
relinquish  the  handling  of  dependent  children  and  to  refer  them  to  the  board 
unless  questions  of  custody  or  neglect  are  involved. 

Classification  of  Agencies  and  Institutions 

The  following  lists  classify  the  work  of  the  public  and  private  social 
agencies  and  institutions  of  the  county.  Member  agencies  of  the  Welfare 
Federation  of  Philadelphia  are  marked  (WF  of  P),  and  of  Chester  and 
vicinity  (WF  of  C). 

Institutions  and  homes  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  have  not  been 
established  for  local  purposes.  They  are  located  in  the  county  but  are  in  the 
main  for  services  to  individuals  outside  of  the  county  (for  Philadelphia  and 
elsewhere) . 

Children: 

Delaware  County  Children’s  Aid  Society,  Chester.  (WF  of  C)  — 
dependent  children  of  Chester  and  vicinity;  home-finding. 

Delaware  County  Committee  of  Pennsylvania  Children’s  Aid  Society, 
Media — dependent  and  neglected  children  of  Delaware  County, 
(exclusive  of  Chester  and  vicinity)  ;  home-finding. 

Neighborhood  League  of  Wayne — child  welfare  work. 

Pennsylvania  Society  to  Protect  Children  from  Cruelty,  Philadelphia. 
Delaware  County  Agent  investigates  complaints  of  cruelty,  neglect, 
immorality,  etc.,  from  Delaware  County. 

Protective  Officer  of  the  City  of  Chester,  (See  House  of  Detention,  Ches¬ 
ter) — women  and  girls  over  sixteen;  preventive  work. 

Poor  District  of  Delaware  County,  Lima — case-work  with  dependent 
children  placed  in  foster  homes.  (See  statement  under  families). 

Families: 

Associated  Charities  of  Eastern  Delaware  County,  Lansdowne. 
(WF  of  P)  case-work  with  families. 

Chester  Relief  and  Family  Welfare  Association,  Inc.,  Chester. 
(WF  of  C)  case- work  with  families. 

Community  Health  Society,  Swarthmore.  (WF  of  P) — case-work  with 
families. 

Community  Centre  of  Media  and  vicinity.  (WF  of  P) — case-work  with 
families. 

Main  Line  Federation  of  Churches,  Bryn  Mawr.  Social  Service  De¬ 
partment — general  family  case-work. 

Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  of  Delaware  County,  Media — state  and  county 
grants,  case-work  with  widows  and  their  children. 

Neighborhood  League,  Wayne — case-work  with  families. 

Poor  District  of  Delaware  County,  Lima — administration  of  public  poor 
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relief  to  families;  family  case-work;  case-work  with  dependent 
children  placed  in  foster  homes;  care  for  quarantined  families. 

Maintains  county  home  for  the  custodial  care  of  indigent  aged ; 
hospital  care  of  the  chronic  sick. 

Commitment  and  care  of  insane,  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  in  hos¬ 
pitals  and  institutions. 

Note:  Some  of  the  industrial  welfare  departments  do  such  case-work 
with  their  employees  as  is  needed. 

Material  Aid: 

Alliance  of  Catholic  Women — relief  work. 

Associated  Charities  of  Eastern  Delaware  County,  Lansdowne. 

(WF  of  C)  case-work  with  families;  relief  work. 

Chester  Relief  and  Family  Welfare  Association,  Inc.,  Chester.  (WF 
of  P)  case-work  with  families;  relief  work. 

Community  Centre  of  Media  and  vicinity.  (WF  of  P) — case-work 
with  families;  relief  work. 

Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  of  Delaware  County,  Media.  (See  state¬ 
ment  under  “Families.”) 

Needlework  Guild  of  America,  Philadelphia — collects  and  distributes 
clothing. 

Poor  Directors  of  Delaware  County — administration  of  public  poor 
relief  to  families.  (See  statement  under  “Families.”) 

Public  Schools — provide  clothing  and  groceries  through  School  Relief 
Fund,  and  shoes  for  children  through  Shoe  Fund. 

Salvation  Army,  Delaware  County  Corps  at  Chester  and  Darby.  (WF 
of  C)  rescue  and  relief  work. 

Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Delaware  County  Units:  Ardmore, 
Chester,  Collingsdale,  Rosemont  and  Sharon  Hill — relief  work 
with  families. 

Union  Benevolent  Society  of  Chester  (WF  of  C) — material  aid. 

Aid  to  Service  and  Ex-Service  Men  and  Families: 

American  Red  Cross,  Delaware  County  branches  at  Chester,  Lansdowne, 
Main  Line,  Media — aid  to  service  and  ex-service  men  and  their 
families. 

Aid  for  Disability  Due  to  Industrial  Employment: 

State  Workmen’s  Compensation  Bureau,  Manhattan  Building,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Office  of  District  No.  1.  (Philadelphia,  Delaware, 
Chester,  Montgomery  and  Berks  Counties.) 

Health  : 

Field  Agencies 

American  Red  Cross,  Chester.  (WF  of  C) — public  health  nurs¬ 
ing  service. 
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Community  Centre  of  Media  and  vicinity,  Media.  (WF  of  P)  — 
nursing  service. 

Community  Health  and  Civic  Association,  Ardmore.  (WF  of  P)  — 
public  health  nursing  service.  Maintains  three  child  health 
centers  in  Delaware  County,  Ardmore,  Bryn  Mawr,  and 
Oakmont. 

Community  Health  Society,  Swarthmore.  (WF  of  P). 

Delaware  County  Tuberculosis  Association,  Chester — industrial 
visiting  nurses. 

School  nurses  in  Media  and  Lansdowne. 

Neighborhood  League  of  Wayne — public  health  nursing  service; 

case-work  with  families;  child  welfare  work. 

Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Eastern  Delaware  County,  Lansdowne. 
(WF  of  P) — public  health  nursing,  pre-natal  and  post-natal 
care  to  mothers. 

(Many  of  the  industrial  plants  in  the  county  have  dispensaries,  dental 
clinics  and  visiting  nurse  service  for  their  employees.) 


Hospitals 

*Babies  Hospital  of  Philadelphia,  Convalescent  Home,  Llanerch. 

Bryn  Mawr  Hospital,  Bryn  Mawr,  Social  Service  Department. 

Chester  Hospital,  Chester,  Social  Service  Department.  (WF  of  C.) 

Convalescent  Hospital,  Broomall.  (WF  of  P.) 

Crozer,  J.  Lewis,  Homeopathic  Hospital  and  Home  for  Incurables, 
Upland. 

Delaware  County  Hospital,  Upper  Darby. 

Delaware  County  Home,  Lima — hospital  care  of  the  chronic  sick. 

Taylor  Community  Hospital,  Ridley  Park. 

Clinics 

Child  Health  Centers,  Chester.  (WF  of  C) — children  of  pre¬ 
school  age. 

Community  Center  of  Media  and  Vicinity,  Media.  (WF  of  P)  — 
baby  clinic. 

Community  Health  Society  of  Central  Delaware  County,  Swarth¬ 
more.  (WF  of  P) — maintains  five  well  baby  centers,  with 
follow-up  work. 

Delaware  County  Hospital,  Upper  Darby — pre-natal  clinic. 

Delaware  County  Tuberculosis  Association,  Chester — clinics  to  dis¬ 
cover  causes  of  underweight  and  provide  medical  and  sana¬ 
torium  care. 

Marcus  Hook  Baby  Clinic,  Marcus  Hook. 

Mental  Health  Clinic,  Chester  Hospital,  Chester.  Operated  by 
Bureau  of  Mental  Health,  State  Department  of  Welfare — 
examination  of  problem  children  and  adults. 
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Morton  and  Rutledge  Health  Center,  Morton — well  baby  clinic. 
Tuberculosis  Clinics,  operated  by  the  State  Department  of  Health. 
Bryn  Mawr  Hospital,  Bryn  Mawr. 

State  Clinic,  Chester.  (WF  of  C.) 

Delaware  County  Hospital,  Upper  Darby. 

Many  of  the  industrial  plants  have  dispensaries  and  dental  clinics. 

Convalescents 

*Convalescent  Home,  Llanerch — (Department  of  the  Babies  Hos¬ 
pital,  Philadelphia). 

^Convalescent  Hospital,  Broomall.  (WF  of  P) — for  women. 

*Dunwoody  Home,  Newtown  Square — convalescent  home  for  men 
and  boys. 

*Ivycroft  Farm,  Wayne.  (WF  of  P) — a  convalescent  home  for  men 
and  boys  conducted  by  Social  Service  Department  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  occupational  therapy. 

*St.  Francis  Country  Home  for  Convalescent  Women,  Darby — con¬ 
valescent  mothers,  women  and  girls. 

Industrial  Welfare  Departments: 

Aberfoyle  Manufacturing  Company,  Service  and  Employment  Depart¬ 
ment,  Chester — medical  and  dental  dispensaries,  visiting  nurses,  such 
case-work  as  may  be  needed ;  club  house  near  Chester  Park  for  the 
recreation  of  families  of  their  employees. 

Autocar  Company,  Welfare  Department,  Ardmore — dispensary. 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Compensation  and  Welfare  Depart¬ 
ment,  Baldwin. 

Congoleum  Company,  Social  Service  and  Welfare  Department,  Marcus 
Hook — general  case-work  when  needed. 

Ford  Motor  Company,  Welfare  Department,  Chester. 

Irving  Worsted  Company,  Employment  Department,  Chester — relief 
fund,  continuation  school,  library. 

Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company,  Welfare  Department,  Ches¬ 
ter — relief  fund. 

Viscose  Manufacturing  Company,  Marcus  Hook — employment,  dis¬ 
pensary,  dental  clinic,  nursing  staff,  continuation  school. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Company,  Welfare  Department,  Lester — sells 
coal  at  cost  to  employees;  makes  loans  to  employees. 

Shelter: 

*The  Gables,  Upland.  (WF  of  P) — temporary  shelter  for  women, 
unmarried  mothers  and  deserted  wives. 

House  of  Detention,  Chester — women  and  girls  over  sixteen  years  await¬ 
ing  hearing,  or  admission  to  hospitals  or  institutions;  runaway 
girls;  homeless. 
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Juvenile  Court  Home,  Chester — provides  care  for  children  under  six¬ 
teen,  awaiting  court  hearing  or  disposition;  runaways. 

^Christian  Friendly  Home  for  Girls,  Broomall — rescue  mission  for  girls. 

Salvation  Army,  Chester.  (WF  of  C.) 

Salvation  Army,  Darby. 

Institutions: 

Institutions  for  Children 

Chester  Day  Nursery  and  Boarding  Home,  Chester.  (WF  of  C) — 
white  children. 

Christian  Friendly  Home  for  Girls,  Broomall — rescue  home  for 
girls. 

^Convalescent  Home,  Llanerch.  A  department  of  the  Babies  Hos¬ 
pital  of  Philadelphia  for  sick  babies. 

*Dante  Orphanage,  Concordville — orphans  and  half-orphans  of 
members  of  Order  of  Sons  of  Italy  in  Pennsylvania. 

^Charles  E.  Ellis  College  for  the  Education  of  White  Fatherless 
Girls,  Newtown  Square. 

*Elwyn  Training  School,  Elwyn — for  the  education  of  mentally 
defective  children. 

*Glen  Mills  Schools: 

Boys’  Department,  Glen  Mills — delinquent  boys;  course  of 
training  covers  two  years  when  provision  for  parole  is  made. 
Girls’  Department,  Sleighton  Farm — delinquent  and  incor¬ 
rigible  girls;  under  jurisdiction  of  the  school  until  twenty- 
one. 

Medical  Department,  physical  and  mental  examinations;  treat¬ 
ment  and  corrective  work. 

*Home  for  Destitute  Colored  Children,  Cheyney — boys,  orphans  and 
half-orphans. 

Home  for  Destitute  Colored  Girls,  Cheyney. 

House  of  Detention,  Chester — women  and  girls  over  sixteen. 

Juvenile  Court  Home,  Chester — detention  of  children  under  six¬ 
teen. 

*Orphan  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Wallingford.  (WF  of  P) — desti¬ 
tute  fatherless  children  of  married  parents. 

*St.  Joseph’s  Villa,  Media — vacation  home  of  St.  Joseph’s  Orphan¬ 
age,  for  Roman  Catholic  orphan  girls,  between  ages  of  four  and 
nine. 

*St.  Vincent’s  Home,  Lansdowne — Roman  Catholic  dependent 
children. 

^Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  Media — free  train¬ 
ing  of  white  boys  between  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen. 
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Institutions  for  Adults 

Bennett,  Ruth  L.  Improvement  Club,  Chester.  (WF  of  C)  — 
maintains  home  for  colored  working  women. 

J.  Lewis  Crozer  Homeopathic  Hospital  and  Home  for  Incurables, 
Upland. 

Delaware  County  Home,  Lima — institutional  care  of  indigent  aged ; 
hospital  care  for  chronic  sick. 

*Dunwoody  Home,  Newtown  Square — convalescent  home  for  men 
and  boys. 

House  of  Detention,  Chester — women  and  girls  over  sixteen. 

*Ivycroft  Farm  (Wayne,  (WF  of  P) — a  convalescent  home  for  men 
and  boys  conducted  by  Social  Service  Department  of  Jefferson 
Hospital;  occupational  therapy. 

Community  W ork  and  Recreation 

Aberfoyle  Manufacturing  Company,  Club  House  near  Chester — 
for  families  of  employees. 

Bennett,  Ruth  L.,  Improvement  Club,  Inc.,  Chester.  (WF  of  C)  — 
colored  women  and  girls;  citizenship,  social  service,  home  for 
working  women. 

Boy  Scouts  of  Delaware  and  Montgomery  Counties,!  Character 
Philadelphia.  (WF  of  P.)  \  building  and 

Boy  Scouts  of  Chester,  Chester.  (WF  of  C)  J  citizenship 

training  through  recreation,  education,  camping  and  woodcraft. 

Community  Center  of  Media  and  vicinity,  Media.  (WF  of  P)  — 
nursing  service,  baby  clinic,  and  case-work  with  families. 

Delaware  County  Agricultural  Extension  Association  of  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Media. 

*Garrett-Williamson  Lodge,  Newtown  Square — vacation  club  camp 
for  business  women. 

Girl  Scouts,  Media — character  building  and  citizenship  training 
through  recreation,  education,  camping  and  woodcraft. 

Haverford  Community  Center,  Bryn  Mawr.  (WF  of  P) — con¬ 
ducts  classes,  playgrounds,  gymnasium  for  colored  and  white 
groups. 

Main  Line  Christian  Association  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Ardmore — men,  women,  boys  and  girls. 

Neighborhood  League  of  Wayne — case-work  with  families,  public 
health  nursing,  child  welfare  work. 

Ohev  Sholom  Synagogue  Center,  Chester — gymnasium,  swimming 
pool,  game  rooms. 

Recreation  Board,  Chester — the  operation  of  eleven  Chester  play¬ 
grounds. 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  Chester — religious,  social,  edu¬ 
cational,  athletic  activities. 
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Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  Chester.  (WF  of  C)  — 
religious,  social,  educational,  athletic  activities. 

Employment: 

Ruth  L.  Bennett  Improvement  Club,  Inc.,  Chester — assists  colored 
women  in  finding  work  for  which  they  are  best  fitted. 

(See  also  industrial  welfare  and  employment  departments.) 

Public  Schools: 

Delaware  County  Schools 

Dental  service,  Media,  Lansdowne,  Springfield  Township  and 
Nether  Providence  Township. 

School  Nurses,  Media  and  Lansdowne. 

Truant  Officers. 

City  of  Chester  Public  Schools,  Attendance  Department — provides 
clothing  and  groceries  through  School  Relief  Fund,  and  shoes 
for  children  through  Shoe  Fund. 

School  Nurses. 

Dental  Clinic. 

Psychiatrist  for  first  grade  pupils. 

Delaware  County  Welfare  Council 

The  Council  is  a  federation  of  welfare  and  health  organizations,  public 
and  private,  in  Delaware  County,  operating  through  functional  groups  for  the 
improvement  of  social  welfare  conditions  in  the  county. 

Social  Service  Exchange 

The  Delaware  County  Welfare  Council  operates  a  Social  Service  Ex¬ 
change,  which  is  a  central  clearing  house  of  individuals  coming  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  social  agencies  in  Media,  Chester  and  Delaware  County. 

Welfare  Federation  of  Philadelphia 
(Covers  Eastern  and  Central  Delaware  County.)  See  page  23. 

Welfare  Federation  of  Chester  and  Vicinity 
(Covers  Chester  and  Vicinity.)  See  page  23. 

Civic  Clubs  and  Organizations 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  civic  clubs  and  organizations  with  programs 
that  touch  upon  or  include  the  prevention  or  treatment  of  delinquency;  among 
them  are  Delaware  County  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  the  Delaware 
County  League  of  Home  and  School  Associations,  Medical  Club  of  Eastern 
Delaware  County,  People’s  Association  of  Delaware  County,  and  Alliance  of 
Catholic  Women. 
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Geographical  Distribution  of  Family  Welfare  Agencies 

The  following  family  welfare  agencies  divide  the  work  of  Delaware 
County  into  five  districts  (See  Map)  :  Associated  Charities  of  Eastern  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  Chester  Relief  and  Family  Welfare  Association,  Community 
Centre  of  Media  and  Vicinity,  Main  Line  Federation  of  Churches,  and 
Neighborhood  League  of  Wayne.  The  shaded  portions  are  uncovered  by 
family  welfare  service. 

The  Community  Centre  of  Media  and  Vicinity  covers  the  western  and 
west-central  district,  including  Media,  and  extends  to  Goshen  Norris  Road 
on  the  north,  to  Brookhaven  Road  and  Springfield  Township  Line  on  the  east, 
and  to  Bethel  Township  Line  on  the  south. 

The  Chester  Relief  and  Family  Welfare  Association  covers  the  southern 
part  of  the  county,  including  the  City  of  Chester,  Ridley  Park,  Prospect  Park, 
Norwood,  etc.,  and  extends  to  the  State  of  Delaware  and  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware  River  on  the  south. 

The  Neighborhood  League  of  Wayne  covers  both  Montgomery  and 
Delaware  Counties.  It  includes  Wayne  and  extends  from  Newtown  and  Rad¬ 
nor  Township  Lines  on  the  west  to  Goshen  Norris  Road  on  the  south,  and 
to  I  than  Ave.  on  the  east. 

The  Main  Line  Federation  of  Churches  covers  both  Montgomery  and 
Delaware  Counties.  In  Delaware  County  it  includes  Bryn  Mawr,  and  its 
district  lies  between  the  districts  covered  by  the  Neighborhood  League  of 
Wayne  and  the  Associated  Charities  of  Eastern  Delaware  County. 

The  Associated  Charities  of  Eastern  Delaware  County  cover  the  eastern 
section  of  the  county,  bordering  on  Philadelphia  County  Line.  It  includes 
Lansdowne  and  extends  to  the  Haverford  Township  Line  on  the  north,  to  the 
boundary  of  the  district  covered  by  the  Chester  Relief  and  Family  Welfare 
Association  on  the  south. 

There  is  a  considerable  stretch  of  territory  uncovered  by  any  family 
welfare  service.  It  lies  principally  in  the  east-central  portion  of  the  county 
but  also  extends  along  the  Bethel  Township  Line  to  the  State  of  Delaware. 
Swarthmore,  Springfield,  Morton  and  Rutledge,  and  also  Broomall,  are  in  the 
uncovered  section. 
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By  courtesy  of  Delaware  County  Welfare  Council. 


Geographical  Distribution  of  Public  Health  Nursing  Agencies 

The  following  agencies  doing  public  health  nursing  service  divide  the 
work  of  Delaware  County  into  six  districts  (See  Map)  Chester  Branch  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  Public  Health  Nursing  Service;  Community  Centre 
of  Media  and  Vicinity;  Community  Health  and  Civic  Association;  Com¬ 
munity  Health  Society  of  Central  Delaware  County;  Visiting  Nurse  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Eastern  Delaware  County;  and  Wayne  Neighborhood  League.  The 
shaded  section  around  Broomall  is  not  covered. 

The  Community  Centre  of  Media  and  Vicinity  covers  the  western  and 
west-central  district,  including  Media,  and  extends  to  the  Goshen  Norris 
Road  on  the  north  to  Brookhaven  Road  and  Springfield  Township  Line  on 
the  east,  and  to  Bethel  Township  Line  on  the  south. 

The  Community  Health  Society  of  Central  Delaware  County,  including 
Swarthmore,  Springfield,  Ridley  Park,  etc.,  extends  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
districts  covered  by  the  Community  Centre  of  Media,  the  Community  Health 
and  Civic  Association  of  Ardmore,  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Eastern 
Delaware  County,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Chester  Branch  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  Nursing  Service. 

The  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Eastern  Delaware  County  covers  the 
eastern  portion  of  Delaware  County,  and  extends  north  to  the  Haverford 
Township  Line,  east  to  the  Philadelphia  County  Line,  and  south  to  the 
district  covered  by  the  Chester  Branch  of  the  Red  Cross  Public  Health 
Nursing  Service. 

The  Chester  Branch  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Public  Health  Nursing 
Service  which  covers  the  southern  portion  of  the  County  bordering  on  the 
Delaware  River  and  the  State  of  Delaware,  extends  north  to  the  districts 
covered  by  the  Community  Centre  of  Media,  the  Community  Health  Society 
of  Central  Delaware  County,  and  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Eastern 
Delaware  County. 

The  Neighborhood  League  of  Wayne  covers  both  Montgomery  and 
Delaware  Counties,  and  extends  from  Newtown  and  Radnor  Township  Lines 
on  the  west  of  Goshen  Norris  Road  on  the  south,  and  to  Ithan  Ave.  on 
the  east. 

The  Community  Health  and  Civic  Association,  Ardmore,  covers  both 
Montgomery  and  Delaware  Counties,  and  extends  from  the  boundary  of  the 
district  covered  by  the  Neighborhood  League  of  Wayne  on  the  west,  to 
Darby  Creek  and  Haverford  Township  Line  on  the  south. 

A  small  section  not  covered  by  any  public  health  nursing  service  lies 
between  the  Darby  Creek  and  Westchester  Pike,  and  includes  Broomall. 
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By  courtesy  of  Delaware  County  Welfare  Council. 


PART  TWO 

Method  of  Case  Study  and  Social  Treatment 


Method  of  Case  Study  and  Social  Treatment 


The  findings  of  this  survey  are  based  upon  a  study  of  cases  and  are 
deduced  from  an  analysis  of  the  treatment  of  children,  men  and  women  in 
domestic  troubles,  and  of  adult  offenders,  as  individuals. 

First,  a  statistical  study  was  made  from  public  records  for  the  year 
1927,  of  child  offenders,  of  children  in  need  of  protection,  of  men  and  women 
involved  in  non-support  and  desertion  difficulties,  and  of  adults  in  conflict  with 
the  criminal  law. 

Second,  an  analysis  was  made  of  the  methods  of  treatment  for  the  solution 
of  these  problems  by  the  courts,  the  correctional  and  penal  authorities,  and 
the  private  and  public  social  agencies. 

The  stress  in  the  statistical  survey  and  in  the  analysis  of  treatment  has 
been  placed  upon  the  work  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  and  its  officers. 
The  activities  of  the  other  public  agencies,  the  police,  the  medical,  penal  and 
correctional  groups,  and  those  of  the  poor  authorities  and  the  private  agencies 
were  examined  only  as  their  efforts  have  touched  upon  the  work  of  the  court, 
which  represents  the  central  and  final  authority  in  Delaware  County  in  all 
matters  concerning  the  welfare  of  children,  delinquent,  incorrigible,  dependent, 
neglected,  the  adjudication  of  domestic  relations  difficulties,  and  the  handling 
of  adult  offenders. 


I.  HOW  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  CASES  WAS  MADE 

A  statistical  case  analysis  was  made  of  all  children  before  the  juvenile 
session  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court,  and  of  all  individuals  in  court  for 
non-support,  desertion,  or  some  other  family  difficulty  in  the  year  1927 ;  data 
were  also  compiled  for  the  same  year  concerning  adults  accused  of  crime  and 
whose  cases  were  heard  in  criminal  court.  The  reasons  for  which  children 
were  brought  to  court,  the  different  kinds  of  domestic  difficulties  adjudicated, 
and  the  various  charges  for  which  adults  were  tried,  were  noted  and  com¬ 
pared  with  the  dispositions  made  by  the  judges  in  the  total  cases  listed. 

A  special  statistical  study  was  made  of  women  and  girls  held  in  the 
House  of  Detention,  Chester,  and  correlation  of  the  work  of  this  municipal 
institution  with  the  work  of  the  county  court  was  included. 
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(a)  1  he  use  of  court  records  and  dockets.  The  study  has  been  made 
from  the  various  dockets  and  records  which  the  court  and  its  officers  keep:  the 
adult  cases,  the  juvenile  cases,  and  the  non-support  and  desertion  cases. 

1  he  court  records  for  adult  criminal  cases  are  found  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth’s  docket  (the  Quarter  Sessions  docket)  and  the  Oyer  and  Terminer 
docket.  I  he  docket  gives  the  names  of  the  defendants,  the  charge  and  the 
court  disposition;  if  there  is  a  commitment,  the  institution  to  which  the 
prisoner  has  been  committed  is  given ;  the  term  of  the  sentence,  the  amount 
of  fine ;  notations  as  to  whether  sentence  was  suspended  or  probation  granted, 
and  any  later  action,  such  as  parole  or  discharge  as  insolvent  from  jail  are 
also  entered.  The  date  of  action  is  also  given.  All  information  entered  on 
these  dockets  for  the  year  1927  was  taken  off  and  tabulated.  The  records 
of  payments  of  fines  and  costs  by  probationers  and  parolees  are  kept  by  the 
probation  officer  assigned  to  this  work ;  his  reports  and  the  controller’s  reports 
supplied  financial  information  for  the  years  1926,  1927  and  1928. 

The  court  records  for  non-support  and  desertion  cases  are  found  in 
the  Commonwealth’s  docket  (Quarter  Sessions  docket)  and  in  the  records  of 
the  desertion  probation  officers.  The  amount  of  order  and  the  disposition  is 
recorded  in  the  docket ;  and  the  records  of  payments  are  kept  by  the  desertion 
probation  officers.  All  information  in  these  dockets  was  taken  off  and  tabu¬ 
lated.  The  probation  officer’s  reports  and  controller’s  reports  supplied  finan¬ 
cial  statements  for  the  years  1926,  1927  and  1928  in  non-support  and  deser¬ 
tion  cases. 

Children’s  cases  are  found  in  the  juvenile  docket  in  the  office  of  the 
chief  probation  officer,  Mr.  Palmer,  who  is  also  clerk  of  the  juvenile  session 
of  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court.  In  addition,  information  was  obtained  from 
the  social  records  kept  by  Miss  Gladwin  and  her  staff  in  these  cases.  Infor¬ 
mation  in  the  dockets  and  records  was  also  taken  off  and  tabulated. 

(b)  The  approach  to  the  problems.  These  three  different  types  of 
problems  coming  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court  were  considered  from  three 
aspects,  the  individual  problems,  dispositions  made  by  the  judges,  and  facili¬ 
ties  for  treatment  accorded  while  on  probation  or  parole,  or  under  custodial 
care,  etc.  Thus  a  study  was  made  of  the  stream  of  cases,  then  followed  an 
analysis  of  the  dispositions  with  special  reference  to  the  use  of  probation  and 
parole  and  custodial  commitment. 

In  adult  cases  there  was  also  a  special  study  made  of  recidivists  or 
repeaters  covering  a  period  of  ten  years. 

The  children’s  cases  were  all  cleared  through  the  Social  Service  Exchange, 
in  order  to  analyze  the  contacts  which  private  and  public  social  agencies  had 
on  cases  which  passed  through  the  juvenile  court. 
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II.  HOW  EXAMINATION  OF  TREATMENT  WAS  MADE 


An  examination  was  made  of  the  methods  of  treatment  used,  whether 
it  was  the  preventive,  protective,  probationary,  correctional,  penal  or  parole 
treatment  given  by  one  of  the  official  governmental  agencies  or  the  social 
treatment  given  by  a  public  or  private  agency.  The  work  of  the  police  in 
connection  with  protective  work  for  young  girls  and  women,  their  function 
in  the  handling  of  children  prior  to  court  action,  and  the  methods  used  by 
the  protective  officer  of  Chester  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  adolescent 
girls  and  women  offenders,  were  examined 

A  survey  of  the  work  of  the  probation  officers  was  undertaken,  includ¬ 
ing  the  investigations  made  by  them  for  the  court,  the  character  of  the  super¬ 
vision  they  gave  the  children  and  adults  on  probation  or  parole,  their  func¬ 
tion  in  the  care  of  children  before  and  after  disposition,  the  collection  of  sup¬ 
port  orders,  fines,  etc.  The  character  of  the  custodial  care  in  the  county 
jail  was  noted.  The  special  function  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  in  the 
treatment  of  dependent  children  was  briefly  examined;  the  relationship  of 
this  special  body  and  the  private  children’s  agencies  to  the  court  in  dealing 
with  dependent  children  has  been  studied  and  outlined.  The  place  of  the 
Mental  Health  Clinic  in  the  community  and  the  court  program  for  the 
treatment  of  delinquents  and  children  has  been  investigated.  Finally,  the 
co-operation  of  the  court  with  county  social  agencies  was  studied  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  treatment  of  delinquency,  because  it  must  be  assumed 
that  delinquency  in  both  children  and  adults  and  the  mal-adjustment  of  fam¬ 
ily  life  due  to  non-support  and  desertion  of  families,  and  the  neglect  of  chil¬ 
dren  are  community  problems  as  far  as  treatment  is  concerned,  necessitating 
the  concerted  action  of  all  social  forces,  public  and  private. 
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PART  THREE 

Findings  of  the  Survey:  Treatment  of  Adult 
Offenders,  Families  and  Children 


SECTION  A 


GENERAL  STANDARDS  OF  TREATMENT 

Before  studying  the  stream  of  cases  and  the  methods  of  treatment  in 
use  in  Delaware  County,  it  might  be  well  to  consider  the  aim  of  govern¬ 
mental  action  in  matters  concerning  adult  offenders  and  the  welfare  of  chil¬ 
dren  or  families.  We  are  assuming  in  this  study  that  the  most  important 
aims  of  governmental  intervention  are  to  preserve  normal  child  life,  and  normal 
family  life,  to  protect  society  from  those  in  conflict  with  it  and  to  adjust 
delinquents  to  social  living,  if  that  is  possible. 

To  accomplish  the  social  aim  of  governmental  control,  the  police  officers 
protect  child  life,  prevent  and  stop  crimes  and  make  arrests.  The  judges, 
when  problems  come  before  them,  place  children  needing  protection  in  the 
care  of  a  probation  officer,  take  them  away  from  undesirable  homes,  if  such 
action  is  necessary;  or  if  the  children  themselves  are  offenders,  they  may 
place  them  on  probation  or  in  custodial  care. 

Judges  in  cases  of  non-support  and  desertion,  family  problems,  illegiti¬ 
macy  proceedings,  etc.,  must  make  support  orders  for  wives,  children  and 
aged  parents,  and  take  other  action  concerning  the  family  problems  before 
them.  Such  action  may  include  probationary  supervision  and  custodial  care 
when  those  are  necessary.  Similarily  in  the  cases  of  adults,  the  judges  place 
on  probation,  fine,  commit  to  institutions,  liberate  conditionally  on  parole 
after  a  period  of  incarceration  or  discharge  as  insolvent  those  individuals, 
who  after  a  stay  in  prison  cannot  pay  their  fines  or  other  moneys  due  the 
State. 

The  use  of  probation  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  children,  families  or 
adults  without  custodial  or  institutional  care,  or  the  use  of  parole  to  deal  with 
individuals  following  a  period  of  custodial  or  institutional  care  presumes 
adequate  and  suitable  supervision  of  the  probationer  or  parolee. 

Commitment  to  an  institution  implies  that  milder  treatment  is  either  not 
possible  for  the  particular  offender,  or  is  not  deserved.  However,  the  insti¬ 
tution  should  be  so  equipped  that  the  offender,  whether  child  or  adult,  will 
be  helped  during  his  stay  there. 

Administrators  of  modern  penal  institutions  have  developed  a  program 
of  institutional  treatment  to  prepare  the  adult  offender  for  ultimate  return 
to  normal  social  and  economic  life.  Stress  is  laid  on  work  and  vocational 
training  in  the  institution,  the  supplying,  if  necessary,  of  educational  equip¬ 
ment  to  the  inmates,  the  stimulation  of  good  habits,  etc.  It  is  considered 
the  duty  of  the  institutions  properly  to  segregate  inmates,  to  keep  the  untried 
and  the  convicted  apart,  to  separate  men  and  women  completely,  to  supply 
a  wholesome  diet,  competent  medical  attention,  to  maintain  facilities  for 
mental  examinations  so  that  the  feeble-minded  and  abnormal  may  be  segre¬ 
gated  or  eliminated. 

Administrators  of  modern  reformatories  and  correctional  institutions 
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consider  their  aim  to  be  that  of  training  children  and  youths  for  normal 
social  life.  In  the  best  institutions  for  adults  the  individual’s  discharge  and 
return  to  society  is  also  made  dependent  upon  his  response  to  training.  Re¬ 
formatories,  prisons,  and  other  correctional  institutions  should,  therefore,  have 
proper  facilities  for  the  segregation  of  inmates,  individual  treatment,  instruc¬ 
tion  and  training.  There  should  be  equipment  for  physical  and  mental  diag¬ 
nosis  to  help  classify  and  study  those  admitted  and  to  place  them  in  proper 
relationship  to  the  institution,  the  staff  and  the  other  inmates  with  whom  they 
must  associate.  Those  discharged  before  sentence  expires  should  also  be  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  the  parole  officer  of  the  institution  or  the  probation  officer  of  the 
court,  so  that  they  may  be  helped  in  their  adjustment  to  normal  family  and 
social  life. 

Thus  the  modern  aim  of  official  action,  whether  it  is  by  the  courts,  the 
institutions  or  the  police,  is  to  help  children  and  adult  offenders  to  make  good 
and  to  keep  after  the  children  and  adults  who  will  not  or  cannot  do  so.  The 
probation  officer  can  be  used  as  the  big  factor  in  the  scientific  and  humane 
administration  of  such  a  system.  He  makes  investigations  to  aid  the  court  in 
its  decision,  whether  the  decision  is  for  custodial  care  or  release,  and  super¬ 
vises  the  conditionally  discharged  or  freed  children,  men  and  women.  The 
tendency  today  is  to  stress  readjustment  with  the  aid  of  probation  officers 
rather  than  to  stress  punishment,  except  in  cases  of  serious  crimes  and  habitual 
offenders.  The  program  is  one  of  prevention.  Its  success  depends  upon  the 
effectiveness  with  which  community  co-operation  has  been  enlisted  by  the 
penal  administrators,  the  courts  and  its  probation  officers. 

The  development  of  community  co-operation  involves  the  enlisting  of 
the  efforts  of  both  private  and  public  social  agencies  dealing  with  individuals. 
It  has  been  discovered  by  the  courts  and  penal  organizations  that  one  of  the 
best  methods  to  attain  this  end  is  to  use  the  community  Social  Service  Exchange 
as  a  starting  point  for  such  co-operation.  The  help  of  social  agencies  and  civic 
organizations  doing  work  of  a  general  character  is  also  essential  to  the  building 
up  of  this  program. 


SECTION  B 

ADULT  OFFENDERS 

I.  TYPES  OF  POSSIBLE  OFFICIAL  ACTION  IN  DELAWARE 

COUNTY 

The  principal  forms  of  official  action  for  dealing  with  adult  offenders 
are  through  the  police  department,  the  court  and  correctional  institutions. 
Police  action  may  take  three  forms,  protection,  prevention  and  arrest. 

(a)  Police  Action.  The  special  protective  work  of  the  police,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  general  function  of  protecting  life  and  property  of  citizens,  is 
that  of  protecting  young  people  who  are  being  led  astray.  This  is  usually 
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done  through  the  agency  of  police  women.  The  City  of  Chester  has  a  police 
woman,  or  protective  officer,  and  also  a  House  of  Detention  for  women  and 
girls.  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Obdyke,  the  protective  officer,  does  the  protective  work 
usually  done  by  such  officers,  which  includes  preventive  work  by  the  effective 
policing  of  streets,  parks,  moving  pictures,  hotels  and  resorts,  and  places  harm¬ 
ful  to  youth  of  either  sex. 

The  arrest  of  an  offender  in  the  commission  of  an  offense  and  subsequent 
prosecution  of  the  offender  by  he  police  department  is  the  normal  police 
function. 

( b )  Court  Action.  The  court  of  final  resort  for  action  in  cases  of 
adult  offenders  is  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  It  has  power  to  fine,  sus¬ 
pend  sentence,  supervise  on  probation,  commit  to  custodial  institutions  and 
parole  or  discharge  as  insolvent  from  local  jails  and  penal  institutions. 

The  routine  action  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court  is  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Fine.  A  fine  is  punishment  intended  to  warn  and  to  punish 
by  deprivation  of  material  goods  (money).  It  is  used  in  mild  cases. 

(2)  Suspended  sentence  and  probation.  Suspended  sentence  is  the 
suspension  of  the  imposition  of  a  court  sentence  in  the  case  of  an  adult 
pending  good  behavior.  An  individual  under  suspended  sentence  may 
be  sentenced  at  any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  what  might  have  been 
his  term  of  imprisonment  had  he  been  sentenced  at  the  time  of  con¬ 
viction.  Violation  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  suspended  sentence 
was  granted,  or  the  commission  of  a  new  offense,  makes  the  individual 
liable  to  be  called  up  for  sentence.  Suspended  sentence  is  seldom  of 
value  without  probationary  supervision. 

Probation  is  the  supervised  care  given  an  individual  in  his  own  home 
by  a  probation  officer  who  is  either  paid  for  the  service  by  the  county  or 
by  a  private  association  or  who  serves  as  a  volunteer.  Probation  gives 
young  or  reformable  offenders  a  chance  to  make  good  and  is  a  substitute 
for  prison.  To  serve  this  aim  best,  it  should  carry  with  it  supervision 
of  the  offender  by  a  trained  probation  officer.  It  is  much  more  effective 
when  it  is  preceded  by  a  study  of  the  offender  made  before  probation  is 
imposed,  together  with  an  investigation  of  the  environmental  factors  in 
the  case. 

In  Pennsylvania  judges  may  only  use  probation  for  adults  when 
they  are  first  offenders  and  may  not  use  probation  for  certain  serious 
crimes  committed  by  adults,  which  are  specifically  excepted  by  law. 
These  are:  Murder,  administering  poison,  kidnapping,  incest,  sodomy, 
buggery,  rape,  assault  and  battery  with  intent  to  ravish,  arson,  robbery 
or  burglary. 

(3)  Parole.  Parole  is  the  conditional  liberation  of  an  individual 
under  supervision,  after  a  period  of  incarceration.  If,  however,  the 
custodial  institution  in  which  the  period  of  punishment  was  spent  has 
not  helped  to  train  the  prisoner  in  work  habits  and  in  right  social  living, 
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parole  is  not  likely  to  have  satisfactory  results. 

Judges  may  parole  those  individuals,  regardless  of  offense,  whom 
they  have  sentenced  to  local  institutions.  Parole  from  State  institutions, 
reformatories  and  prisons  is  in  the  hands  of  the  institution  authorities 
and  the  State  Board  of  Pardons. 

(4)  Insolvency  discharges.  This  is  the  release  after  a  period  of 
imprisonment,  under  the  insolvent  debtor’s  law,  of  adult  offenders  who 
have  been  fined  and  were  not  able  to  pay  their  fines. 

(5)  Probation  and  parole  to  pay  fines.  Probation  officers,  when  the 
court  directs,  collect  fines  in  installments  from  adult  probationers  who 
would  otherwise  have  to  serve  a  jail  sentence  in  lieu  of  fines,  or  from 
adult  parolees  released  with  the  proviso  that  they  pay  their  fines  in 
installments. 

( c )  Penal  and  correctional  care  in  institutions.  Commitment  to  insti¬ 
tutions  implies  that  milder  treatment  is  not  possible  for  the  particular  offender 
or  is  not  deserved. 


II.  THE  STREAM  OF  CASES 

In  studying  the  stream  of  cases  of  adult  offenders,  the  year  1927  was 
chosen.  The  choice  of  an  earlier  period  of  time  permitted  an  interval  of 
time  to  elapse  for  the  examination  of  the  results  of  parole,  etc.,  to  date  of 
the  study,  November  1,  1928.  It  allowed  a  check-up,  for  example,  on 
recidivism,  and  length  of  imprisonment  before  parole  was  granted.  The  first 
visit  and  study  of  records  was  made  in  the  summer  of  1928.  Subsequent 
visits  were  made  in  1928  and  1929.  The  description  of  penal  machinery 
and  processes  has  been  brought  up  to  the  present  time;  new  developments, 
improvements  and  change  of  methods,  made  either  upon  the  initiative  of  the 
judges  and  county  officials,  or  as  a  result  of  the  findings  during  the  progress 
of  the  survey,  have  been  noted  in  the  proper  places. 

(a)  Classification.  The  cases  of  offenders  were  studied  according  to 
the  type  of  offenses  and  difficulties.  Of  the  offenders  whose  cases  were  heard 
in  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court,  all  data  were  taken  from  the  docket  records 
for  the  year  1927.  The  docket  records  were  read  and  classified  not  according 
to  offenses  but  according  to  individual  offenders — no  individual  was  counted 
more  than  once.  A  social  classification  of  offenses  was  made  according  to 
the  following  grouping: 

Group  I. 

Aggression  personal:  Assault,  assault  and  battery,  assault  and  battery 
with  intent,  felonious  assault,  felonious  assault  and  battery,  aggra¬ 
vated  assault  and  battery,  felonious  wounding,  felonious  cutting, 
felonious  shooting,  carrying  concealed  deadly  weapons,  firearms, 
pointing  pistol,  shooting  with  intent,  mayhem,  kidnapping. 
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Group  II. 

Conduct  personal:  Disorderly  conduct,  disorderly  house,  surety  of  the 
peace,  disturbing  meeting,  riot,  slander,  common  scold,  libel. 

Group  III. 

Aggression  sex:  Assault  to  rape,  assault  and  battery  to  rape,  rape,  statu¬ 
tory  rape,  incest,  buggery,  rape  and  bastardy,  taking  female  child 
under  16,  sodomy,  enticing  minor  child. 

Group  IV. 

Conduct  sex:  Adultery,  adultery  and  bastardy,  abortion,  fornication, 
fornication  and  bastardy,  assignation  and  prostitution,  bawdy  house, 
inmate  bawdy  house,  causing  death  of  bastard  child,  bigamy,  open 
lewdness,  indecent  exposure,  seduction,  obscenity,  pandering. 

Group  V. 

Aggression  family:  Cruelty  to  children,  neglect  of  children,  neglect, 
abuse  of  child. 

Group  VI. 

Conduct  family:  Non-support,  desertion  and  non-support,  desertion,  non¬ 
support  illegitimate  child,  non-support  minor  child,  non-support 
aged  parents. 

Group  VII. 

Aggression  property:  Arson,  burglary,  possessing  burglar’s  tools,  high¬ 
way  robbery,  robbery  with  arms,  larceny,  larceny  and  receiving 
stolen  goods,  breaking  and  entering,  entering  without  breaking, 
felonious  entry,  entering  freight  car,  forcible  entry,  larceny  of  auto, 
larceny  from  the  person,  malicious  mischief,  trespassing. 

Group  VIII. 

Conduct  property:  False  pretense,  fraud,  fraudulent  conversion,  forg¬ 
ery,  larceny  by  bailee,  embezzlement,  conspiracy,  blackmail. 

Group  IX. 

Highway  offenses:  Auto  laws — violation  of,  reckless  driving,  operating 
auto  while  intoxicated,  operating  auto  without  permission  of  owner, 
failure  to  render  aid. 

Group  X. 

Liquors:  Possessing,  manufacturing,  selling,  transporting,  delivering. 

Narcotics:  Possessing,  furnishing,  selling. 

Morphine:  Possessing,  furnishing,  selling. 
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Group  XI. 


Offenses  against  Government  and  Government  regulations :  Bribery, 
extortion,  perjury,  treason,  counterfeiting,  official  misconduct,  viola¬ 
tion  of  laws  of  health,  food,  medicine,  dentistry,  election  laws,  resist¬ 
ing  officer,  obstructing  process,  hindering  a  witness,  breaking  jail. 

Group  XII. 

Homicide:  Murder,  manslaughter,  involuntary  manslaughter. 


Group  XIII. 

Miscellaneous:  Tampering  with  auto,  mining  laws,  nuisance,  junk  deal¬ 
ers,  selling  cigarettes  to  minors,  having  vicious  dog,  alien  possess¬ 
ing  dog,  alien  possessing  firearms,  accessory  to  or  after  the  fact. 

Conduct  family  problems  which  involve,  in  the  main,  questions  of  non¬ 
support  and  desertion  of  wives,  families,  parents  and  children  are  discussed  in 
detail  in  a  separate  section  of  this  report  entitled,  “Family  Relations.”  The 
problems  are  those  of  social  relationships  rather  than  crime,  and  the  proceed¬ 
ings  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  quasi-criminal  only.  Statistics  of  cases  of 
non-support  and  desertion  are  included,  however,  in  this  section  on  adult 
offenders  in  order  to  present  a  unified  picture  of  the  entire  stream  of  adults 
with  whom  the  courts  and  penal  administrators  of  the  county  must  deal. 


(b)  Offenses  classified  for  the  year  1927 

An  analysis  of  figures  compiled  shows  that  there  were  1,149  individuals 
before  the  court  in  1927.  There  were  four  principal  offense  groups.  These 
four  groups  comprised  79  per  cent  of  the  total  offenders  for  the  year.  Of 
these  253  were  in  the  aggression  property  group,  including  larceny,  etc.;  251 
were  in  the  group  of  those  charged  with  family  misconduct;  210  were  liquor 
violators;  197  were  in  the  group  charged  with  personal  aggression  of  some 
kind,  usually  assault  and  battery  or  aggravated  assault  and  battery.  (See 
Table  1  and  Chart.) 


FOUR 

PRINCIPAL 

OFFENSE 

Per  cent 
Not  Guilty 

GROUPS 

Per  cent 
Con- 

Convicted 

Per  cent  Per  cent 

Not  Com-  Com- 

Total 

Per  cent 

or  Not  Tried1 

victed2 

mitted 

mitted 

Aggression  personal  .  197 

100.0 

74.0 

26.0 

12.0 

14.0 

Conduct  family  .  251 

100.0 

29.9 

70.1 

70.1 

— 

Aggression  property.  253 

100.0 

52.6 

47.4 

10.3 

37.1 

Liquor  violations  . . .  210 

100.0 

65.0 

35.0 

9.0 

26.0 

'Includes  cases  dismissed  or  not  adjudicated  non-support  cases, 
includes  adjudications  and  orders  made  in  non-support  cases. 


In  addition  to  the  four  large  groups,  there  were  also  58  highway  offend¬ 
ers;  50  individuals  accused  of  sex  misconduct;  50  offenders  charged  with 
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Not  Guilty  or  Not  Tried — Probation,  Suspended  Sentence. 

Non-Custodial — Fines,  Costs,  etc. 

Custodial — Jail,  Penitentiary,  Reformatory  (including 
those  paroled  later  from  county  jail.) 


offenses  against  property,  such  as  frauds,  conversions  or  other  “business 
crimes”;  and  29  individuals  accused  of  personal  misconduct,  such  as  gambling, 
etc. 


(See  Table  1.) 


III.  DISPOSITIONS 

The  routine  dispositions  for  the  offenders  are:  commitment  to  Dela- 
wore  County  Jail,  Eastern  Penitentiary,  Western  Penitentiary,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Industrial  Reformatory  at  Huntingdon;  probation  without  custodial 
care;  suspended  sentence;  commitment  with  later  parole  from  jail  after  serving 
partial  sentence,  or  commitment  with  later  discharge  from  jail  as  insolvent. 
The  final  disposition  for  the  purpose  of  this  study  is  the  last  disposition 
entered  on  the  docket  at  the  time  the  study  was  made,  whether  suspended 
sentence,  parole,  custodial  care,  discharged  as  insolvent,  etc.  The  dispositions 
are  as  of  November  1,  1928. 

The  disposition  of  these  1,149  offenders  is  interesting.  Of  the  total 
number,  657  or  57.2  per  cent,  were  not  guilty  or  not  tried,  etc.  This  means 
a  not  guilty  verdict  or  case  withdrawn,  continued,  discharged,  dismissed,  nol 
prossed  at  the  request  of  the  district  attorney;  ignored  by  the  Grand  Jury, 
or  sentence  was  deferred  with  no  action.  Of  those  offenders  disposed  of 
by  the  court  through  sentence,  or  by  adjudication,  numbering  492,  or  42.8 
per  cent,  the  largest  number  were  those  given  support  orders,  179;  the  next 
in  order  were  those  committed  to  county  jail,  138,  and  Eastern  Peniten¬ 
tiary,  45 ;  the  next  in  order  were  those  fined,  40.  Thus  there  were  492  indi¬ 
viduals  convicted  by  trial  or  plea  of  guilty;  283,  or  57.2  per  cent,  who 
were  convicted  but  received  no  custodial  sentence;  and  209,  or  42.8  per 
cent,  who  were  convicted  and  served  either  a  full  or  partial  term  in  prison 
or  in  jail.  This  gives  a  true  index  of  the  method  of  penal  treatment  for  the 
year  1927  in  Quarter  Sessions  Court.  (See  Table  1.)  (See  Chart  1.) 

(a)  INDIVIDUALS  CONVICTED  OR  ADJUDICATED 

The  largest  number  in  this  group  is  that  of  offenders  charged  with 
family  misconduct,  such  as  failure  to  support,  desertion,  etc. ;  this  group 
numbers  176,  or  70.1  per  cent.  Next  come  those  charged  with  acts  of 
aggression  against  property;  this  group  numbers  129,  or  47.4  per  cent.  The 
next  largest  group  were  liquor  violators,  numbering  73,  or  35  per  cent. 
The  fourth  largest  were  those  convicted  of  acts  of  personal  aggression,  num¬ 
bering  52,  or  25  per  cent.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  convicted  or 
adjudicated  offenders  are  in  these  four  groups. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  aggression  property  group  leads 
for  commitment  to  custodial  care,  37.1  per  cent,  with  commitment  to  custodial 
care  of  the  liquor  violators,  26  per  cent,  and  of  those  charged  with  personal 

JUnder  the  Insolvency  Act  of  1887,  P.  L.  86,  this  is  done  on  petition  of  the  County 
Commissioners  when  the  debtor  is  not  able  to  pay  the  fine  or  cost,  after  having 
served  the  jail  sentence  imposed. 
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aggression,  14  per  cent.  There  were  no  commitments  to  custodial  care  in  the 
conduct  family  group. 

When  we  examine  the  dispositions  of  the  492  convicted  or  adjudicated 
offenders,  we  find  that  support  orders  and  commitments  to  the  county  jail 
lead.  A  statement  of  the  total  dispositions  of  these  offenders  follows: 


Total  .  492 

Support  orders  .  179 

Committed  to  County  Jail .  138 

Eastern  Penitentiary  .  45 

Fines  and  costs  .  40 

Suspended  sentence  .  21 

Suspended  sentence  with  cost  .  13 

Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reformatory .  13 

Western  Penitentiary  .  13 

Bond  to  keep  peace  .  8 

Suspended  sentence  with  restitution .  5 

Costs  .  5 

Fines,  costs  and  restitution  .  4 

Probation  to  probation  officer .  4 

Suspended  sentence,  fines  and  costs .  3 

Pay  doctor  and  hospital  bill .  1 


The  percentage  of  offenders  placed  on  probation  was  one  per  cent,  and 
released  on  parole  after  serving  a  period  of  incarceration,  5.3  per  cent.  The 
remaining  dispositions  were: 


Per  cent 


Support  orders .  36.3 

Committed  to  county  jail,  prison,  etc. .  37.2 

Sentence  suspended  .  8.5 

Fined  .  8.9 

All  other  .  2.8 


(See  Tables  1  and  7) 


(b)  INDIVIDUALS  NOT  CONVICTED,  NOT  TRIED,  ETC. 

In  1927,  657  individuals’  were  either  not  tried,  not  adjudicated  or 
found  not  guilty  and  therefore  no  sentence  or  order  followed,  their  cases 
being  continued,  dismissed,  nol  prossed,  or  they  were  not  found  guilty. 

The  various  offenses  with  which  the  657  offenders  were  charged  com¬ 
prise  94  separate  offense  groups,  or  combinations  of  offenses,  and  each  offense 
group  includes  from  1  to  137  individuals.  Liquor  violations,  assault  and  bat¬ 
tery,  desertion  and  non-support  have  the  greatest  number  of  individuals  in  this 
group.  The  following  statement  gives  an  analysis  of  all  offense  groups 
consisting  of  ten  or  more  individuals,  and  are  presented  in  the  order  of 


'57.2  per  cent  of  total  offenders  (See  Table  2). 


greatest  frequency: 


Liquor  violations  .  127 

Assault  and  battery  .  100 

Desertion  and  non-support  .  60 

Larceny  and  receiving  stolen  goods  .  48 

Larceny  .  32 

Larceny,  receiving  stolen  goods,  breaking  and  entering. .  21 

Operating  auto  while  intoxicated  .  17 

Violating  auto  laws  .  13 

Bawdy  house,  keeper  of  .  11 

Assault  and  battery  to  kill .  10 


(c)  DISPOSITIONS  COMPARED  WITH  OFFENSES 

The  foregoing  gives  a  general  picture  of  offenses.  Turning,  however, 
to  special  groups  of  offenses  heard  in  Quarter  Sessions  Court — liquor  viola¬ 
tions,  sex  offenses,  offenses  against  family,  property — the  picture  presents 
a  different  ranking  of  dispositions. 

(1)  Property  Offenses 

The  property  crimes  totalled  303;  convictions  were  obtained  in  129 
cases  including  those  that  are  of  an  aggressive  nature,  such  as  larcenies, 
robbery,1  etc.,  and  those  which  may  be  considered  as  cases  of  business  mis¬ 
conduct,  frauds,  fraudulent  conversion  and  embezzlement,  etc.;  100,  or  83 
per  cent,  of  the  individuals  convicted  of  these  offenses  were  committed  to 
county  jail,  Eastern  Penitentiary,  Western  Penitentiary,  or  Huntingdon 
Reformatory.  Of  the  29  remaining,  18  were  placed  on  suspended  sentence 
with  or  without  conditions  such  as  payment  of  fine,  cost,  restitution,  etc.,  4 
on  probation,  3  on  bond  to  keep  the  peace,  3  ordered  to  pay  fines  and  costs, 
and  1  to  pay  fine,  costs  and  restitution.  Of  those  committed  to  county  jail, 
five  were  later  paroled. 

Aggression  Conduct 
Property  Property 


Total  .  253  50 

Not  guilty  or  not  tried .  133  41 

Convicted  .  120  9 

Total  convicted  .  120  9 

County  jail  .  46  4 

Eastern  Penitentiary  .  27  2 

Suspended  sentence  with  costs  res¬ 
titution  or  fine  and  costs  .  12 

Huntingdon  Reformatory .  11 

Western  Penitentiary  .  10 

Suspended  sentence  .  6 

Probation  to  probation  officer  . .  4 

Bond  to  keep  peace  .  3 

Fine,  casts  and  restitution  .  1 

Fines  and  costs  .  3 


(2)  Domestic  Relations  and  Non-Support 

In  this  group,  numbering  251,  we  find  that  174,  or  practically  all  of 
the  176  individuals  whose  cases  were  adjudicated,  were  ordered  to  pay  sup- 
'27  were  convicted  of  robbery. 
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port  orders;  one  was  released  on  bond  to  keep  the  peace;  and  on  one  sentence 
was  suspended.  In  the  remaining  75  cases  there  were  no  grounds  for  court 


action. 

Total  .. .  251 

Not  adjudicated  or  dismissed .  75 

Adjudicated  .  176 

Adjudicated  .  176 

Bond  to  keep  peace  .  1 

Suspended  sentence  .  1 

Support  orders  .  174 


(3)  Liquor  Offenses 

Of  the  13  individuals  convicted  of  these  offenses,  54,  or  about  75  per 
cent,  were  committed  to  custodial  care,  13  were  later  paroled,  and  4  dis¬ 
charged  as  insolvent. 


Total  . 210 

Not  guilty  or  not  tried . 137 

Convicted  .  73 

Convicted  .  73 

Fines  and  costs  .  13 

Sentence  suspended  .  4 

Sentence  suspended  with  costs  .  1 

Sentence  suspended  with  fine  and  costs .  1 

County  Jail,  fine  and  costs  .  53 

Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reformatory .  1 


(4)  Sex  Offenses 

In  the  sex  offense  group,  we  find  that  non-custodial  sentences  such  as 
fines,  costs  and  support  orders  predominate.  Of  the  50  conduct  sex  cases, 
which  include  the  cases  of  bigamy  and  non-support  or  illegitimate  children, 
fornication  and  bastardy,  pandering  and  other  cases  not  necessarily  involv¬ 
ing  aggression,  31  were  either  not  guilty  or  not  tried;  9  were  to  pay  costs 
or  fine  and  costs ;  4  were  given  suspended  sentence ;  1  sentenced  to  county 
jail  and  1  to  Eastern  Penitentiary ;  and  4  were  to  pay  support  orders.  The 
four  support  orders  were  in  fornication  and  bastardy  proceedings,  i.  e.,  criminal 
proceedings  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  support  for  children  born 
out  of  wedlock. 

In  the  aggression  sex  group  numbering  16,  ten  were  either  not  guilty 
or  not  tried,  4  were  committed  to  county  jail  or  Eastern  Penitentiary,  1 
received  suspended  sentence,  1  support  order  was  made  in  a  rape  and  forni¬ 
cation  and  bastardy  case.  Only  one-third  of  the  offenders  of  both  types  were 
convicted. 
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Conduct 

Aggression 

Sex 

Sex 

Total  offenders  . 

.  50 

16 

Not  guilty  or  not  tried . 

.  31 

10 

Convicted  . 

.  19 

6 

Total  convicted  . 

.  19 

6 

8 
1 

4  1 

4  1 

1  1 

1  3 

Not  one  of  the  offenders  in  these  groups  was  paroled. 

(5)  Highway  Offenses 

This  group  includes  auto  law  violations,  operating  auto  while  intoxi¬ 
cated,  operating  auto  without  consent  of  owner,  failure  to  render  aid,  resist¬ 
ing  an  officer,  numbering  58. 

When  we  examine  the  list  of  offenders  charged  with  highway  offenses, 
we  find  that  38,  or  opproximately  two-thirds  were  either  not  guilty  or  not 
tried;  12,  or  75  per  cent  of  the  total  convicted,  were  committed  to  county 
jail.  Five  were  later  paroled  and  one  discharged  as  insolvent. 

The  dispositions  were : 


Total  .  58 

Not  guilty  or  not  tried  .  38 

Convicted  .  20 

Total  convicted  .  20 

County  Jail  .  12 

Suspended  sentence  .  4 

Fines  and  costs  .  3 

Costs  .  1 


(6)  Aggression  Personal  and  Conduct  Personal 

In  the  aggression  personal  offense  group,  numbering  197,  we  find  that 
commitment  to  county  jail  with  fine  and  costs  predominates.  Twenty-seven, 
or  more  than  one-half  of  the  convicted  offenders,  were  given  custodial  sen¬ 
tences, — county  jail,  penitentiary  or  reformatory;  17,  or  one-third  were 
ordered  to  pay  fines,  fine  and  costs,  or  costs,  and  in  three  of  these  restitu¬ 
tion  was  included.  Only  seven  individuals  were  placed  on  suspended  sen¬ 
tence,  and  in  6  of  these  cases  costs  were  included.  This  aggression  offense 
group  includes  assault  and  battery,  aggravated  assault  and  battery ;  assault 
and  battery  to  kill ;  assault  and  battery  to  kill  and  larceny ;  carrying  con¬ 
cealed  deadly  weapons;  pointing  pistol;  discharging  revolver;  assault  and 
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Fines  and  costs  . 

Costs  . 

Suspended  sentence  . 

Support  orders  . 

County  Jail  . 

Eastern  Penitentiaary 


battery  by  auto.  The  dispositions  were: 


Total . . .  197 

Not  guilty  or  not  tried  .  145 

Convicted  .  52 

Total  convicted  .  52 

County  jail  .  16 

Eastern  Penitentiary  .  7 

Western  Penitentiary  .  3 

Huntingdon  Reformatory  .  1 

Fines  and  costs  .  11 

Fines,  costs  and  restitution .  3 

Costs  .  3 

Bond  to  keep  the  peace  .  1 

Suspended  sentence  .  5 

Suspended  sentence  with  costs .  2 


Two  were  later  paroled  and  4  discharged  as  insolvent  from  the  county 

jail. 

In  the  behavior  personal  offense  group,  which  includes  disorderly  con¬ 
duct,  keeping  gaming  house,  surety  of  the  peace,  etc.,  numbering  29,  there 
were  only  six  convictions:  only  one  individual  was  committed  to  county 
jail,  three  were  on  bond  to  keep  the  peace,  one  fined,  and  one  was  to  pay 
hospital  bill.  No  one  was  paroled  or  discharged  as  insolvent. 


Total  . 29 

Not  guilty  or  not  tried  .  23 

Convicted  .  6 

Total  convicted  .  6 

County  jail,  fine  and  costs .  1 

Bond  to  keep  peace  .  3 

Fine  and  costs  .  1 

Pay  hospital  bill  .  1 


(d)  RECIDIVISTS  OR  REPEATERS 

The  recidivists  in  the  incoming  stream  of  cases  were  studied  in  order 
to  get  some  notion  of  the  dispositions  made  in  such  cases  and  of  the  por- 
portion  of  recidivism.  It  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  data  concerning  recidi¬ 
vists  since  no  separate  record  or  notation  is  made  of  them.  There  is  no  card 
index  file  for  offenders.  The  only  record  is  in  the  alphabetical  index  of  each 
of  the  four  quarterly  dockets.  It  would  make  it  easier  for  the  court  to  know 
its  repeating  “customers”  if  there  were  also  an  individual  card  index  file  for 
offenders,  listing  all  charges  and  dispositions. 

The  names  and  records  of  all  offenders  on  the  dockets  for  1927,  whether 
convicted  or  not  convicted,  were  checked  in  the  dockets  of  previous  years. 
This  examination  was  carried  back  to  the  year  1917.  The  record  of 
recidivism  may  have  been  a  record  in  the  same  year  for  another  offense  or 
for  another  charge,  or  record  of  offenses  committed  in  previous  years.  Some 
of  these  offenders  received  concurrent  sentences  during  the  same  year,  some 
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consecutive  sentences,  and  others  received  and  served  their  sentences  at 
different  times. 

(2)  Arrests  and  trials.  One  hundred  and  seventy-seven  (177),  or  15.3 
per  cent  of  the  1,149  individuals  appearing  before  the  court  in  1927  were 
arrested  and  held  for  Quarter  Sessions  Court  more  than  once.  Thus  more 
than  one  in  every  seven  offenders  in  the  stream  of  cases  had  another  record 
in  the  court  in  1927  or  earlier. 

One  hundred  and  ten  (110)  of  the  177  repeaters  were  brought  before 
the  court  two  or  more  times  in  1927.  Some  of  them  were  arrested  and 
convicted  in  the  same  year,  some  in  previous  years,  and  some  of  them  were 
arrested  but  not  convicted.  Forty-eight  were  not  convicted,  while  62  were 
convicted ;  37  sentenced  to  custodial  care  and  25  to  non-custodial  care.  They 
were  charged  with  from  two  to  six  offenses  but,  of  course,  were  not  con¬ 
victed  of  all  charges  in  all  cases.  For  example,  of  the  82  in  court  twice 
during  the  year  1927,  25  were  convicted  on  each  charge,  24  convicted  on  one 
charge,  and  31  were  not  convicted.  Of  the  twelve  in  court  for  four 
offenses  each  during  the  year  1927,  8  were  not  convicted,  while  3  were 
convicted  on  each  charge  and  one  was  convicted  on  the  last  charge  only. 
(See  Table  10.) 

Sixty-seven  of  the  177  repeaters  were  in  court  only  once  during  1927, 
but  in  addition  had  been  in  court  one  or  more  times  prior  to  that  year.  (See 
Table  10a.) 

(2)  Convictions  in  1927  and  in  previous  years.  Ninety-seven,  or  19.5 
per  cent  of  the  total  convicted  individuals  in  1927  were  recidivists.  They 
had  been  convicted  at  least  once  before  in  1927  or  in  previous  years.  This 
means  that  one  in  every  five  individuals  convicted  was  a  repeater  through 
another  conviction  in  the  same  court.  Sixty-two  in  court  more  than  once 
in  1927  had  convictions  in  1927  only,  while  35  offenders  in  court  once  in 
1927  had  convictions  in  previous  years.  (See  Tables  10  and  10a.) 

Four  offenders  who  were  convicted  in  1927  were  also  convicted  in 
previous  years:  One  man  was  before  the  court  for  the  first  time  in  1920  and 
had  since  had  a  record  of  four  convictions;  another  man  was  first  heard  of 
in  1918  and  has  had  a  record  of  four  convictions;  another  who  came  to  the 
court’s  attention  for  the  first  time  in  1920  had  three  convictions;  while  still 
another  offender  who  was  before  the  judge  for  the  first  time  in  1925  had  a 
record  of  three  convictions. 

There  were  82  convictions  for  a  group  of  40  offenders  in  court  in 
1927,  22  of  whom  were  convicted  in  1927  as  well  as  in  previous  years,  and 
18  of  whom  were  not  convicted  in  1927  but  convicted  in  previous  years. 
(See  Table  12.) 

(3)  Offense  groups  among  recidivists.  The  data  indicate  a  high  recidi¬ 
vist  rate  both  for  arrests  and  convictions.  An  examination  of  the  type  of 
offenses  for  which  individuals  were  brought  to  court  will  give  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  what  this  means. 
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There  were  185  convictions:  45  were  in  the  aggression  property  group; 
38  in  the  conduct  family  group;  37  in  the  aggression  personal  group;  and 
19  in  the  group  of  liquor  violators.  (See  Table  12a.)  It  it  interesting  to 
note  that  the  offense  groups  in  which  the  recidivists  were  arrested  or  con¬ 
victed  are  in  the  field  of  larceny,  assault  and  battery,  non-support  of  family, 
and  illicit  manufacturing  and  selling  of  liquor. 

(4)  Character  of  the  dispositions.  An  examination  of  the  dispositions 
of  the  individuals  charged  with  two  or  more  offenses  in  1927  shows  that  of 
the  24  receiving  custodial  sentences,  one  had  been  placed  on  probation  first ; 
9  others  had  sentence  suspended  with  commitment  following,  while 
the  14  remaining  had  received  only  custodial  sentences,  to  the  county  jail, 
reformatory  or  penitentiary.  In  two  cases  the  first  commitment  was  to  the 
county  jail  and  commitment  to  the  penitentiary  followed.  The  non-custodial 
sentences  consisted  of  fines  and  costs,  suspended  sentence,  support  orders,  and 
bond  to  keep  the  peace.  In  addition,  13  individuals  who  were  sentenced  to 
custodial  care  received  this  sentence  for  the  last  offense  committed  in  1927, 
but  not  for  the  first  offense,  while  13  others  were  given  non-custodial 
sentences  for  the  last  offense  and  custodial  sentence  for  the  first  offense. 
Forty-eight  of  these  repeaters  were  found  to  be  not  guilty  or  were  not  tried 
in  1927.  (See  Table  9.) 

(5)  Serious  Crimes.  Under  the  Fourth  Offender  Act  passed  by  the 
Legislature  in  1929,  approved  April  29,  P.  L.  854,  persons  four  times  con¬ 
victed  of  certain  crimes  may  be  sentenced,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  to 
life  imprisonment  in  a  State  penitentiary.  Sec.  2. 

The  crimes  included  are  treason,  murder,  voluntary  manslaughter, 
sodomy,  buggery,  burglary,  entering  with  intent  to  steal,  robbery,  arson, 
mayhem,  kidnapping,  sale  of  narcotics,  perjury,  abortion,  pandering,  incest, 
or  any  offenses  committed  or  attempted  to  be  committed  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  or  with  the  aid  of  a  deadly  weapon  or  gunpowder. 

The  act  also  provides  that  the  conviction  for  which  the  offender  receives 
life  imprisonment  must  be  within  five  years  of  the  previous  conviction. 

The  study  shows  that  of  72  individuals  in  court  in  1927  who  were 
convicted  in  1927  or  previous  years,  four  offenders  had  four  convictions  in 
1927  and  in  previous  years ;  one  had  five  convictions  in  previous  years,  but 
none  in  1927;  and  seven  had  four  or  more  convictions  in  1927,  but  not  in 
previous  years:  4  convictions,  3;  5  convictions,  2;  and  6  convictions,  2. 
Thus  there  were  12  offenders  with  records  of  four  or  more  convictions. 

However,  none  of  the  offenders  committed  four  successive  crimes  of 
the  character  set  forth  in  the  act;  for  example,  one  man  was  convicted  three 
times  for  robbery  and  once  for  larceny. 

Comment.  The  facts  show  that  while  the  recidivist  rate  is  high,  the 
crimes  which  recidivists  commit  are  not  major  crimes.  This  indicates  that 
an  efficient  policy  of  social  investigation  and  following-up  of  discharged 
prisoners,  parolees  and  probationers,  is  needed  and  would  probably  help  reduce 
the  recidivist  rate. 
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Racial  factors  are  undoubtedly  present.  The  experience  of  the  prison 
authorities  indicates  that  the  proportion  of  colored  among  the  prison  popula¬ 
tion  is  increasing  year  by  year.  The  rapid  growth  of  certain  sections  of  the 
county  in  which  new  population  from  Philadelphia  has  come,  also  brings 
problems  of  law  enforcement  into  Delaware  County  from  other  sections. 
The  racial  factors  and  the  presence  of  transient  elements  in  the  population 
also  show  the  need  for  a  social  approach  to  the  problem  through  individual¬ 
ization  of  treatment. 

IV.  SOCIAL  TREATMENT  OF  ADULT  OFFENDERS 
(a)  INTRA-MURAL  CARE 

The  intra-mural  or  custodial  care  of  adult  offenders  in  Delaware  County 
is  provided  for  by  commitments  to  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Industrial  Reformatory  at  Huntingdon,  State  Industrial  Home  for 
Women  at  Muncy,  and  the  County  jail  at  Media. 

However,  as  early  as  1866  Delaware  County  was  authorized  to  receive 
long  term  prisoners.  By  the  Act  of  March  22,  1871,  P.L.  435,  it  was 
made  lawful  for  Delaware  County  judges  to  sentence  prisoners  convicted 
of  any  crime,  except  murder  in  the  second  degree  or  manslaughter,  to  the 
State  penitentiary  or  the  county  prison  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  As  a 
result,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  judges  in  the  past  to  sentence  all  types 
of  offenders  to  the  county  jail. 

This  policy,  as  will  be  noted  later,  is  being  changed  by  the  present  judges 
of  the  county. 

Types  of  custodial  commitment  in  1927.  In  the  year  1927,  138  indi¬ 
viduals  were  committed  to  the  county  jail  and  71  to  State  institutions.  Of 
the  71  sent  to  State  institutions,  45  were  sent  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  13 
to  the  Western  Penitentiary,  and  13  to  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reformatory. 

Of  the  138  committed  to  the  County  Jail,  53,  or  about  40  per  cent, 
were  liquor  violators;  46,  or  one-third,  were  convicted  of  aggressive  property 
crimes.  Only  one  liquor  violator  was  sent  to  a  State  penitentiary.  More 
than  sixty  per  cent  of  the  commitments  to  the  State  institutions  were  for 
offenses  against  property. 

The  place  of  commitment,  county  jail,  penitentiary  or  reformatory, 
depended  upon  the  circumstances  and  judicial  discretion.  The  offenses  of 
those  sent  to  the  penitentiaries  were  usually,  but  not  always,  of  a  more 
serious  nature  than  those  of  offenders  sent  to  the  local  jail.  Five  individuals 
were  sent  to  State  institutions  for  homicide ;  three  were  sent  to  the  county 
jail  for  this  crime.  Eleven  of  the  thirteen  youths  sent  to  the  reformatory 
were  sent  for  property  crimes.  (See  Tables  6,  6a,  7,  7a.) 

Just  as  this  study  is  going  on  a  custodial  program  for  prisoners  is  being 
developed.  The  present  plans  include  the  removal  of  the  accommodations 
for  convicted  prisoners  to  a  penal  farm  in  the  country  and  the  retention  of 
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the  old  county  jail  at  the  county  seat  for  prisoners  awaiting  trial.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  custodial  care  of  prisoners  in  Delaware  County,  therefore,  will 
be  considered  from  two  aspects — that  of  the  facilities  at  the  old  county  jail 
at  Media,  and  facilities  being  developed  at  the  newly  purchased  prison  farm 
site  known  as  “Broad  Meadows  Farm”. 

There  is  also  a  separate  discussion  of  the  work  program  for  prisoners 
at  the  old  jail,  at  Broad  Meadows  Farm  and  on  county  projects,  etc. 

(1)  Old  County  Jail 

The  present  county  jail  at  Media  is  an  old-fashioned  type  of  jail  facing 
the  public  square  in  the  heart  of  Media,  the  county  seat.  It  has  a  yard 
surrounded  by  a  stone  wall.  The  cells  are  built  against  the  outer  masonry 
wall  of  the  jail  building  and  open  on  a  central  well;  the  windows  in  the 
cells  are  of  the  slit  type  in  the  outside  wall  of  the  jail. 

The  women’s  section  must  be  reached  by  passing  through  the  men’s 
corridor.  The  facilities  for  both  men  and  women  are  limited  and  there  is 
much  overcrowding.  There  are  usually  two,  and  sometimes  three,  men  in 
one  cell.  Because  the  women’s  quarters  are  of  the  dormitory  type,  arrange¬ 
ments  can  be  more  readily  made  when  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number, 
but  even  here  space  is  limited. 

Under  the  new  Prison  Board  and  the  new  warden,  John  J.  Cain,1  a 
number  of  physical  improvements  were  made  in  the  jail.  A  new  plumbing 
system  and  a  new  heating  system  were  installed  ;  the  jail  was  painted ;  sewerage 
was  introduced  into  the  prison.  Because  the  jail  lacked  sewerage,  there  was 
much  difficulty  with  toilets  and  plumbing.  The  drainage  of  the  yard  was 
improved  so  that  cells,  which  previously  were  damp,  are  now  dry.  The  roofs 
were  also  repaired.  These  improvements  have  modernized  the  jail  to  a 
limited  extent,  but  do  not  make  the  place  suitable  for  the  care  and  training 
of  prisoners  under  a  modern  system. 

There  are  only  58  available  cells  for  the  men;  there  are  nine  cells  which 
can  be  used  for  women.  If  all  the  men  and  women  were  to  have  separate 
quarters  for  themselves,  the  capacity  of  the  jail  would  only  be  67.  However, 
the  number  of  inmates  is  often  three  times  that  number. 

Jail  Population 

Daily  Average.  The  daily  average  number  of  prisoners  for  the  year 
1928  was  143.  The  following  table  shows  the  daily  average  by  months: 


January .  133 

February .  153 

March .  154 

April  .  158 

May .  149 

June .  152 


July  .  146 

August .  145 

September  .  130 

October .  133 

November  .  124 

December .  139 


1  Isaac  W.  Johnson,  formerly  sheriff  of  Delaware  County,  was  appointed  warden 
in  March,  1930. 
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April,  it  will  be  noted,  was  the  heaviest  month,  with  an  average  of  158; 
November  had  the  smallest  average,  124. 

Maximum  Daily  Population.  It  is  important  from  the  point  of  view 
of  institutional  planning  to  know  the  largest  number  for  which  provision 
has  to  be  made.  In  1928  the  largest  number  of  prisoners  was  180,  of  these 
167  were  men  and  13  women,  on  April  12th,  1928.  The  largest  number  so 
far  in  1929  was  199,  of  these  182  were  men  and  17  women,  on  March  22nd. 

On  April  12th,  1928,  there  were  180  individuals,  167  men  and  13 
women,  confined  in  the  jail.  Sixty-four,  or  36  per  cent,  were  serving 
sentences  imposed  by  magistrates;  fifty-three,  or  29  per  cent,  were  held  for 
trial. 

The  proportion  of  those  sentenced  and  not  sentenced,  a  total  of  199  (182 
men  and  17  women),  on  March  22nd,  1929,  were  as  follows: 

Seventy-five,  or  38  per  cent,  were  serving  sentences  imposed  by  the 
court;  sixty-two,  or  31  per  cent,  were  serving  sentences  imposed  by  magis¬ 
trates;  sixty-two,  or  31  per  cent,  were  held  for  trial. 

These  proportions,  of  course,  vary  from  time  to  time  due  in  part  to  the 
nearness  of  court  sessions  and  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  criminal  population 
of  the  county.  However,  we  may  say  that  two-thirds  are  usually  sentenced 
individuals  and  one-third  prisoners  awaiting  trial.  The  number  of  women 
is  usually  less  than  ten  per  cent. 


Nature  of  Jail  Population 

Sex.  As  has  been  noted,  the  number  of  women  prisoners  is  rather  small 
and  requires  limited  space.  They,  however,  present  a  serious  administrative 
problem  because  of  the  lack  of  facilities. 

Color.  Another  administrative  problem,  but  not  so  serious  a  one,  is 
that  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  colored  prisoners.  There 
are  no  data  as  to  colored  and  white  prisoners  sentenced  by  the  magistrates 
or  held  for  trial.  The  statistics  for  prisoners  convicted  and  sentenced  in  the 
year  1927  and  committed  by  the  courts  of  record  show,  that  of  the  113 
prisoners  committed,  55  were  white  and  58  black;  during  the  year  1928  of 
the  191  prisoners  committed  by  the  courts  of  record,  116  were  white  and 
75  black.  The  percentage  thus  varies  from  40  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  and 
over. 

Ages.  The  age  statistics  relate  only  to  those  who  were  sent  to  jail 
during  the  year  under  sentence  by  the  court. 


1927  1928 


Under  16  years. . . . 

. .  0 

Under  16  years. . . 

...  0 

16  to  21  years . 

. .  16 

16  to  21  years . 

. . .  4 

21  to  29  years . 

. .  35 

21  to  29  years . 

30  years  upward. . . 

..  62 

30  years  upward. . . 

. . . 122 
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The  juveniles  are,  of  course,  cared  for  elsewhere;  none  are  brought  to 
the  jail  either  before  hearing  or  after  hearing.  The  jail  population  consists, 
therefore,  of  adults  with  an  average  age  of  slightly  more  than  thirty  years. 

Social  Status  of  Prisoners.  The  social  facts  collected  by  the  prison  are 
few  in  number  and  only  concern  inmates  sentenced  by  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  of  the  191  sentenced  in  1928, 
less  than  one-third  were  married,  the  rest  were  single  or  widowed ;  less  than 
one-third  were  total  abstainers,  the  others  called  themselves  “moderate  drink¬ 
ers”.  The  fact  that  only  27,  or  fifteen  per  cent,  had  attended  school  is 
startling,  the  rest  said  they  had  never  attended  school ;  45,  or  more  than 
one-fourth,  could  not  read  or  write  English ;  only  28,  or  a  little  more  than 
one-third,  were  born  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  proportion  of  foreign-born  was  slightly  in  excess  of  their  proportion 
in  the  general  population.  Of  the  191,  51  were  foreign-born,  and  of  these 
all  but  four  came  from  the  Slavic  and  Latin  countries  of  Eastern  and  Southern 

Europe. 

To  sum  up,  25  per  cent  of  the  prisoners  were  probably  immigrants  and 
almost  40  per  cent  were  colored,  leaving  the  remaining  one-third  of  the 
prison  population  native-born  whites. 

Most  of  these  prisoners  were  men  who  had  no  skilled  trades  and 
belonged  to  the  unskilled  laboring  group,  or  the  semi-skilled  artisan  group. 

Types  of  Sentence.  During  the  year  there  were  90  prisoners  com¬ 
mitted  on  straight  sentences;  of  these  only  two  were  serving  sentences  of 
more  than  one  year.  There  were  101  prisoners  committed  with  minimum 
and  maximum  sentences;  of  these  23  were  serving  sentences  of  more  than 
one  year.  Thus,  there  were  25  prisoners  with  sentences  varying  from  the 
minimum  of  one  year  to  the  maximum  sentences  of  seven  and  one-half  to 
fifteen  years.  Some  of  these  long  term  prisoners  were  sentenced  recently 
but  most  of  them  have  been  in  jail  for  a  number  of  years.  Few  of  these 
commitments  were  made  by  the  sitting  judges. 

Judge  Fronefield  and  his  associates  are  abandoning  the  policy  of  com¬ 
mitting  long  term  prisoners  to  the  county  jail.  Instead  they  are  committing 
the  long  term  prisoners  to  the  penitentiaries  and  State  institutions.  This  wise 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  judges,  although  it  can  only  help  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  to  a  limited  extent,  is  a  forward  looking  step  in  consonance  with  modern 
experience  and  the  best  thought  on  the  subject. 

Industries.  The  equipment  of  the  jail  and  its  physical  shortcomings 
make  it  difficult  to  develop  occupations  for  the  inmates.  The  work  is  largely 
confined  to  the  making  of  rag  rugs  and  chair  caning.  The  industries  are, 
therefore,  limited  and  are  of  a  character  that  offer  few  opportunities  for 
training  and  practically  no  prospect  that  the  experience  gained  by  working 
at  them  can  be  used  by  the  men  after  leaving  the  institution.  There  is  a 
work  room  where  rag  rugs  are  woven;  here  the  inmates  also  cut,  sew,  and 
ball  carpet  rags.  There  are  a  few  looms  and  twenty-six  machines  for  sewing. 
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The  maximum  number  of  men  employed  in  the  work  rooms  are  twenty  men 
at  cutting  rags,  eight  to  ten  at  weaving,  two  at  chair  caning. 

Rugs  are  sold  to  people  throughout  the  county.  The  carpet  rags  are 
sold  to  the  Blind  Home  in  Philadelphia  and  to  carpet  manufacturers.  The 
demand  for  rag  carpet  is  decreasing  and  there  is  very  little  of  this  sold  to 
householders,  but  there  is  a  fairly  steady  demand  for  rag  rugs,  which  is 
being  met  by  the  prison.  The  usual  income  from  manufactured  goods  is 
$4,000  to  $6,000  per  annum. 


The  following  table  shows  the  income  and  expenditures  for  1926. 

Revenue  Received  Expenditures 


Total  .  $8,260.98 


Carpets  manufactured,  sales  .  314.78 

Cane,  sales  .  489.03 

Cutting,  sewing,  balling  rags .  5,754.10 

Rugs  .  1,703.07 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  and  expenditures  for  1928. 


$2,451.26 

2.16 

257.79 

2,191.31 


Revenue  Received 

Total  .  $6,965.16 


Expenditures 

$2,331.40 


Carpet,  sales  .  941.80 

Cane,  sales  .  539.00 

Cutting,  sewing,  balling  rags .  1,009.11 

Weaving  rugs,  etc .  4,475.25 


170.85 

2,160.55 


In  1928  there  was  an  additional  expenditure  in  the  sum  of  $564.21  for 
carpet  machinery,  which  must  be  deducted  from  the  income. 

Plans  for  Old  Jail.  The  present  jail  is  to  be  improved  and  added  to 
so  that  it  will  afford  better  facilities  and  suitable  equipment  for  the  care  of 
prisoners  awaiting  trial. 

The  County  Commissioners  have  recently  purchased  six  properties 
adjoining  the  old  jail  for  the  sum  of  $53,678.46. 

On  the  new  site  will  be  built  a  building  containing  the  warden’s  resi¬ 
dence,  an  infirmary  for  prisoners  needing  hospitalization,  which  will  be 
used  for  all  prisoners,  including  those  at  Broad  Meadows  Farm  and  those 
awaiting  trial.  On  this  site  will  be  erected  also  a  heating  plant  for  the  court 
house  and  the  jail.  This  new  building  program  will  provide  ample  accom¬ 
modations  for  untried  prisoners,  sick  prisoners  and  for  administration. 

(2)  Prison  Farm 

The  matter  of  building  a  new  county  jail  in  Delaware  County  has  been 
under  discussion  for  many  years.  The  first  plan  of  the  County  Commissioners 
was  to  raze  the  old  jail  in  Media  and  build  a  congregate  jail  on  its  site.  They, 
however,  received  advice  from  groups  of  citizens  interested  in  developing  a 
more  modern  system  of  penal  care  than  that  represented  by  a  congregate 
institution  at  the  county  seat.  After  many  years  of  discussion,  the  present 
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plan  of  a  prison  farm  was  adopted.  The  history  of  the  movement  is  in¬ 
structive. 

Eight  years  ago,  in  1921,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Armory  at  Media, 
at  which  various  phases  of  the  problem  were  discussed  publicly  for  the  first 
time. 

In  1923  a  report  was  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  the  People’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  with  Dr.  Jesse  H.  Holmes,  of  Swarthmore,  as  Chairman.  The  report 
recommended  the  removal  of  the  prison  to  the  country;  an  increase  in  the 
variety  of  occupations;  introduction  of  social  and  recreational  features;  the 
segregation  of  young  and  first  term  prisoners  from  old  timers,  and  of  con¬ 
victed  inmates  from  those  held  for  trial;  the  establishment  of  an  infirmary 
and  provision  for  the  segregation  and  treatment  of  contagious  diseases;  and 
the  introduction  of  a  paroling  system  in  order  to  reduce  overcrowding.  It 
was  also  suggested  that  the  present  jail  be  used  as  a  house  of  detention  for 
untried  male  prisoners,  when  the  penal  farm  is  established,  and  that  long 
term  prisoners  be  sent  to  State  institutions. 

In  1925  a  new  report  was  made  by  a  committee  of  the  People’s  Asser¬ 
tion  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Louis  N.  Robinson,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Penal  Affairs,  and  Mr.  Carl  DeMoll,  an  architect.  In  this  report 
an  industrial  penal  farm  colony,  on  the  unit  plan,  was  advocated.  A  compre¬ 
hensive  plan  and  layout  of  buildings,  including  administration  building,  dining 
and  assembly  hall,  kitchen,  boiler  house,  laundry,  workshop,  garage,  infirmary, 
farm  buildings,  homes  for  officers,  baseball  field,  bath  house,  swimming  pool, 
sewage  disposal  plant  and  water  tank,  were  presented.  It  was  advocated  that 
no  long  term  prisoners  be  kept  here.  The  penal  colony  was  to  have  no  wall 
and  there  were  to  be  dormitories  for  most  of  the  prisoners  and  cells  for 
refractory  prisoners  only.  In  these  plans  a  building  was  provided  for 
women,  but  it  was  also  recommended  that  all  sentenced  women  be  sent  to 
the  State  Industrial  Home  for  Women  at  Muncy,  with  the  suggestion  that 
provision  be  made  for  a  small  group  of  women  at  the  prison  farm  for  the 
present. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  report  recommended  that  prisoners  awaiting 
trial,  as  well  as  those  convicted  and  sentenced,  be  kept  on  the  prison  farm. 

Authorization  for  a  prison  farm  was  finally  given  by  three  successive 
grand  juries,  but  it  was  then  found  that  existing  statutory  enactments  required 
that  the  jail  be  at,  or  near,  the  county  seat.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Penal  Affairs  a  bill  was  finally  drawn  up  and 
passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1927.  Thus,  by  the  Act  of  April  27,  1927,  P.L. 
423,  amending  Act  of  April  6,  1921,  P.L.  100,  the  removal  of  the  county 
jail  to  the  country  from  the  county  seat  was  made  possible.  This  legislation 
authorized  the  County  Commissioners  to  purchase  a  tract  of  as  much  as  five 
hundred  acres  on  which  to  establish  a  prison  farm.  Because  there  had  been 
no  legislative  authority  to  build  a  prison  farm  when  the  grand  jury  approved 
the  step,  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  go  through  this  process  of  grand  jury 
approval  again. 
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Broad  Meadows  Farm.  In  February  1928  the  County  Commissioners 
purchased  a  farm  at  Concord,  known  as  “Broad  Meadows  Farm”  for  the 
new  prison  farm  site,  at  a  cost  of  $51,876.25.  Possession  was  not  obtained 
until  April  1929  because  of  an  existing  tenant  lease.  This  farm  is  to  be 
eventually  used  for  all  convicted  men  and  women,  but  not  for  those  awaiting 
trial.  The  site  has  been  approved  by  the  State  Department  of  Welfare. 
It  is  adjacent  to  the  Glen  Mills  School  for  Boys  and  the  school  structures 
are  visible,  although  the  buildings  themselves  are  about  one  and  a  half  miles 
from  the  prison  site.  It  has  been  decided  to  set  the  area  nearest  the  school 
out  in  woodland,  then  the  part  of  the  prison  farm  which  is  in  active  use  will 
not  touch  the  training  school  property. 

The  County  Commissioners  recently  announced  that  approximately 
seventy-five  acres  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  prison  farm  are  to  be  used  for  a 
County  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium.  This  is  considered  feasible  since  the  tract 
of  land  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  property 
by  the  Cheyney  Road.  The  entire  tract  contains  260  acres  and  this  will 
leave  about  200  acres  for  the  prison  farm. 

According  to  the  controller’s  report,  $5,234.82  were  spent  in  the  year 
1928  for  alterations;  additions,  including  lumber,  paint,  millwork,  roofing, 
plumbing,  concrete  blocks,  piping,  insurance,  taxes  and  advertising.  Most  of 
the  money  above  the  purchase  price  was  spent  for  alterations  and  additions 
to  a  building  already  on  the  place.  This  work  was  done  by  inmates  of  the 
county  jail.  This  building,  known  as  the  “bunkhouse”  was  used  as  a  dining 
room  and  shelter  for  inmates  of  the  county  jail  who  were  brought  out  every 
day  to  work  on  the  property. 

In  the  year  1928  the  County  Commissioners  turned  over  $5,000  to  the 
Prison  Board  for  the  development  of  Broad  Meadows  Farm;  $2,860.11  was 
spent  during  the  year.  This  includes  expenditures  for  auto  trucks,  horses 
and  wagons,  repairs,  tobacco,  clothing,  seeds,  tools,  etc. 

During  the  year  1928  the  stone  quarry  on  the  property  was  opened;  a 
road  was  built;  fencing  was  repaired;  brush  was  cleared  and  the  temporary 
bunkhouse  was  built.  This  work  was  done  before  the  tenant  left  the  place, 
through  an  arrangement  with  the  tenant,  who  allowed  this  work  to  be  done 
by  the  prisoners  in  return  for  help  given  him  in  gathering  corn,  harvesting 
crops,  etc. 

At  the  time  of  the  study  in  1929,  the  men  had  set  out  4,000  cabbage 
plants,  3,500  tomato  plants  and  it  was  expected  that  ten  acres  of  potatoes 
would  be  planted.  They  also  were  clearing  the  brush  on  the  land,  cutting 
weeds,  etc.  Twenty- five  to  thirty  men  were  sent  out  to  Broad  Meadows  Farm 
every  day  by  auto  truck  to  do  this  work.  They  returned  to  the  prison  each 
night. 

Building  Plans 

Mr.  George  F.  Idell,  the  architect,  following  request  of  the  County 
Commissioners  prepared  plans  for  the  women’s  building.  It  had  been  thought 
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expedient  to  erect  this  building  as  the  first  unit,  since  the  jail  at  Media  was 
overcrowded  due  to  the  presence  of  women  in  the  jail.  According  to  the 
prison  authorities,  a  riot  which  took  place  in  the  jail  during  1928,  was  due 
in  some  measure  to  the  presence  of  women  here. 

Work  on  this  unit  was  begun  following  the  final  action  favorable  to  the 
project  by  the  June  Grand  Jury  and  approval  of  the  plans  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Welfare  on  July  15,  1929.  The  question  of  distance  between 
the  men  and  the  women’s  sections  is  still  to  be  settled  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Welfare.  If  there  are  no  delays,  the  architect  expects  the  women’s 
building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  on  June  15,  1930.  The  entire  cost 
for  this  unit  is  estimated  at  $85,000  for  40  to  44  cells,  or  a  little  over 
$2,000  per  cell. 

IV omens  Section.  The  architect  stated  eight  to  ten  acres  of  the  prison 
site  nearest  the  Cheyney  Road,  and  immediately  across  from  the  tract  on 
which  it  is  planned  to  erect  the  County  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium,  would  be 
enclosed  in  a  cyclone  fence,  eight  feet  high,  and  made  of  wire  with  spikes 
on  top.  The  women’s  building  would  be  in  this  area.  Adjoining  the  prison 
building  there  is  to  be  a  chicken  yard.  The  women  are  to  raise  chickens; 
and  the  eggs  are  to  be  sold  to  the  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium.  They  are  to 
work  in  the  kitchen  at  canning,  cooking,  etc.,  do  knitting,  weaving  and  other 
work  in  the  workrooms;  do  laundry  work  and  all  domestic  work  in  the 
building. 

The  building  for  the  women  is  to  consist  of  two  stories  and  a  basement. 
The  basement  is  to  be  half  out  of  the  ground,  and  therefore,  will  be  well 
lighted,  so  that  it  may  be  utilized  for  laundry  purposes,  storage  and  work¬ 
rooms.  The  two  upper  stories,  above  the  basement,  are  to  be  in  six  units. 
The  two  central  units  provide  for  an  administrative  section  on  the  ground 
floor  and  apartments  for  attendants  on  the  second  floor.  Two  wings,  con¬ 
taining  two  units  each,  are  to  be  used  for  the  inmates,  thus  allowing  a  four¬ 
fold  classification.  It  is  planned  to  provide  for  the  separation  of  black  and 
white  prisoners  and  of  troublesome  prisoners,  such  as  dope  fiends,  from  the 
mentally  and  emotionally  normal  inmates. 

The  inmates  quarters  make  provision  for  36  cells,  9  cells  in  each  unit, 
and  four  bath  cells,  or  one  for  each  unit.  The  County  Commissioners  decided 
not  to  have  any  dormitories.  All  cells  are  to  be  single,  outside  cells,  well 
lighted,  and  each  is  to  be  equipped  with  a  toilet  and  basin.  The  dining  room 
will  also  serve  as  a  day  room. 

There  is  to  be  a  large  kitchen  and  canning  department,  with  a  space  that 
will  be  large  enough  for  the  normal  cooking  of  the  institution  and  also  for 
canning.  A  screened  porch  outside  the  kitchen  will  allow  additional  space 
for  canning. 

As  soon  as  this  building  is  erected,  all  the  women  prisoners  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Media. 

Men’s  Section.  At  the  time  of  the  study  in  1929,  no  plans,  as  yet,  were 
made  for  the  men’s  section.  The  architect  stated  that  the  men’s  section  is 
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to  be  enclosed  with  a  wire  cyclone  fence,  eight  feet  high,  and  having  spikes 
on  top.  Only  the  exercise  yard  is  to  be  enclosed  by  a  wall.  It  is  planned 
to  have  the  farm  itself  outside  the  cyclone  fence.  The  men  are  to  do 
farming  and  dairying,  and  also  industrial  work  in  the  shops  in  the  prison 
building.  The  plans  provide  for  a  single  cell  for  each  inmate  in  the  men’s 
section,  as  well  as  in  the  women’s  section. 

The  approach  to  the  whole  prison  farm  enclosure  will  be  through  the 
administration  building  in  the  men’s  section. 

Prisoners  will  be  transferred  gradually  from  the  jail  in  Media,  and  as 
accommodations  are  ready  at  Broad  Meadows  Farm. 

(3)  Work  Program  for  Prisoners 

The  work  program  for  the  prisoners  is  to  be  a  three-fold  one:  (1)  In¬ 
door  occupations,  which  include  the  occupations  established  for  prisoners  in 
the  old  jail,  such  as,  the  making  of  carpet  rags  and  rugs,  chair  caning,  etc., 
as  have  been  described  already;  (2)  outdoor  work,  which  includes  work  on 
county  bridges,  etc.,  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  engineer,  and  work 
in  pulling  down  the  old  buildings  adjoining  the  jail;  (3)  work  at  Broad 
Meadows  Farm,  which  includes  the  preparation  of  the  site  for  use,  and 
agricultural  labor  on  the  farm;  and  as  many  industrial  activities  as  possible 
as  the  prison  farm  develops. 

At  the  time  of  the  study,  the  program  of  work  for  the  prisoners  was 
as  follows: 

The  women  prisoners  had  practically  no  occupations  except  domestic 
work  in  their  cells. 

The  men  were  engaged  at  a  variety  of  work,  including  work  at  Broad 
Meadows  Farm,  work  at  the  Media  jail,  work  at  the  court  house,  road  work, 
and  helping  to  tear  down  the  houses  on  the  site  adjoining  the  jail  recently 
purchased  by  the  County  Commissioners. 

The  County  Commissioners  did  not  give  out  contracts  for  the  work  in 
the  wrecking  of  the  old  buildings  adjacent  to  the  jail  site.  This  is  being  done 
with  prison  labor.  The  County  Commissioners  also  made  arrangements 
with  the  contractors  to  have  the  men  clean  bricks  taken  from  these  houses. 
For  this  work  the  county  receives  $10  per  thousand  bricks  from  one  con¬ 
tractor  and  $12  per  thousand  bricks  from  another  contractor. 

In  May  1929  the  men  were  employed  as  follows:  45  to  50  men  on 
the  brick  pile  and  wrecking  at  Media;  25  to  30  men  at  Broad  Meadows 
Farm  planting  and  clearing;  16  men  cutting,  sorting  and  balling  rags  for 
rugs;  8  to  10  men  on  the  Lindbergh  Bridge  at  Clifton;  3  to  5  men  on 
the  court  house  lawn;  2  outside  men  at  the  jail  and  two  yard  men  at  the 
Media  jail.  This  shows  that  100  to  115  men,  of  the  140  men  detained  at 
the  time  of  the  visit,  were  engaged  in  some  form  of  occupation. 

Comment.  The  situation  in  the  old  jail,  with  its  limitations  as  to 
capacity,  equipment  for  industrial  training,  facilities  for  the  segregation  of 
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tried  and  untried  prisoners,  black  and  white,  men  and  women,  shows  the 
need  for  a  new  institution.  The  character  of  the  old  institution  and  the 
fact  that  this  type  of  building  is  not  suitable  for  expansion,  shows  the  wisdom 
of  the  County  Commissioners  and  the  Prison  Board  in  planning  a  jail  in 
the  country  on  the  unit  type  of  construction,  making  expansion  easy  at  low 
cost,  and  making  it  possible  to  introduce  industries  and  facilities  for  segre¬ 
gation  and  training.  In  time  all  convicts  will  be  transferred  from  the  Media 
jail  to  the  new  institution,  leaving  only  those  at  Media  who  are  awaiting 
trial. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  an  increase  in  the  general  population 
of  the  county  usually  means  an  increase  in  the  jail  population ;  this  is  important 
in  the  light  of  the  rapidly  growing  population  of  Delaware  County. 

When  data  were  gathered  in  1925,  it  was  thought  reasonable  to  assume 
that  a  new  institution  with  a  capacity  of  175  to  200  would  meet  the  needs 
of  the  county  amply  for  some  years  to  come.  With  the  decision  of  the 
board  to  establish  a  prison  farm  for  the  use  of  convicted  prisoners,  and  hold 
those  awaiting  trial  in  the  old  jail  in  Media,  this  provision  is  still  a  reasonable 
one,  since  the  total  number  of  inmates,  comprised  of  convicted  prisoners  as  well 
as  those  awaiting  trial  has  increased  and  now  reaches  a  maximum  of  200  for 
both.  A  prison  farm  accommodating  175  to  200  convicted  prisoners  will, 
therefore,  be  ample.  Other  building  units  can  be  added  later. 

The  establishment  of  a  prison  farm  in  Delaware  County  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  detention  house  for  untried  prisoners  in  Media  is  a  forward  look¬ 
ing  step  of  very  great  social  value.  The  judges,  county  and  prison  officials 
have  put  Delaware  County  in  the  van  of  penal  progress  by  this  action.  The 
stress  on  individualization  of  treatment  is  noteworthy  and  in  accord  with 
modern  scientific  and  social  views. 

Parole  in  relation  to  custodial  care.  The  present  parole  system  has  no 
definite  relation  to  custodial  care.  Men  paroled  under  the  Ludlow  Act  report 
to  the  prison  warden  until  their  term  expires.  There  is  no  follow-up  into 
their  homes  or  working  environment,  nor  has  the  prison  facilities  for  train¬ 
ing  them  in  preparation  for  discharge.  Men  paroled  to  pay  fines  to  the 
probation  officer,  did  not  report  to  the  warden,  unless  they  had  minimum  and 
maximum  sentences.  Under  this  system  prison  experience  has  no  relationship 
to  parole.  It  is  hoped  that  with  the  development  of  the  new  prison  farm  the 
training  and  work  in  prison  will  be  a  “course  of  sprouts”  for  the  men  later 
discharged  on  parole.  Then  the  prison  experience,  coupled  with  education  and 
training  of  the  men  while  under  custodial  care,  can  be  carried  over  and  used  in 
plans  for  parole  follow-up.  It  is  suggested  that  this  be  inaugurated  by  having 
the  probation  or  parole  officer  visit  men  before  they  leave  prison  on  parole,  so 
that  he  may  be  in  contact  with  them  at  an  early  date.  This  will  correlate 
intra-mural  care  of  offenders  with  their  extra-mural  care  after  release. 

The  question  of  the  investigation  and  follow-up  of  discharged  prisoners, 
parolees  and  probationers  is  discussed  in  the  next  section  on  extra-mural  care. 
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(b)  EXTRA-MURAL  CARE 

Extra-mural  care  is  concerned  with  men  on  suspended  sentence  or  those 
conditionally  discharged  from  prison.  To  be  effective,  investigation  should  be 
made  before  a  suspended  sentence  or  a  conditional  prison  release  is  granted ; 
there  should  be  probationary  supervision  also,  or  follow-up  for  those  on  sus¬ 
pended  sentence,  and  parole  supervision  of  those  conditionally  liberated. 

This  discussion  excludes  non-support  and  desertion  cases,  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  in  a  subsequent  section  of  the  findings,  and  therefore,  will  only  con¬ 
cern  itself  with  probation  and  parole  work  with  offenders  convicted  of  other 
crimes. 

In  Delaware  County  there  are  few  cases  in  which  investigation  is  made 
prior  to  the  granting  of  probation  or  parole  to  adults;  men  and  women  on 
suspended  sentence,  or  conditional  discharge,  or  parole,  receive  practically  no 
probation  or  parole  oversight.  Extra-mural  care,  whether  of  probationers  or 
parolees,  is  negative  in  character,  except  for  the  collection  of  moneys  from 
offenders  disposed  of  by  the  judges  in  criminal  court.  Moneys  ordered  to  be 
paid  to  the  probation  department  as  fines  are  turned  over  to  the  county 
treasurer,  or  the  State  treasurer,  as  the  case  may  be.  Costs  are  turned  over 
to  the  county  treasurer.  Restitution  moneys  are  transmitted  to  the  beneficiary 
designated  by  the  court. 

The  positive  aspect  of  probation  and  parole  work,  the  investigation  and 
supervision  of  probationers  and  parolees,  is  not  developed.  There  is  no  con¬ 
structive  supervision  or  scientific  investigation.  Medical  and  mental  clinics 
are  not  used  in  adult  cases  in  order  to  obtain  a  clinical  picture  of  the  person¬ 
ality  and  emotional  difficulties  of  the  offender.  The  practice  which  obtains  in 
some  jurisdictions  of  using  medical  clinics  for  physical  and  mental  investiga¬ 
tions  of  prospective  probationers  and  parolees  is  not  followed  in  Delaware 
County. 

(1)  Statistical  Analysis.  Eighty-one  individuals  were  released  on  sus¬ 
pended  sentence,  probation,  parole,  and  discharged  as  insolvent  during  the  year 
1927 ;  this  does  not  include  those  on  suspended  sentence  or  on  probation  to 
pay  support  orders.  These  81  individuals  represent  only  16.4  per  cent  of  the 
492  offenders  who  were  convicted  or  whose  cases  were  adjudicated. 

It  will  be  noted  that  only  a  very  small  number  of  these  individuals 
were  actually  placed  under  supervision.  Four  were  placed  on  probation  and 
26  on  parole.  It  does  not  mean  that  all  the  parolees  are  supervised,  however, 
except  for  money  collections.  (See  Table  4.) 

Probationers.  The  four  individuals  placed  on  probation  were  convicted 
of  crimes  of  aggression  against  property.  (See  Table  4). 

Suspended  Sentences.  Of  the  42  individuals  placed  on  suspended 
sentence,  18  were  convicted  of  crimes  of  aggression  against  property;  the 
remaining  24  consisted  of  7  convicted  of  crimes  of  aggression  against  the 
person,  liquor  violators  6,  sex  misconduct  4,  aggression  sex  1,  conduct  family 
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1,  convicted  of  offense  against  government  or  government  regulations  1,  and 
highway  offenses  4. 

Offenders  placed  on  probation  or  suspended  sentence  represent  only  a 
small  percentage  of  offenders  convicted  in  each  of  these  groups. 

Parolees.  The  26  parolees  comprised  the  following  classes  of  offenders: 
13  liquor  violators,  representing  25  per  cent  of  the  53  individuals  committed 
to  county  jail  for  that  offense;  5  highway  offenders,  representing  40  per  cent 
of  the  12  committed  to  jail  for  these  offenses,  5  convicted  for  offenses  against 
property,  which  is  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  offenders  committed  to 
county  jail  from  this  group;  2  convicted  of  crimes  of  aggression  against  the 
person,  and  I  convicted  of  offense  against  government  or  government  regula¬ 
tions.  (See  Tables  4  and  7). 

Insolvent  Discharges.  Of  the  9  offenders  discharged  as  insolvent,  4  were 
convicted  for  liquor  violations,  and  4  for  crimes  of  aggression  against  the 
person,  etc.  (See  Tables  4  and  7). 

(2)  Percentage  of  sentence  served  by  parolees  and  insolvents.  Sixteen 
of  the  26  parolees  served  less  than  minimum  sentence;  2  served  100  per  cent 
of  the  minimum;  in  4  cases  there  was  no  minimum  given,  these  men  served 
from  60  to  100  per  cent  of  their  entire  sentences;  in  4  cases,  however,  the 
time  served  was  not  ascertained.  The  percentage  of  sentence  served  ranged 
from  12  to  100  per  cent  of  the  minimum  or  maximum  sentence. 

Six  of  the  9  individuals  discharged  as  insolvent  served  100  per  cent  of 
the  maximum  sentence,  one  served  100  per  cent  of  the  minimum,  and  one 
served  more  than  the  maximum.  In  one  case  the  time  served  was  not  ascer¬ 
tained.  (See  Table  8). 

(3)  Follow-up  system  of  probationers  and  parolees  now  in  force.  While 
only  a  small  number  of  individuals  were  placed  on  probation,  suspended 
sentence  or  parole  in  any  one  year,  the  number  of  men  in  the  custody  of  the 
court  on  suspended  sentence,  probation  or  parole  was  quite  large.  Mr.  Palmer 
stated  that  he  had  225  men  on  “parole.”  The  term  “parole”  is  an  all  inclusive 
one,  including  individuals  on  probation  and  parole,  and  those  released  to  pay 
fines  and  costs.  The  men  on  “parole”  reported  either  in  writing  or  in  person; 
they  were  asked  to  report  once  a  month.  If  they  made  a  payment  once  a 
month,  this  was  counted  as  a  report.  There  was  no  record  kept  of  individuals 
on  “parole”  except  of  payments  made.  Offenders  released  from  the  county 
jail  before  expiration  of  the  minimum  sentence  reported  to  the  Warden,  until 
the  maximum  sentence  had  expired;  if  they  had  fines  and  costs  to  pay  they 
reported  to  the  probation  officer,  Mr.  Palmer,  on  the  same  day  on  which  they 
reported  to  the  Warden,  turning  over  to  the  probation  officer  their  installments 
of  fines  and  costs.  Mr.  Palmer  feels  that  there  should  be  more  investigation 
and  follow-up  of  “parole  cases,”  (individuals  released  on  suspended  sentence, 
probation  and  parole.) 

(4)  Classification  of  cases  by  the  probation  department.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  classification  used  by  the  probation  officers  in  dealing  with  their 
charges : 
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1.  “Parole”  to  pay  costs.  This  means  individuals  released  upon  the 

payment  of  costs,  without  a  commitment  or  a  jail  sentence  served. 

2.  “Parole”  to  pay  fines  and  costs.  This  means  individuals  released  on 

payment  of  fines  and  costs,  without  a  commitment  or  a  jail  sentence 
served. 

3.  “Paroled”  after  receiving  minimum  sentence,  (Ludlow  Act).  Jail 

sentence  served.  (These  are  the  types  of  offenders  who  report  also 
to  the  Warden  if  they  have  fines  or  costs  to  pay.) 

4.  “Paroled”  after  serving  maximum  sentence.  Jail  sentence  served. 

5.  Sentence  suspended  upon  payment  of  fines  and  costs,  without  serving 
jail  sentence.  These  individuals  are  released  on  sentence  that  has 
been  imposed  and  then  suspended  with  additional  requirement  that 
they  pay  fines  and  costs  at  the  time  of  release. 

6.  Sentence  suspended  to  pay  fines  and  costs,  without  serving  jail  sen¬ 
tence. 

These  individuals  are  released  on  sentence  that  has  been  imposed 
and  then  suspended  with  the  requirement  that  they  pay  fines  and 
costs  to  the  probation  department  in  installments. 

7.  Sentence  suspended  (no  fines  or  costs)  without  serving  jail  sentence. 
These  individuals  are  released  on  sentence  that  has  been  imposed 
and  then  suspended  with  an  order  to  report  to  the  probation  depart¬ 
ment. 

8.  “Paroled”  after  serving  part  of  sentence.  These  offenders  have  been 

sentenced  on  a  flat  sentence  and  paroled  before  expiration  of  sentence. 

9.  “Paroled”  after  serving  full  sentence  to  pay  fines  and  costs.  These 

individuals  have  been  sentenced  on  a  flat  sentence  and  have  also 
been  assessed  fines  and  costs,  and  then  paroled  to  pay  fines  and  costs 
in  installments  to  the  probation  officer. 


The  statistics  which  the  probation  officer  uses  with  this  classification  are 
very  valuable,  but  there  are  data  missing  that  are  important  to  determine 
whether  probation  or  parole  itself  has  or  has  not  been  successful.  There 
should  be  information  as  to  discharge  from  probation  or  parole ;  as  to  violations 
of  probation  or  parole ;  length  of  time  under  supervision,  some  indication  of 
the  success  of  supervision ;  service  rendered,  such  as  employment  and  social 
adjustment;  and  investigations  and  supervisory  home  visits  made  of  proba¬ 
tioners  and  parolees. 

It  would  also  be  advisable  to  drop  the  term  “parole”  and  use  in  place 
suspended  sentence,  probation  or  parole,  in  order  that  the  type  of  disposition 
may  be  accurately  and  more  properly  designated. 

(5)  Collections.  The  total  collections  made  by  the  probation  officer  in 
1928,  exclusive  of  support  orders,  amounted  to  $54,092.30.  This  included 
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costs,  fines,  restitution,  lying-in  expenses,  children’s  board.  The  bulk  of  the 
collections  consisted  of  fines  and  costs. 

(6)  Future  development  of  probation  and  parole  work  with  adults  and 
adolescents.  It  is  suggested  that  the  staff  be  increased  to  provide  for  the 
proper  investigation  and  supervision  of  both  men  and  women  probationers  and 
parolees. 

A  man  probation  officer  to  deal  with  men  on  probation  or  parole  is 
necessary.  This  man  probation  officer  could  also  deal  with  adolescent  boys 
whose  problems  are  too  complicated  for  the  present  juvenile  court  staff.  The 
case-worker,  suggested  in  section  on  “Family  Relations”  of  this  report,  to 
receive  complaints  of  women  who  come  to  the  court  because  of  family  difficul¬ 
ties,  could  also  investigate  and  supervise  women  and  girls  beyond  juvenile  court 
age,  who  have  been  convicted  of  crimes  and  have  been  placed  on  probation,  in 
lieu  of  prison  sentence,  or  released  on  parole  after  a  period  of  custodial  care. 

The  work  which  these  officers  do  should  be  conducted  on  what  is  known 
as  a  case-work  basis,  viz :  with  a  proper  social  study  of  each  offender  before 
sentence  is  passed,  embodied  in  a  report  made  to  the  judge  at  the  time  of  hear¬ 
ing  to  aid  him  in  his  decision  as  to  probation,  commitment  to  custodial  care, 
parole,  etc.  This  means  the  probation  officer  should  supply  the  court  with 
information  as  to  the  offender’s  background,  his  social  history,  his  ability  to 
adjust  himself  outside  institution  walls,  and  a  record  of  his  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal  make-up  obtained  with  the  aid  of  a  competent  physician  or  psychiatrist 
attached  to  a  mental  clinic,  or  whose  services  are  at  the  command  of  the 
court  in  some  other  way. 

The  officer  should  hold  himself,  or  herself,  in  readiness  to  make  home 
contacts  for  individuals  on  probation  or  parole,  to  help  them  in  their  social  life, 
to  obtain  employment,  medical  service,  charitable  aid,  etc.,  for  them. 

It  is  essential  for  the  officers  doing  this  work  to  co-operate  with  the  social 
agencies  of  the  county  and  to  enlist  their  aid  in  their  efforts  to  adjust  the 
offender  to  normal  social  life.  For  this  purpose  it  is  recommended  that  each 
offender,  for  whom  probation  or  parole  is  planned,  should  be  registered  with 
the  Social  Service  Exchange  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  data  from 
co-operating  agencies  for  making  the  best  plan  possible  for  the  offender  and  for 
his  or  her  dependents,  should  there  be  any. 

(7)  Court  Welfare  Auxiliary.  President  Judge  Fronefield  and  his 
associates  are  interested  in  a  Welfare  Auxiliary  to  follow-up  discharged 
prisoners.  Such  an  Auxiliary  would  be  important  for  two  reasons:  it  would 
provide  a  welfare  and  employment  service  for  discharged  prisoners;  it  would 
help  them  socially  and  also  afford  a  contact  between  the  court  and  the 
families  of  the  prisoners.  This  is  important  because  nearly  every  committed 
man,  when  he  enters  the  prison  gates,  leaves  a  social  problem  behind  him  in 
his  own  home  and  family.  It  was  discovered  in  Berks  County,  for  example, 
that  the  families  of  one  in  every  five  prisoners  were  known  to  social  or 
charitable  agencies — children’s  societies,  relief  organizations,  health  agencies, 
etc. 
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Such  a  private  agency  can  do  useful  rehabilitation  work  with  discharged 
prisoners  with  whom  the  court  and  penal  authorities  may  no  longer  deal, 
because  prisoners  who  have  been  released  after  serving  full  prison  sentences 
are  no  longer  under  the  control  of  the  court  or  penal  authorities. 

(8)  Co-operation  between  Probation  Department  and  Welfare  Auxil¬ 
iary.  1  he  judges  of  Delaware  County  hope  to  work  out  a  plan  whereby  there 
will  be  a  combination  of  welfare  work  by  the  private  auxiliary  with  discharged 
prisoners,  probationers  and  parolees,  and  of  official  investigation  and  super¬ 
vision  of  probationers  and  parolees  by  the  court’s  officers.  If  the  judges  work 
this  plan  out  successfully,  overcoming  the  difficulties  met  by  other  jurisdic¬ 
tions,  it  will  provide  an  object  lesson  of  great  value  to  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  because  an  efficient  probation  and  parole  service  for  adult  offenders  is 
still  in  its  beginning  in  our  State. 

The  exact  plan  of  co-operation  between  the  court  and  the  welfare 
auxiliary  must,  of  course,  be  worked  out  by  the  judges;  its  development  lies 
in  the  future.  The  experience  of  other  jurisdictions  may  prove  of  service  to 
the  judges  of  Delaware  County,  and  are  cited  for  whatever  they  may  be  worth 
to  the  court  as  examples. 

In  some  counties  subsidies  for  correctional  work  have  been  granted 
from  county  funds  to  private  agencies,  similar  to  the  Welfare  Auxiliary  being 
started  in  Delaware  County.  In  one  county  this  was  for  the  follow-up 
of  children  placed  on  probation  by  the  juvenile  court.  This  system,  however, 
did  not  have  a  very  satisfactory  outcome  because  the  subsidized  agencies  were 
given  a  court  function,  which  did  not  belong  to  them — that  of  supervising 
offending  children.  No  way  could  be  devised  to  control  their  follow-up  work 
or  to  make  them  responsible  to  the  court  for  its  character. 

A  number  of  years  ago  judges  in  some  of  the  counties  appointed  private 
persons  without  salaries  to  act  as  probation  and  parole  officers,  the  salaries 
being  provided  by  philanthropic  organizations  or  individuals.  This  plan  has 
been  practically  abandoned  in  most  of  the  counties  for  public  control  and 
public  payment  of  probation  and  parole  officers. 

In  New  York  City  the  Catholic  Charities  established  a  demonstration 
probation  service  in  the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  the  highest  criminal  court 
of  that  municipality.  The  Bureau  employed  the  probation  officers  and  paid 
them,  placing  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  judges.  Men  and  women  of  the 
very  highest  qualifications  were  employed  to  do  investigational  and  proba- 
tional  work  on  a  social  work  basis,  utilizing  all  the  resources  of  medical 
and  social  science  in  their  work.  The  demonstration  was  a  successful  one. 
Because  of  the  success  of  this  work,  legislation  was  passed  which  established 
a  probation  bureau  within  this  court  and  provided  funds  for  it  from  the  public 
treasury.  The  Catholic  Charities  having  accomplished  its  aim  then  stepped 
out,  and  the  work  was  established  on  a  non-sectarian  basis. 

(9)  Comments  and  Suggested  Plan.  A  plan,  based  on  the  experiences 
of  judges  and  heads  of  social  agencies  working  on  co-operative  plans  in  other 
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sections  of  the  country,  is  suggested  to  the  judges,  probation  department  and 
the  Welfare  Auxiliary  of  Delaware  County. 

The  probation  department  should  maintain  close  co-operation  with  the 
Welfare  Auxiliary;  and  the  judge  and  the  Welfare  Auxiliary  should  determine 
the  kind  of  work  each  group  is  to  do  and  the  type  of  offenders  with  which 
each  of  them  is  to  deal.  A  natural  line  of  division  is  for  the  Welfare 
Auxiliary  to  deal  with  fully  discharged  prisoners  and  with  matters  which  con¬ 
cern  these  prisoners  or  their  families,  or  with  other  cases  referred  by  the 
probation  officers,  and  for  the  probation  officers  to  handle  men  and  women 
under  probation  or  parole  supervision. 

The  prison  warden  and  the  probation  officer  visiting  the  jail  in  connection 
with  parole  work  should  make  note  of  prisoners  who  are  ready  for  discharge 
because  their  terms  are  about  to  expire.  They  should  refer  to  the  Welfare 
Auxiliary  all  such  prisoners,  whenever  they,  or  their  families,  are  in  need  of 
aid  or  follow-up  work.  Paroled  prisoners  should  not  be  referred  to  the  Wel¬ 
fare  Auxiliary  for  follow-up  work  until  their  paroles  have  completely  expired, 
except  for  advisory  service  or  aid  which  the  probation  officers  cannot  give 
them. 

The  probation  department  should  retain  complete  control  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  fitness  of  offenders  for  probation  or  parole,  and  also  should  keep 
in  its  hands  the  supervision  of  offenders  released  on  probation  or  parole  and 
not  finally  discharged,  because  such  individuals  are  still  convicts  for  whose 
oversight  the  State  is  responsible.  These  are  tasks  which  belong  to  the  proba¬ 
tion  department  itself  and  which  it  cannot  delegate  to  any  other  agency, 
public  or  private,  which  is  not  directly  responsible  to  and  completely  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  court  as  representing  the  State.  It  should  be  the  function  of 
the  probation  officers  alone  to  follow-up  these  individuals;  to  guard  against 
violation  of  probation  or  parole,  to  advise  the  court  concerning  their  behavior, 
their  response  to  supervision,  and  the  success  of  their  adjustment  to  community 
life. 

The  Welfare  Auxiliary,  however,  in  addition  to  following-up  prisoners 
fully  discharged  by  the  court,  or  prison,  could  assist  the  probation  officers  in 
their  tasks  by  working  with  needy  and  maladjusted  families  of  probationers  and 
parolees,  and  by  helping  the  officers  obtain  employment  or  other  necessary 
aid  from  the  community.  Its  staff  could  also  follow-up  in  a  friendly  way,  for 
guidance  and  advice,  probationers  and  parolees  who  have  been  completely 
discharged  from  supervision  and  are,  therefore,  no  longer  responsible  to  the 
probation  officers. 

The  success  of  the  co-operation  between  the  Welfare  Auxiliary  and  the 
probation  department  will  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  both  of  them  are 
equipped  with  a  personnel  skilled  in  case  work  service  and  in  the  use  of  the 
social  facilities  of  the  various  communities. 

The  employment  of  probation  and  parole  by  the  court  is  at  present 
rather  sparing  except  in  cases  where  the  collection  of  money  is  involved.  With 
a  well  developed  probation  service  and  the  assistance  of  a  Welfare  Auxiliary, 
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the  court  will  be  able  to  use  probation  and  parole  more  advantageously  and 
more  frequently  than  it  does  at  present.  This  will  be  helpful  to  first  offenders 
and  those  deserving  of  another  opportunity,  will  relieve  jail  congestion,  and 
save  the  county  the  cost  of  prison  care  in  cases  where  individuals  can  be 
properly  released  under  good  supervision. 


SECTION  C 

PROTECTIVE  WORK  FOR  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS 
I.  ORGANIZATION 
(a)  Protective  Officer 

The  Quarter  Sessions  Court  of  Delaware  County  has  no  probation 
officer  to  deal  with  women  and  girls  above  sixteen  years  of  age.  However, 
the  City  of  Chester  conducts  protective  work  with  women  and  girls.  Although 
this  service  is  not  county-wide  and  only  covers  the  City  of  Chester,  many 
women  and  girls,  who  would  be  likely  to  come  to  the  court,  are  reached 
through  this  activity.  No  study  has  been  made  to  determine  whether  this 
work  is  necessary  in  other  parts  of  the  county.  The  rapid  urban  development 
of  certain  sections  of  the  county  near  Philadelphia  indicates,  however,  there 
will  be  a  need  for  the  extension  of  this  work  as  time  goes  on. 

The  woman  protective  officer  employed  by  the  City  of  Chester  is  a 
member  of  the  police  department.  She  is  also  Supervisor  of  the  House  of 
Detention  for  Women  maintained  by  the  municipality,  and  makes  her  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  institution.  Her  work  includes  police  patrol  work  in  certain 
sections  of  the  city;  she  has  authority  to  make  arrests. 

(b)  House  of  Detention 

The  House  of  Detention,  supervised  by  the  protective  officer,  is  located 
on  Fourth  Street,  Chester,  one  block  from  the  Juvenile  Court  Home.  The 
House  was  first  opened  in  1920,  when  the  protective  officer  was  first  appointed. 

Staff.  The  staff,  in  addition  to  the  supervisor,  consists  of  a  secretary- 
stenographer,  matron,  assistant  matron  and  cook.  All  the  housework,  except 
cooking,  is  done  by  the  women  in  detention  under  the  direction  of  the  matron, 
a  capable  woman  who  has  held  this  position  for  a  number  of  years.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  housework,  the  women  are  taught  to  sew,  and  help  to  keep  the  house 
clean  and  bright  by  painting  furniture,  woodwork,  etc.  They  also  take  care 
of  the  garden,  which  supplies  flowers  and  vegetables  for  the  table.  The  cost 
of  food  is  thus  cut  considerably. 

Types  of  Cases  Admitted.  The  House  of  Detention  admits  girls  taken 
in  raids;  inmates  of  bawdy  houses;  drug  addicts;  women  arrested  on  larceny 
charges  and  sent  in  to  be  searched ;  women  needing  protection ;  homeless 
women  seeking  employment;  mental  cases  awaiting  admission  to  State  hospitals. 
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Girls  taking  treatment  for  venereal  disease  also  stay  in  the  House  of 
Detention.  After  the  required  number  of  treatments  at  the  clinic,  the  girls 
are  instructed  how  to  care  for  themselves  at  the  House  of  Detention,  and 
report  to  the  clinic  for  discharge  from  the  House. 


II.  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  FOR  YEAR  1927 


During  the  year  1927  there  were  524  cases  dealt  with  by  the  protective 
officer,  involving  251  women  and  180  men,  including  all  types  of  cases.  The 
months  that  show  the  highest  number  are  in  the  summer  and  fall.  The 
maximum  number  was  67  in  May,  the  next  highest  were  56  in  August  and 
54  in  September.  The  minimum  number  was  26  in  January,  the  next  lowest 
were  28  in  April  and  32  in  February.  (See  Table  31.) 


When  we  examine  the  origin  of  these  524  cases,  we  find  the  following: 


121  cases 


100  cases 
86  cases 


59  cases 
48  cases 


33  cases 


came  to  the  attention  of  the  protective  officer  through  the  girl 
herself;  they  included  those  requiring  shelter,  meals;  those  suffer¬ 
ing  from  alcholism;  girls  about  to  become  mothers  and  involved 
in  fornication  and  bastardy  proceedings. 

referred  by  relatives  came  to  the  protective  officer  through  mothers, 
fathers,  sisters,  brothers  or  husbands. 

came  through  the  police  department,  and  included  drug  addicts, 
girls  charged  with  larceny  and  sent  in  to  be  searched;  inmates  of 
bawdy  houses;  problem  girls. 

All  cases  listed  as  police  department  cases  did  not  come  from 
the  police  department  of  Chester.  These  cases  included  also  those 
sent  in  by  the  aldermen  of  Chester,  deputy  sheriffs,  Delaware 
County  detectives,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police,  the  Philadelphia 
Detective  Bureau,  special  railroad  officers,  the  Delaware  County 
Poor  Board,  the  Delaware  County  juvenile  probation  officer,  and 
by  park  guards,  etc. 

Girls  arrested  by  the  police  in  bawdy  houses  are  sent  to  the 
House  of  Detention  for  examination  for  venereal  disease.  Many 
magistrates  also  make  it  a  practice  not  to  handle  girls’  cases  with¬ 
out  consulting  the  protective  officer;  she  attends  hearings  of  these 
cases. 

were  runaways  and  girls  arrested  by  the  protective  officer, 
came  through  the  Travelers’  Aid  Society.  These  cases  were  sent 
to  the  protective  officer  because  she  is  the  local  representative  of 
the  National  Travelers’  Aid  Society. 

The  girls  came  from  Albany,  Allentown,  Baltimore,  Boston, 
Brooklyn,  Detroit,  Easton,  Los  Angeles,  Nashville,  Newark,  New 
York,  Norfolk,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Washington,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Wilmington.  The  girls  were  returned  to  their  homes  or 
were  assisted  to  find  employment  or  lodgings, 
came  through  Industrial  Welfare  Departments  of  plants  and 
Social  Service  Departments  of  hospitals,  etc.  These  included 
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20  cases 


20  cases 


14  cases 


12  cases 


1 1  cases 


venereal  disease  cases,  pregnancies,  abortion  cases,  and  patients 
needing  shelter  before  or  after  hospital  care. 

came  to  the  protective  officer  through  landladies.  These  included 
evictions,  women  deserted  by  their  husbands,  disorderly  women 
and  girls  having  late  parties,  etc. 

came  through  physicians.  These  included  girls  about  to  become 
mothers;  immoral  girls  and  girls  suffering  from  venereal  disease. 
In  many  cases  the  man  contracting  venereal  disease  reported  the 
girl  to  the  doctor,  or  the  girl  contracting  venereal  disease  reported 
the  man.  This  group  also  included  girls  needing  advice, 
came  through  lawyers.  These  were  nearly  all  cases  of  girls  in¬ 
volved  in  fornication  and  bastardy  proceedings,  or  unmarried 
mothers.  The  protective  officer  dealt  with  them  when  they  did 
not  go  to  court. 

came  through  private  social  agencies,  including  the  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association,  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  the 
Gables,  the  Travelers’  Aid  Society,  and  the  Chester  Welfare  and 
Relief  Society. 

came  to  the  protective  officer  through  magistrates  outside  of 
Delaware  County.  (See  Table  32.) 


III.  ADMISSIONS  TO  HOUSE  OF  DETENTION 

(a)  Total  Admissions 

Of  the  251  girls  dealt  with  by  the  protective  officer,  129  were  admitted 
to  the  Detention  House.  These  represent  193  admissions;  some  of  the  girls 
were  admitted  more  than  once.  (See  Table  33  and  Chart  2.) 

(b)  Ages 

Of  the  129  girls  admitted  to  the  House  of  Detention  in  1927,  59,  or 
45.7  per  cent,  were  between  the  ages  of  16  and  20  years;  17,  or  13.1  per  cent, 
were  between  the  ages  of  21  and  25  years;  13,  or  10  per  cent,  were  between 
the  ages  of  26  and  30  years;  the  rest  of  the  ages  are  scattering.  (See  Chart 
2  and  Table  34.) 

(c)  Race 

Twenty-two  of  the  girls,  or  17  per  cent,  were  colored.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  colored  girls  were  in  the  16  to  20-year-old  group. 

(d)  Length  of  Stay 

An  analysis  of  the  admissions  to  the  House  of  Detention  shows  that  girls 
were  held  here  from  one  to  131  days.  Of  the  90  admissions  of  girls  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  20  years,  the  most  frequent  period  was  four  days  and  the 
maximum  131  days.  Of  the  35  admissions  between  the  ages  of  21  to  25 
years,  the  minimum  was  one  day  and  the  maximum  76  days,  the  most  frequent 
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CHART  2— RATIO  OF  TOTAL  ADMISSIONS  AND  TOTAL  INDIVIDUALS 
ADMITTED  IN  1927  TO  CITY  OF  CHESTER  HOUSE  OF 
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Total  admissions 


period  being  four  days.  Of  the  14  admissions  of  girls  between  26  and  30 
years,  the  minimum  was  one  day  and  the  maximum  61  days,  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  period  being  two  days. 

The  girls  of  juvenile  court  age  had  14  admissions,  the  minimum  being 
one  day  and  the  maximum  10  days;  the  most  frequent  periods  were  from  one 
to  four  days. 

The  girl  held  for  ten  days  was  a  large  fourteen-year-old  feeble-minded 
girl  awaiting  admission  to  Elwyn.  No  other  institution  or  agency  was  willing 
or  able  to  give  her  the  temporary  shelter.  The  County  Home  deems  it 
inadvisable  to  admit  problem  girls.  (See  Table  33.) 

(e)  Juveniles  Detained 

There  were  also  fourteen  girls  between  the  ages  of  13  and  15  years  of 
age  admitted  to  the  House  of  Detention.  One  girl  was  admitted  late  at 
night  on  complaint  of  a  railroad  agent  and  slept  on  a  cot  in  the  matron’s 
room;  two  of  the  remaining  thirteen  girls,  after  inquiry  and  investigation 
next  day,  were  found  to  be  cases  of  the  juvenile  court  in  Philadelphia  and 
were  referred  to  them,  while  five  were  referred  to  the  Delaware  County 
probation  officer;  three  were  returned  home;  one  was  sent  to  Elwyn;  one 
received  temporary  shelter  outside  the  detention  house  until  taken  by  the 
Children’s  Bureau,  and  one  was  held  for  clinical  examination,  as  the  parents 
had  accused  an  uncle  of  rape.  Nearly  all  these  girls  were  admitted  to  the 
House  of  Detention  late  at  night.  The  interview  does  not  take  place  until 
the  next  morning. 

If  the  interview  and  investigation  shows  that  the  girl  is  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  the  Juvenile  probation  officer  is  advised  by  telephone  and  the 
child  turned  over  to  her.  If,  however,  the  interview  or  investigation  shows 
that  a  private  agency  is  handling  the  case,  the  child  is  referred  to  that  agency 
without  reference  to  the  juvenile  probation  officer. 

IV.  MEDICAL  WORK 
(a)  Types  of  Cases 

The  medical  work  is  with  both  men  and  women.  The  mentally  sub¬ 
normal;  the  mentally  abnormal;  alcoholics;  drug  addicts;  pregnant  women, 
etc.,  are  referred  to  the  proper  institutions. 

Girls  held  in  the  House  of  Detention  receive  venereal  examinations; 
venereal  treatment  of  these  girls  is  provided  by  the  Chester  Hospital.  Girls 
requiring  hospitalization  are  sent  to  the  House  of  Good  Shepherd  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

The  work  with  venereal  cases  concerns  three  groups  of  individuals: 

( 1 )  Women  having  private  physicians  and  men  arrested  with  women.  They 
are  examined  at  the  clinic;  listed  with  the  State  Department  of  Health 
as  having  communicable  diseases  and  also  with  the  Chester  Department 
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of  Health;  and  reported  to  the  protective  officer,  who  in  turn  requires 
them  to  report  to  her  at  night  until  all  requirements  of  the  Health 
Department  are  complied  with. 

(2)  The  worst  cases  of  venereal  disease — those  requiring  hospitalization  are 
sent  to  the  House  of  Good  Shepherd. 

(3)  Women  and  girls  admitted  to  the  House  of  Detention.  These  do  not 
have  private  physicians,  and  receive  treatment  at  the  Genito-Urinary 
Clinic  at  the  Chester  Hospital,  remaining  in  the  House  of  Detention 
until  discharged  by  the  clinic. 

(b)  Medical  Statistics  of  House  of  Detention 

There  were  52  girls  and  women  examined  during  the  year.  There  was 
a  negative  diagnosis  in  26  cases  (21  white  and  5  colored)  ;  and  a  positive 
diagnosis  in  26  cases  (22  white  and  4  colored).  Two  of  the  girls  with  nega¬ 
tive  diagnosis  were  fifteen  years  of  age;  one  was  found  to  have  had  sex 
experience,  and  the  other  had  had  no  sex  experience.  This  diagnosis  disproved 
the  charge  of  rape  brought  against  an  uncle  of  the  girl  by  her  parents. 

Of  14  girls  with  positive  diagnoses,  and  ranging  in  ages  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  years,  one  was  found  to  be  pregnant.  One  girl  in  this  group  found 
to  be  pregnant  was  given  treatment  and  shelter  for  forty  days.  Another  girl 
was  detained  83  days  and  given  treatment  for  venereal  disease;  one  of  them 
was  held  101  days,  given  shelter  after  an  operation  and  also  treatment  for 
venereal  disease. 

Of  the  three  girls  diagnosed  as  positive  and  in  the  age  group  of  21  to  24 
years,  one  was  detained  56  days  and  treated  for  venereal  disease;  one  girl  was 
kept  59  days,  treated  for  venereal  disease  and  given  shelter  after  operation,  and 
then  waited  65  days  in  the  institution  pending  her  admission  to  Muncy. 

One  older  woman  above  25  years  of  age  was  found  to  be  pregnant  and 
given  shelter  and  treatment.  (See  Table  35.) 

V.  SOCIAL  BACKGROUND  OF  GIRLS 
(a)  Home  Conditions 

A  special  study  was  made  of  the  home  conditions  of  the  girls,  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  20  years,  admitted  to  the  House  of  Detention.  It  was 
found  that  71  per  cent,  or  seven  in  every  ten  girls,  came  from  a  home  in  which 
the  home  conditions  were  unsatisfactory.  Forty-four  per  cent  of  these  girls 
came  from  homes  in  which  there  was  immorality,  alcoholism,  etc. ;  twenty- 
seven  per  cent  came  from  “Broken  Homes,”  or  homes  in  which  the  mother  or 
father  of  the  girl  was  dead,  deserted  or  absent.  (See  Chart  3.) 
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1927  INMATES  OF  CITY  OF  CHESTER  HOUSE  OF  DETEN¬ 
TION  FROM  “BROKEN  HOMES”  OR  HOMES  WITH 
OTHER  UNSATISFACTORY  HOME  CONDITIONS 


27%  came  from  “Broken  Homes” 

44%  came  from  homes  with  immorality,  drunkenness  or  other 
unsatisfactory  home  conditions 

29%  came  from  satisfactory  homes  or  homes  for  which 
information  was  not  available 


The 

following  statement 

gives 

this  information  according  to 

ages: 

Home  not 

Home  satis- 

Broken 

satis- 

factory  or 

Age: 

Total 

Homes 

factory 

not  stated. 

16  years 

.  17 

5 

10 

2 

17  years 

18  years 

.  20 

5 

9 

6 

.  12 

3 

4 

5 

19  years 

.  4 

1 

2 

1 

20  years 

.  6 

2 

1 

3 

Total 

.  59 

16 

26 

17 

Per  cent 

distribution  . 

.  100 

27 

44 

29 

(b)  Mentality  of  Girls 

One  in  every  seven  girls  between  the  ages  of  16  and  20  years  admitted 
to  the  House  of  Detention  was  below  average  mentality.  The  figures  are 
based  on  examinations  made  by  psychiatrists  and  psychologists. 
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(c)  Unmarried  Mothers 

One  in  every  eight  girls  between  the  ages  of  16  and  20  years  admitted  to 
the  House  of  Detention  was  about  to  become  a  mother,  or  was  the  mother 
of  an  illegitimate  child. 


SECTION  D 
FAMILY  RELATIONS 

I.  THE  COURTS  AND  THE  PROBATION  OFFICERS 

The  courts  of  the  county  dealing  with  family  relations  are  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace  and  Aldermen’s  Courts  and  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court. 

(a)  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  Aldermen's  Courts.  The  justices  of  the 
peace  and  aldermen  presiding  over  the  courts  not  of  record  deal  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  family  problems;  they  settle  many  cases  that  are  not  held  for  the  court 
of  record,  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court.  These  minor  courts  have  no  authority 
to  make  orders  for  support  of  wives,  children,  incapacitated  parents,  etc.  All 
such  cases  must  be  held  for  Quarter  Sessions  Court.  However,  unless  there 
is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  to  take  the  case  to  the  higher  court, 
cases  of  family  rows,  abuse  of  wives  by  husbands,  etc.,  are  often  settled  by 
justices  of  the  peace  and  aldermen. 

(b)  Quarter  Sessions  Court.  In  Delaware  County  there  is  no  separate 
court  of  record  for  dealing  with  family  relations,  domestic  difficulties  and 
non-support  or  desertion.  These  matters  come  before  the  Quarter  Sessions 
Court. 

Non-support  and  desertion  cases  are  heard  under  the  authority  vested  in 
the  Quarter  Sessions  Court  by  the  Act  of  April  3,  1867,  P.  L.  78,  as 
amended  and  supplemented  to  date.  This  proceeding  requires  neither  a  Grand 
Jury  indictment  nor  a  trial  by  a  jury. 

The  Poor  Law  Act  of  1836,  Sections  28  and  29,  as  supplemented  and 
amended  to  date  and  its  codification  the  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  May  14, 
1925,  P.  L.  762,  is  also  utilized  in  these  cases. 

The  support  of  illegitimate  children  is  taken  care  of  by  this  court  by 
virtue  of  the  Act  of  1860. 

Non-support  or  desertion  of  aged  or  incapacitated  parents  is  within  this 
court’s  jurisdiction  by  legislation  passed  in  1895,  the  Act  of  June  15,  1895, 
P.  L.  269. 

Questions  of  non-support  and  desertion  are  taken  up  at  special  hearings  at 
which  the  judge  is  sole  arbiter. 

Desertion  cases  can  be  tried  also  as  misdemeanors  as  provided  by  the 
Act  of  March  13,  1902,  P.  L.  206,  if  necessary.  Such  cases  are  heard  in  the 
regular  criminal  court;  a  Grand  Jury  indictment  is  necessary  and  the  trial  is 
conducted  with  a  jury.  This  proceeding  is  largely  used  in  extradition  cases, 
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where  the  defendant  has  escaped  the  jurisdiction,  and  also  in  “wilful  and 
malicious  desertion.” 

Cases  of  cruel  treatment,  assault  and  battery,  threats,  etc.,  are  heard  in 
the  regular  criminal  session  of  the  court  with  a  jury,  as  provided  for  by  the 
common  law  and  special  statutory  enactments. 

(c)  Judges.  No  judge  is  regularly  assigned  to  the  hearing  of  desertion 
or  non-support  cases.  Any  of  the  judges  may  hear  such  cases.  At  present, 
the  President  Judge,  W.  Roger  Fronefield,  sits  in  non-support  court  which  is 
held  according  to  a  special  calendar.  The  question  of  making  a  support  order 
is  usually  involved  in  the  cases  heard  by  Judge  Fronefield.  Other  types  of 
difficulty,  such  as  abusive  treatment  of  the  wife  by  the  husband  may  come  up 
incidentally  before  the  judge  hearing  non-support  and  desertion  cases,  or  at 
the  regular  session  of  the  criminal  court. 

(d)  Probation  Officers  for  Family  Relations.  The  probation  officers 
who  deal  with  these  cases  are  Mr.  Palmer  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Barker. 
Their  work  is  almost  wholly  concerned  with  the  collection  of  support  orders 
or  with  the  business  side  of  the  court  dealing  with  heads  of  families  who 
fail  to  meet  their  responsibilities.  Other  duties  are  noted  later. 

(e)  Legislative  Authority  for  Desertion  Probation  Officers.  The 
authority  to  appoint  probation  officers  for  non-support  and  desertion  cases  is 
given  to  the  judge  under  the  Act  of  June  12,  1913,  P.  L.  502.  Under  this 
Act,  courts  having  jurisdiction  in  proceedings  of  desertion  or  non-support  of 
wives,  children  or  aged  parents,  “may  appoint  one  or  more  discreet  persons  of 
good  character  to  serve  as  desertion  probation  officers  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  court,  for  the  performance  of  such  duties  as  the  court  may  direct.” 

No  salaries  are  set  by  the  legislature  for  desertion  probation  officers. 
Salaries  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  court  or  to  the  county’s  fiscal  authori¬ 
ties  in  cases  where  statutory  provision  is  not  made  for  them.  The  Delaware 
County  Court  has  fixed  salaries  of  probation  officers  to  include  payment  for 
desertion  and  non-support  work.  The  juvenile  probation  officer  in  charge 
makes  some  few  informal  adjustments  in  family  troubles  in  Chester.  She, 
however,  turns  all  matters  concerning  financial  support  or  other  domestic 
difficulties  requiring  authoritative  action  over  to  the  court  or  the  probation 
department  in  Media. 

(f)  Duties  of  Probation  Officers  in  Desertion  Cases.  The  law  provides 
“it  shall  be  the  duty  of  desertion  probation  officers  so  appointed  to  make  such 
investigations  as  may  be  required  by  the  court,  to  furnish  the  court  with  such 
information  and  assistance  as  the  court  may  require,  to  take  such  charge  of 
any  defendants  before  or  after  trial  as  may  be  directed  by  the  court,  and 
when  so  directed,  to  collect  and  pay  over  to  the  proper  persons  money  ordered 
to  be  paid  by  any  defendant,  and,  in  general  to  do  and  perform  such  service 
as  the  court  may  direct.” 

The  Act  quoted  above  thus  outlines  the  duties  of  desertion  probation 
officers  by  making  provision  for  the  investigation  and  supervision  of  probation- 
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ers  and  the  collection  of  support  orders  by  the  probation  officers.  The  court 
may  also  order  these  desertion  probation  officers  to  make  collections  for 
non-support  in  juvenile  cases. 

Progressive  courts  dealing  with  this  problem  have  divided  the  function 
of  these  probation  officers  into  two  parts:  (1)  Collection  of  moneys  and  (2) 
social  case-work,  consisting  of  investigation  and  follow-up.  When  the  number 
of  cases  warrant,  they  usually  employ  separate  probation  officers  for  collections 
and  separate  probation  officers  for  investigation  and  supervision. 

The  investigational  function  should  consist  of  making  proper  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  husband’s  wages  or  earning  capacity  and  other  financial  resources, 
if  he  has  any,  and  should  include  the  sources  of  income  which  his  wife  may 
have.  Investigation  also  should  include  a  study  of  the  home  situation,  the 
causes  of  the  family  difficulty  and  the  relationship  of  the  children  to  the  situa¬ 
tion,  etc.,  and  a  physical  and  mental  examination  of  both  husband  and  wife 
when  the  need  is  indicated.  Since  this  investigation  should  include  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  husband  and  wife  separately,  and  together,  it  brings  out  facts 
usually  brought  out  only  in  court  and  makes  it  possible  to  present  to  the 
judge  a  summary  of  the  situation  in  the  formal  investigational  report  prepared 
for  him,  so  that  he  need  not  concern  himself  with  elaborate  interrogation  of 
the  parties  to  the  suit,  nor  with  details  cleared  up  previously  by  the  probation 
officer.  The  case  thus  thoroughly  prepared  expedites  and  shortens  the  hear¬ 
ing  and  also  makes  possible  a  court  disposition  on  a  sound  social  basis. 

All  cases,  however,  need  not  go  to  court ;  if  the  probation  officers  during 
the  process  of  investigation,  discover  that  the  matter  is  not  serious  enough  for 
court  action,  they  then  try  to  effect  reconciliation  between  husbands  and  wives 
without  court  action. 

When  a  case  goes  to  court  and  an  adjustment  is  not  made  by  the  judge 
and  it  is  necessary  for  the  court  to  make  an  order,  the  proper  probation  officer 
thereupon  collects  and  turns  over  to  the  wife  the  money  paid  by  the  husband 
to  the  court,  and  home  visits  are  also  made  so  that  a  reconciliation  may  be 
effected  and  the  support  order  vacated  in  due  time. 

In  Delaware  County  the  usual  practices  are  as  follows:  the  probation 
officers  make  no  informal  adjustments  or  reconciliations  and  all  cases  are 
referred  to  the  court;  adjustment  or  reconciliation  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
judge.  The  justices  of  the  peace  and  aldermen,  before  whom  all  cases  must 
be  initiated  before  they  are  sent  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court,  usually  do  not 
notify  the  probation  officers  before  the  cases  are  held  for  court,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  make  social  investigations  before  domestic  relations  court  hearings. 

When  the  judge  has  to  make  a  support  order,  he  procures  information 
as  to  the  husband’s  income.  This  is  obtained  either  from  the  defendant,  or 
from  his  employer  in  advance  of  the  hearing;  or  the  hearing  may  be  continued 
in  order  that  this  information  be  procured.  When  the  defendant  fails  to  pay 
his  support  order,  a  bench  warrant  is  issued  at  the  request  of  the  probation 
department.  This  bench  warrant  brings  the  defendant  into  court  again  for  a 
readjudication  of  his  case. 
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A  new  development  instituted  by  the  judges  of  the  court  is  that  of  fol¬ 
lowing  up  desertion  and  non-support  cases  to  see  that  orders  are  paid.  Mr. 
Palmer  makes  contact  with  the  defendant’s  home  and  social  agencies  in  some 
of  these  cases. 

Mr.  Palmer  receives  all  money  paid  in  non-support  and  desertion,  and 
fornication  and  bastardy  cases,  and  in  turn  pays  the  wives  and  other  bene¬ 
ficiaries.  Miss  Davis,  Mr.  Palmer’s  clerical  assistant,  keeps  a  record  of  all 
receipts  and  payments. 

(g)  Records  and  Dockets.  All  cases  of  family  difficulties  are  found  in 
the  regular  district  attorney’s  and  Commonwealth  dockets.  In  addition,  the 
probation  officers  keep  records  of  receipts  and  payments  of  money.  There  are 
also  two  sets  of  individual  records  kept  by  the  probation  officers:  one  set  deals 
with  investigations  in  cases  where  support  orders  are  made;  a  second  set 
deals  with  investigations  of  cases  where  no  support  orders  are  made.  There  is 
a  separate  information  form  for  the  husband  and  a  form  for  the  wife  in  each 
case.  These  information  forms  are  a  substitute  for  the  running  story  used 
by  other  courts.  They  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  information. 

(h)  Administration  of  Probation  Work.  The  desertion  probation  work 
is  administered  by  Mr.  Palmer,  who  is  in  complete  charge  of  this  work  and 
also  of  the  work  with  adults.  Mr.  Barker  does  the  field  work.  Mr.  Palmer 
does  most  of  the  interviewing  of  new  clients,  of  defendants  who  report  to  pay, 
and  those  who  report  to  him  concerning  their  failure  or  inability  to  pay. 

Administration  as  to  collections  is  worked  out  in  careful  detail,  but  the 
treatment  or  the  handling  of  social  problems  of  individuals  who  bring  their 
domestic  difficulties  to  the  court  is  not  on  a  case-work  basis.  The  follow-up 
system  of  such  cases,  which  was  recently  inaugurated,  is  certainly  a  first  step 
in  this  direction.  The  case-work  procedure,  however,  still  requires  a  great 
deal  of  building  up  and  organizing. 

The  office  seems  to  require  a  woman  case-worker  and  interviewer 
to  deal  with  women  complainants  who  come  to  this  department,  and  to  obtain 
a  background  of  social  data  as  a  starting  point  for  the  investigation  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  family  difficulty.  For  this  interviewing  of  wives  and  other  com¬ 
plainants,  there  should  be  an  interviewing  booth  or  a  partitioned  off  space 
which  would  make  for  privacy. 

The  present  staff  of  probation  officers  of  this  department  have  a  difficult 
task  before  them,  requiring  a  great  deal  of  time  and  patience.  Because  of 
the  many  cases  and  the  varied  duties  of  the  staff,  the  officers  are  often  kept  so 
busy  that  they  cannot  give  detailed  attention  to  each  client.  The  special  inter¬ 
viewer  or  probation  officer  suggested  would  correct  this  situation.  She  could 
make  contacts  with  the  social  agencies  directly  and  through  the  Social 
Service  Exchange,  so  that  their  experience  with  cases  would  be  available  for 
the  probation  department  and  for  the  judge.  This  addition  to  the  probation 
system  would  make  for  closer  contact  between  the  court  and  its  clients,  and 
for  better  understanding  with  the  various  social  agencies  of  the  county.  The 
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result  would  be  that  clients  of  the  court  could  receive  all  the  attention  which 
they  require,  and  there  would  be  a  close  interlocking  of  the  social  work  of 
court  and  community  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  family  life  of  court  clients. 

II.  THE  STREAM  OF  CASES 

(a)  Number  and  Types  of  Cases.  In  1927,  there  were  276  offenders 
brought  before  the  court  charged  with  violation  of  family  relations.  Of  these, 
231  were  men  charged  with  desertion  of  wives  and  families;  4  with  non-sup¬ 
port  and  assault  and  battery;  3  insufficient  support;  3  non-support  and  bigamy; 
3  desertion,  non-support  and  assault  and  battery ;  2  desertion,  non-support, 
abuse,  and  having  an  illegitimate  child ;  and  2  charged  with  non-support  and 
fornication  and  bastardy.  In  addition,  8  men  and  women  were  brought 
before  the  court  because  of  non-support  of  aged  parents.  Finally,  there  were 
20  offenders,  or  7.2  per  cent  involved  in  irregular  sex  relations  as  follows: 
16  in  fornication  and  bastardy  cases;  3  in  adultery  proceedings;  and  one  on  a 
rape  and  fornication  and  bastardy  charge.  (See  Table  5.) 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  7  cases  which  overlap:  3  non-support  and 
bigamy  cases;  2  cases  of  desertion,  non-support,  abuse,  having  an  illegitimate 
child ;  and  2  cases  of  non-support  and  fornication  and  bastardy. 

In  256  cases,  making  92.8  per  cent  of  the  total  there  was  an  element  of 
non-support. 

(b)  Geographical  Distribution.  The  cases  are  distributed  throughout 
the  county,  but  the  majority  of  them  come  from  the  City  of  Chester  and 
Upper  Darby  Township,  which  is  adjacent  to  Philadelphia. 

III.  METHOD  OF  INITIATING  COURT  PROCEEDINGS 

The  method  of  initiating  court  proceedings  depends  on  whether  the 
proceeding  is  begun  under  the  Poor  Law  or  the  Non-Support  and  Desertion 
Act  of  1867. 

(a)  The  Poor  Law.  Under  the  Poor  Law,  anyone  having  interest  in 
the  support  of  a  poor  person  may  petition  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  for 
support  from  the  person  or  persons  held  responsible  under  the  Poor  Law: 
Father,  mother,  grandmother,  grandfather,  child  or  children  of  age.  The 
poor  person  himself,  or  herself,  may  petition  since  he,  or  she,  is  assumed  to 
have  an  interest.  The  Poor  Law  directors  or  authorities  have  a  duty  to 
petition  the  court  in  interest  of  poor  persons,  including  deserted  wives  and 
children,  etc.,  aged  parents  unable  to  work.  Proceeding  against  a 
mother  for  support  of  her  child  can  only  be  under  the  Poor  Law,  since  there  is 
no  authority  for  proceeding  otherwise. 

(h)  N on-support  and  Desertion  Act  of  1867.  Under  the  Act  of  1867 
proceeding  may  be  begun  by  information  before  justices  of  the  peace  or 
aldermen.  The  justices  of  the  peace  and  aldermen  must  make  immediate 
returns  to  the  court  concerning  persons  proceeded  against  by  information. 
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The  proceeding  in  Delaware  County  is  one  by  information  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace  or  alderman,  under  the  Act  of  1867,  since  this  law  is 
based  on  the  right  of  the  wife  to  support  and  not  on  the  Poor  Law,  which 
stresses  her  problem  only  because  she  may  become  a  public  charge,  if  she  is 
not  helped.  I  his  proceeding  involves  arrest  and  detention  for  court  unless 
security  is  given  by  the  individual  charged  with  non-support  or  desertion. 

It  would  be  more  desirable  to  proceed  by  petition  directly  to  the  Quarter 
Sessions  Court,  as  in  Allegheny  and  Philadelphia  Counties,  where,  due  to 
special  legislation,  it  is  possible  to  petition  the  court  of  record  directly  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  a  minor  court.  This  proceeding ,  however ,  is  not  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  Statute  in  Delaware  County,  but  the  judges  could,  as  they  do  in 
some  counties,  receive  these  cases  informally.  The  difficulty  with  this  proce¬ 
dure  lies  in  the  enforcement  of  the  support  order  where  the  man  fails  to 
live  up  to  it.  Legislation  is  necessary  to  provide  properly  for  a  direct  petition 
to  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court. 

IV.  COURT  ACTION 

The  court  has  wide  powers  of  action  as  to  hearings  and  dispositions  in 
non-support  and  desertion  cases.  It  may  modify  or  change  an  order  at  any 
time.  The  procedure  is  very  flexible  under  the  Act  of  1867,  and  its  amend¬ 
ments  and  supplements. 

(a)  Hearings  and  Social  Processes.  Hearings  are  held  according  to  a 
special  calendar  of  the  court.  The  cases  of  non-support  and  desertion  are  thus 
segregated  from  criminal  cases.  Mr.  Palmer  is  present  at  the  hearing,  when 
husband  and  wife  tell  their  stories  separately.  The  decision  is  based  on  the 
information  obtained  for  the  court  by  the  probation  officers  as  to  income  or 
wages  and  upon  the  evidence  presented  by  the  husband  and  wife. 

The  special  hearings  and  the  separation  of  the  cases  from  the  regular 
criminal  calendar  makes  it  possible  to  develop  a  socialized  domestic  relations 
court,  when  the  court  provides  social  machinery  for  proper  investigation, 
case-work  planning,  and  develops  the  follow-up  work  which  has  been  in¬ 
augurated  recently. 

(b)  General  Powers  of  the  Court.  The  judge  may: 

1.  Discharge  the  defendant. 

2.  Make  an  order  for  the  comfortable  support  and  maintenance  of  the 
plaintiff  commensurate  with  the  ability  of  the  defendant  to  pay. 

(I)  Demand  reasonable  surety  for  compliance  with  the  order. 

(II)  Commit  to  imprisonment  for  lack  of  surety  with  the  power  to 
discharge  within  three  months  if  satisfied  with  the  inability  of  the 
defendant  to  pay. 

(III)  Discharge  defendant  to  pay  order  to  desertion  probation  officer 
without  requiring  surety. 

(IV)  Modify  orders  made  based  on  ability  of  defendant  to  pay  and 
needs  of  family  as  to  comfortable  support  and  maintenance. 
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(V)  Cite  for  contempt  for  violation  of  court  order  after  thirty  days 
non-compliance  and  commit  to  imprisonment  for  non-compliance 
for  a  period  of  six  months. 

(VI)  Give  money  realized  from  bail  bonds,  cash  securities  or  recogni¬ 
zances  to  the  person  entitled  to  support  of  the  defendant. 

3.  Commit  to  a  reformatory  or  penal  institution  and  make  an  order  of 
sixty-five  cents  a  day  to  be  paid  as  wages  to  the  prisoner  by  the  officials  of  the 
penal  institution;  such  wages  to  be  turned  over  to  the  person  in  whose  favor 
the  court  order  is  made. 

4.  Discharge  without  an  order  and  impose  general  conditions  of  proba¬ 
tion. 

5.  Modify  any  action  concerning  any  decision  made. 

(c)  Dispositions.  Dispositions  made  by  the  court  in  1927  show  that 
of  the  276  individuals  brought  in  for  violation  of  family  relations,  the  great 
majority,  numbering  179,  or  65  per  cent  of  the  entire  number,  were  to  pay 
orders  for  support;  90,  or  33  per  cent  of  the  entire  number,  were  not  con¬ 
victed  by  a  jury,  or  in  non-jury  cases  were  not  adjudicated  because  of  continu¬ 
ances,  etc.  (See  Table  5.) 

The  great  majority  of  the  offenders,  disposed  of  in  this  group  by  the 
court,  were  non-supporting  husbands  released  on  suspended  sentence  to  pay 
support  orders.  To  this  extent,  the  probationary  power  of  the  court  has  been 
used  in  these  cases.  However,  probationary  supervision  was  only  used  to  see 
that  the  offenders  paid  their  support  orders;  none  of  the  offenders  was  placed 
on  probation  with  other  social  supervision  or  follow-up  by  the  probation 
officer. 

(d)  Support  Orders.  It  is  interesting  to  analyze  the  support  orders.  One 
hundred  seventy-nine  (179)  support  orders  were  made  as  follows:  desertion 
and  non-support,  127;  desertion,  non-support  and  assault  and  battery,  2; 
desertion,  non-support,  abuse,  surety  of  the  peace,  1 ;  non-support,  33 ;  non¬ 
support  and  assault  and  battery,  1 ;  insufficient  support,  2 ;  non-support  of 
minor  children,  3 ;  non-support  of  aged  parents,  5 ;  bigamy  and  non-support 
of  illegitimate  child,  2 ;  fornication  and  bastardy,  1  ;  fornication  and  bastardy, 
non-support,  1;  rape  and  fornication  and  bastardy,  1. 

The  orders  ranged  from  a  minimum  of  $2.50  per  week  to  a  maximum  of 
$75.00  per  week.  There  was  also  one  order  for  $150  per  month,  and  one 
for  $325  per  month.  The  modal  or  most  frequent  order  was  $10  per  week; 
the  next  most  frequent  was  $15  per  week.  Orders  for  the  support  of  aged 
parents  were  from  a  minimum  of  $1.25  to  a  maximum  of  $5  per  week;  modal 
order  $1.25  per  week.  In  fornication  and  bastardy  cases,  the  minimum  was 
$3.50  per  week,  maximum  $5.00.  All  orders  in  the  fornication  and  bastardy 
cases  are  made  until  the  child  attains  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Thus  there  were  very  few  orders  made  for  non-support  other  than  for 
wives  and  children;  there  were  only  five  made  in  sex  cases  for  the  support 
of  illegitimate  children.  (See  Table  5.) 
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V.  PROBATION  FOLLOW-UP 


(a)  Collections.  During  the  year  1927,  support  orders  in  the  amount 
of  $126,667.40  were  collected.  We  were  unable  to  ascertain  from  the 
records  of  the  probation  department  how  the  total  collections  compared  with 
the  total  support  orders  made  by  the  court,  and  ordered  to  be  paid  by  the 
defendant  to  the  beneficiaries.  In  other  words  we  have  no  data  concerning 
the  efficiency  of  collections.  This  does  not  presuppose  that  there  should  be 
100  per  cent  efficiency  in  collections,  since  the  court  here  deals  with  a  difficult 
and  often  shiftless  group  of  men.  It  would,  however,  be  interesting  to 
know  how  far  it  is  possible  to  carry  out  the  court’s  mandates. 

(b)  Social  Treatment  in  N on-support  and  Desertion  Cases.  The  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  support  orders  and  the  payment  of  these  orders  over  to  the 
beneficiary  is  practically  the  only  social  treatment  given  by  the  probation 
officers  to  families  under  their  care.  At  present  there  is  only  one  test  applied 
in  the  handling  of  desertion  probation  cases. — the  success  of  collections.  The 
real  test  of  success  is,  of  course,  whether  the  breach  is  healed  and  the  family 
brought  together  again.  This  should  be  the  standard  and  aim  of  the  desertion 
probation  work  of  the  court. 

Aiding  the  family  by  effecting  reconciliation  between  husband  and  wife 
by  helping  the  man  obtain  employment  and  by  adjusting  health  or  social 
situations  is  not  at  present  a  regular  part  of  the  probation  practice  in  non¬ 
support  and  desertion  work,  as  it  should  be  if  the  department  were  seeking 
out  and  trying  to  adjust  the  fundamental  difficulties  that  make  for  family 
break-up  and  separation. 

When  a  system  of  desertion  probation  service,  such  as  was  outlined  earlier 
is  fully  worked  out,  there  will  be  this  closer  tie-up  between  the  probation 
department’s  dealings  with  the  social  problems  and  the  economic  problems 
of  the  families. 

The  court  now  lays  the  greatest  stress,  not  on  the  adjustment  of  the 
individual’s  difficulties,  but  on  keeping  the  family  together  by  seeing  that 
proper  economic  support  is  provided  and  that  home  conditions  are  peaceful. 
The  forward-looking  steps  of  constructive  service  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  family  are  still  to  be  worked  out. 

While  the  support  orders  made  in  179  cases  represent  a  social  service 
rendered  by  the  court  to  the  families,  there  is  a  service  of  social  adjustment 
which  the  court  could  render  in  these  cases.  The  individuals  and  families 
who  brought  their  troubles  to  the  court  could  be  helped  through  a  social 
service  supplied  by  an  expanded  probation  department.  In  many  jurisdictions, 
these  cases  would  have  had  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  probation  depart¬ 
ment,  not  only  through  the  payment  of  the  support  order,  but  also  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  family  difficulty.  If  the  probation  department  were  to 
give  a  case-work  service,  such  as  has  been  suggested  in  this  report,  these  fami¬ 
lies  would  have  been  helped  socially  as  well  as  financially. 
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VI.  CO-OPERATION  AND  EXCHANGE  OF  SERVICE 


In  the  past  there  has  been  little  co-operation  and  exchange  of  service 
with  social  agenies  in  non-support  and  desertion  cases,  except  when  the 
agencies  appeared  as  prosecutors  or  attended  the  hearing.  But  many  of  the 
agencies  of  Delaware  County  work  closely  with  the  court  on  cases  in  which 
they  are  interested. 

The  importance  of  such  co-operation  is  evidenced  by  information  gath¬ 
ered  from  other  counties.  It  was  shown  that  one  in  every  three  families  that 
came  to  court  in  Luzerne  County  was  known  to  some  family  agency ;  and 
one  in  every  three  families  was  known  to  a  mental  or  other  health  agency. 
In  addition,  one  in  every  25  families  in  which  non-support  and  desertion 
was  a  factor,  had  been  dealt  with  by  one  of  the  children’s  agencies.  This 
experience  is  duplicated  in  Berks  County.  The  investigation  in  that  county 
showed  that  one  in  every  four  non-supporting  husbands  had  families  whose 
problems  had  already  come  to  the  attention  of  social  agencies;  likewise,  one 
in  every  three  sex  offenders  was  known  to  some  medical  or  social  agency. 

The  agencies  of  Delaware  County  have  a  rich  fund  of  social  informa¬ 
tion  in  their  possession  which  would  be  of  service  to  the  judge  in  making 
disposition  and  help  the  probation  officers  in  making  and  carrying  out  their 
plan.  If  a  case-worker  and  interviewer  were  appointed  by  the  court,  all 
this  information  could  be  gathered  to  aid  the  court  and  the  probation  depart¬ 
ment  in  their  dealings  with  these  very  difficult  problems.  Such  service  would 
also  facilitate  the  field  work  of  the  probation  officers.  (This  service  may 
require  an  additional  clerical  worker.) 

SECTION  E 
CHILDREN 

I.  THE  JUVENILE  COURT  SYSTEM 

(a)  Jurisdiction  and  Organization.  The  juvenile  court  of  Delaware 
County  is  organized  under  the  Act  of  April  23,  1903,  P.L.  274,  and  its 
supplements,  which  provide  for  juvenile  proceedings  or  sessions  in  the  Quarter 
Sessions  Courts  of  the  Counties  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a 
separate  juvenile  court  but  a  juvenile  session  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court 
of  Delaware  County. 

The  preamble  to  the  act  establishing  juvenile  sessions  points  out  that 
children  should  be  tried  separately  from  adults,  and  should  be  guarded  from 
association  and  contact  with  crime  and  criminals.  It  also  presents  the  notion 
that  the  aim  of  the  juvenile  court  is  to  prevent  children  from  being  “led  into 
courses  of  life  which  may  render  them  liable  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the 
criminal  law  of  the  State.”  The  statute,  therefore,  has  given  full  and 
exclusive  jurisdiction  to  the  juvenile  session  of  the  court  over  all  classes  of 
children  below  the  age  of  sixteen,  needing  the  protection  of  the  State,  whether 
they  are  delinquent,  incorrigible,  dependent  or  neglected.  When  children 
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below  the  age  of  sixteen  have  been  placed  under  the  care  of  the  juvenile 
court,  the  court’s  jurisdiction  may  continue  until  they  have  reached  the  age 
of  twenty-one. 

The  juvenile  court,  however,  does  not  try  cases  of  children  accused  of 
murder.  Also,  when  a  child  above  fourteen  is  charged  with  an  offense,  for 
which  the  punishment  in  the  case  of  an  adult  would  be  incarceration  in  a 
penitentiary,  his  case  may  be  transferred  to  the  criminal  court  to  be  tried 
according  to  the  criminal  procedure. 

(b)  Judges.  Children  who  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile 

session  are  usually  dealt  with  by  President  Judge  Fronefield  at  the  regular 

juvenile  hearing  on  Friday  morning.  Special  sessions  are  also  held  when  cases 
are  urgent. 

(c)  Juvenile  Probation  Officers.  Probation  officers  who  deal  with 
children  brought  to  juvenile  court  are  Miss  Clara  Gladwin  and  her  assistants. 
The  juvenile  court  probation  work  is  separated  from  all  other  probation  work. 
Mr.  Palmer  lists  the  cases  and  is  present  at  the  hearings. 

(d)  Legal  Basis  for  Work  of  Juvenile  Probation  Officers.  The 

authority  to  appoint  probation  officers  for  children  is  given  to  the  judge 
under  the  Juvenile  Court  Act  of  1903  and  its  supplements.  The  probation 

officers  of  Delaware  County  are  paid  the  maximum  salary  of  $1,800  for 

juvenile  officers.  This  salary  is  fixed  by  the  Act  of  1909.  Miss  Gladwin 
also  receives  maintenance  at  the  Juvenile  Court  Home. 

Although  no  stipulation  is  made  in  the  law  concerning  the  supervision 
by  men  and  by  women,  it  is  the  custom  in  many  jurisdictions  to  have  the 
older  boys  supervised  by  men  probation  officers  and  the  older  girls  by  women 
probation  officers  only.  In  Delaware  County  women  probation  officers  handle 
the  older  boys  as  well  as  the  older  girls. 

The  law  also  provides  that  when  support  orders  are  made  for  the  care 
of  children,  such  orders  may  be  collected  by  desertion  probation  officers 
appointed  by  the  judge  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court.  Mr.  Palmer  is  in 
charge  of  such  collections  for  children’s  cases  ,  as  well  as  adult  cases. 

(e)  Probation  Officers’  Duties  in  Children  s  Cases.  The  duties  of  the 
juvenile  probation  officers,  according  to  the  juvenile  court  law,  depend  largely 
upon  the  requirements  of  the  judges.  However,  in  modern  courts  probation 
officers  have  two  functions,  investigational  and  supervisory,  including  suit¬ 
able  case  planning  for  each  child’s  problems. 

The  investigational  function  usually  consists  of  making  social  investiga¬ 
tions  for  the  judges  to  serve  them  as  a  basis  for  wise  decisions,  and  to  enable 
the  probation  officers  to  make  plans  for  the  children  disposed  of  by  the  judges. 
Such  planning  includes  that  which  is  needed  for  the  placing  of  children  in 
suitable  institutions  or  private  homes,  or  for  the  oversight  of  children  on 
probation  in  their  own  homes. 
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The  supervisory  function  usually  consists  of  following  up  and  giving 
social  treatment  to  delinquent  and  incorrigible  children  on  probation,  and 
dependent  and  neglected  children  under  the  protective  care  of  the  court. 
This  supervision  should  be  based  upon  a  plan  developed  from  information 
obtained  through  the  investigation  and  should  be  carried  out  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  medical,  social  and  school  agencies. 

The  probation  officers  of  Delaware  County  deal  only  with  the  problems 
of  delinquency,  incorrigibility,  and  neglect.  Following  the  decision  of  the 
court,  dependent  children  are  not  dealt  with  by  the  probation  officers.  This 
enables  them  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  the  problem  children  of  the 
county. 

The  bulk  of  the  work  of  the  probation  officers  in  juvenile  cases  consists 
of:  (1)  receiving  complaints  and  transcripts  or  informations;  (2)  preparing 
the  cases  for  court  with  the  necessary  investigations;  (3)  taking  children  to 
institutions  when  they  are  committed  by  the  court;  (4)  co-operating  with 
the  school  authorities  concerning  school  attendance  and  behavior  of  proba¬ 
tioners;  (5)  receiving  reports  from  probationers;  (6)  obtaining  physical  and 
mental  examinations  of  children;  (7)  attending  court  hearings;  (8)  follow¬ 
ing  up  children  in  their  homes,  and  (9)  making  unofficial  adjustments  in 
cases  that  do  not  need  court  action. 

The  investigational  work  of  the  probation  officers  consists  of  gathering 
data  from  the  police,  minor  magistrates,  prosecutors  and  others  concerning 
the  offenses  committed;  collecting  reports  of  the  child’s  school  record;  and 
making  social  and  medical  investigations. 

The  recent  addition  of  another  worker  to  the  staff  to  make  home  visits 
in  children’s  cases  makes  it  not  only  possible  to  do  home  visiting  but  has 
relieved  the  other  probation  officers,  so  that  they  are  able  to  do  more  adequate 
investigational  work. 

The  Pennsylvania  statutes  provide  that  probation  officers  may  be  given 
the  care  and  control  of  children  awaiting  hearing.  Therefore,  in  many  juris¬ 
dictions  the  supervision  and  care  of  children  awaiting  hearing  in  their  own 
homes  or  in  the  house  of  detention  is  an  important  duty  of  the  probation 
officer.  Delaware  County  is  one  of  the  ten  counties  in  the  State  having  a 
detention  home.  The  juvenile  probation  officer  in  charge  is  supervisor  of  this 
institution.  Children  arrested  or  brought  to  the  court  because  of  delinquency 
or  incorrigibility  may  be  sent  to  the  juvenile  court  home  by  the  justices  of 
the  peace  or  aldermen. 

There  are  no  facilities  for  the  making  of  medical  examinations,  psycho¬ 
logical  or  psychiatric  studies  of  children  in  the  house  of  detention.  The  pro¬ 
bation  officer  takes  them  to  the  clinics  of  hospitals  or  to  the  State  Mental 
Clinic.  She  herself  determines  which  children  are  to  be  examined  and  is 
thus  in  a  strategic  position  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  diagnoses  for  the  benefit 
of  the  court.  There  is  close  co-operation  with  the  Mental  Clinic,  whose  staff 
members  are  willing  to  make  examinations  for  the  juvenile  probation  officers 
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whenever  requested  to  do  so,  in  addition  to  the  facilities  afforded  on  stated 
clinic  days.  The  State  Mental  Clinic  is  located  at  the  Chester  Hospital. 

(f)  Administration  of  Probation  Work.  The  administration  of  the  work 
of  the  juvenile  probation  officers  is  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Clara  Gladwin. 
She  assigns  work  to  them  and  supervises  their  work.  Miss  Gladwin  herself 
handles  the  older  boys’  cases.  Administration  is  somewhat  complicated  because 
of  the  part  played  in  it  by  Mr.  Palmer,  who  lists  cases  for  hearing  and  main¬ 
tains  contact  between  the  judge  and  the  juvenile  department. 

The  offices  of  the  juvenile  probation  officers  are  in  the  Juvenile  Court 
Home,  where  all  juvenile  social  records  are  kept.  There  is  no  secretarial 
service  for  the  probation  department ;  probation  records  are  typed  by  one  of 
the  probation  officers.  This  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  and  it  would  be 
advisable  to  have  a  secretary  who  could  do  the  clerical  work,  filing,  and 
also  receive  complaints.  The  probation  officers  do  not  have  separate  offices  of 
their  own,  but  there  is  a  room  where  clients  may  be  interviewed  privately, 
when  this  is  desirable. 

(g)  Records  and  Dockets.  Mr.  Palmer  has  the  juvenile  docket  in  his 
office  in  the  court  house;  Miss  Gladwin  has  social  records  in  the  Juvenile 
Court  Home  in  Chester.  Mr.  Palmer’s  docket  contains  very  elementary 
information :  name,  address,  age  of  child,  how  referred,  reason  for  being 
brought  to  court,  and  information  concerning  disposition.  When  there  is  a 
new  complaint  or  disposition  a  new  entry  is  made.  The  social  records  of  the 
probation  officers  consist  of  a  face  sheet  and  history  sheets,  giving  data  con¬ 
cerning  the  child’s  offense  and  appearance  before  the  court,  the  disposition 
made  with  the  date.  These  also  contain  entries  concerning  interviews,  home 
visits,  medical  and  mental  examinations,  and  information  from  social  agencies. 
The  record  forms  used,  which  were  recently  adopted  from  the  National  Pro¬ 
bation  Association,  are  very  adequate.  The  juvenile  probation  department  of 
Delaware  County  is  one  of  the  few  probation  departments  in  the  State  using 
this  modern  type  of  record. 

II.  THE  STREAM  OF  CASES 
(a)  Type  of  Cases  Studied 

The  cases  analyzed  represent  all  the  1927  juvenile  court  children  and 
all  children  admitted  to  the  Juvenile  Court  Home,  whether  they  were  held 
for  juvenile  court  or  were  disposed  of  without  any  court  action.  The  cases 
studied,  however,  do  not  represent  all  children  in  conflict  with  the  law  or  in 
need  of  the  State’s  protection,  because  many  such  children  never  reach  the 
juvenile  court  or  the  house  of  detention.  It  is  still  unfortunately  true  that 
some  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  and  aldermen  continue  the  bad  practice  of 
dismissing  cases  of  children  who  should  be  sent  to  the  Juvenile  Court. 

It  was  not  possible  to  study  the  work  of  the  numerous  justices  of  the  peace 
or  aldermen  who  dispose  of  many  juvenile  court  cases  without  referring  them 
to  the  court  at  Media,  or  to  the  probation  officers  at  Chester,  even  when  it  is 
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to  the  best  interest  of  the  child  that  this  should  be  done.  The  judges,  how¬ 
ever,  have  zealously  demanded  that  this  practice  be  discontinued.  The  number 
of  children  dealt  with  by  magistrates  and  aldermen  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  reduced 
by  county-wide  extension  of  co-operation  between  the  probation  officers  and 
justices  of  the  peace;  such  co-operation  with  some  of  the  local  magistrates 
is  already  very  good. 

The  total  stream  of  cases  studied  follows: 

STATISTICS  FOR  TOTAL  STREAM  OF  CASES 
Disposed  of  by  the  juvenile  court: 

(new  cases)  . 138  children  representing  153  cases 

(117  delinquent;  4  delinquent- 
neglected  ;  1  delinquent-dependent ; 

2  delinquent-dependent-neglected ; 

12  dependent-neglected ;  2  neg¬ 
lected) . 

Children  in  Juvenile  court  in  prev¬ 
ious  years  and  also  in  house  of 

detention  in  1927  .  31  children  representing  37  cases 

Disposed  of  informally  or  unofficially 

by  the  probation  officers  . 190  children  representing  208  cases 

Total  . 359  children  representing  398  cases 

(See  Tables  14,  15  and  27.) 

Figures  concerning  children  and  cases  are  not  identical  in  this  study;  some 
of  the  children  were  in  court  more  than  once  during  the  year  due  to  additional 
offenses  or  additional  reasons  for  being  brought  before  the  judge  or  the  proba¬ 
tion  department  during  the  period  studied. 

(b)  COURT  INTAKE 
1.  New  1927  Cases 

One  hundred  and  thirty-eight  children,  109  boys  and  29  girls,  were 
involved  in  153  juvenile  court  cases.  (See  Tables  14  and  15.)  These 
included  all  types  of  cases:  delinquent,  incorrigible  and  neglected.  Some  of 
these  were  listed  under  more  than  one  classification,  such  as  delinquent- 
neglected,  delinquent-dependent-neglected.  Dependent  children  were  not 
brought  to  court  unless  other  situations  were  involved — delinquency,  incor¬ 
rigibility  or  neglect.  Following  the  recent  juvenile  court  legislation,  incor¬ 
rigible  children  are  not  classified  separately,  but  are  listed  under  the  heading 
of  “delinquency.” 

Practically  all  the  children  were  involved  in  conduct  difficulties.  There 
were  only  14  children  classified  as  neglected-dependent,  or  as  neglected;  of 
these,  9  were  girls  and  5  were  boys.  (See  Table  14.) 

2.  Recidivists 

It  is  important  in  a  study  of  juvenile  court  work  to  analyze  the  rate 
of  recidivism,  i.e.,  to  study  the  number  of  children  who  come  back  more 
than  once. 
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In  Delaware  County,  children  brought  in  for  slight  infractions  of  the 
law,  and  children  who  are  first  offenders,  are  dealt  with  informally  by  the 
probation  officers;  the  serious  offenders  and  repeaters  are  sent  to  court  to 
appear  before  the  judge.  Therefore,  the  highest  percentage  of  recidivism  is 
among  the  court  cases. 

Sixty-seven  juvenile  court  children  were  admitted  to  the  house  of  deten¬ 
tion  114  times:  34,  or  one  out  of  every  two,  were  in  once;  24,  or  more  than 
one  out  of  every  three,  were  in  twice ;  6,  or  about  one  in  every  ten,  were  in 
three  times;  1  was  in  four  times,  and  2  were  in  five  times.  (See  Table  25.) 

Of  the  31  children  who  had  been  in  juvenile  court  in  previous  years, 
only  6  were  in  the  house  of  detention  twice  during  1927 ;  25  were  in  only  once. 

Of  the  190  children  whose  cases  were  informally  adjusted,  173  were 
in  the  detention  house  only  once;  16  were  in  twice;  and  1  admitted  three 
times.  Most  of  the  repeaters  were  boys.  (See  Table  27.) 

1927  JUVENILE  COURT  CHILDREN 
RATIO  OF  WHITE  AND  COLORED  BY  SEX 


3.  Age,  Sex  and  Color 


An  analysis  of  facts  was  made  according  to  age  grouping,  sex  and  color 
of  the  children  brought  to  the  juvenile  court. 
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Modal  Age  Group.  The  modal  or  most  frequent  age  for  both  boys  and 
girls  was  from  11  to  15  years.  The  peak  age  was  14  years.  Information 
as  to  the  age  of  15  children  was  lacking.  There  were  ten  at  1 1  years  of 
age;  thirteen  at  12  years  of  age;  twenty-four  at  13  years  of  age;  twenty-nine 
at  14  years  of  age,  and  twenty-two  at  15  years  of  age.  The  largest  group 
was  thus  between  13  and  15  years.  The  two  most  frequent  ages  for  white 
boys  were  14  and  15  years;  for  colored  boys,  13  and  14  years.  The  girls’ 
group  was  so  small  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  at  which  age  offenses  were 
most  frequently  committed.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  most  usual  ages 
were  13  and  14  years. 

Minimum  and  Maximum  Ages.  The  minimum  age  was  1  year  and  4 
months;  maximum  age  21  years.  The  maximum  for  girls  was  15  years,  and 
for  boys  21  years.  Of  the  138  children,  there  were  72  white  boys  and  24 
colored;  18  white  girls  and  9  colored.  Information  was  lacking  concerning 
15  children. 

Girls.  All  girls  dealt  with  by  the  juvenile  court  are  below  the  age  of 
sixteen.  The  girls  above  this  age  are  referred  to  Mrs.  Obdyke,  the  Pro¬ 
tective  Officer  of  Chester.  There  is  no  public  agency  dealing  with  older 
girls  in  localities  outside  of  Chester. 

Of  the  27  girls  dealt  with  by  the  court,  3  were  12  years  of  age;  6  were 
13  years  of  age;  9  were  14  years  of  age,  and  3  were  15  years  of  age. 

Boys.  Of  the  109  boys  dealt  with  by  the  court,  98  were  below  16 
years  of  age  and  11  were  above  16.  These  11  were  boys  who  had  been 
under  the  care  of  the  court  before  they  were  16. 

4.  How  Children  Came  to  Court 

Thirty-six  children,  35  boys  and  1  girl,  or  one  out  of  every  four  children, 
were  brought  to  court  through  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  alderman.  Twenty- 
nine  children,  or  one  out  of  every  five  children,  were  brought  in  by  relatives: 
10  children,  7  boys  and  3  girls,  by  their  fathers;  8  children,  4  boys  and  4 
girls,  by  their  mothers;  5  children,  3  boys  and  2  girls,  by  their  grandmothers; 
2  children,  1  boy  and  1  girl,  by  an  aunt;  1  boy  by  his  grandfather;  1  girl  by 
her  adopted  sister;  1  boy  by  his  stepmother,  and  1  boy  by  his  foster-mother. 
Twenty-six  children,  14  boys  and  12  girls,  or  one  out  of  five,  were  brought 
in  through  a  probation  officer.  Thirteen  boys,  or  one  out  of  every  ten  chil¬ 
dren,  were  brought  in  through  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  police.  The  school 
authorities,  including  teachers  and  truant  officers,  sent  in  1 1  children,  8  boys 
and  3  girls.  The  remaining  children  were  brought  in  as  follows:  prosecutor, 
9;  social  worker,  2;  and  friend,  1.  (See  Table  21.) 

5.  The  Problems  and  Difficulties  Presented 

Boys.  One  hundred  and  four  boys  were  brought  to  juvenile  court  for 
delinquency:  62  boys,  or  60  per  cent,  had  committed  offenses  including  lar¬ 
ceny,  as  follows:  larceny,  32  boys;  larceny  and  incorrigibility,  12  boys;  larceny 
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and  breaking  windows,  8  boys;  larceny,  receiving  stolen  goods,  3  boys;  larceny 
of  coal  from  railroad,  2  boys.  The  others  were  single  cases,  including  larceny 
and  runaway;  larceny,  incorrigibility  and  runaway;  larceny,  runaway  and 
truancy;  larceny  from  railroad  cars;  and  entering  vacant  house  and  stealing 
pipes.  Another  group  of  offenses  included  those  in  which  damage  to  railroad 
property  was  involved  with  or  without  larceny;  there  were  12  boys,  or  9 
per  cent  of  all  the  boys,  brought  to  court  for  this  reason.  Other  offenses 
included:  burning  freight  car,  3  boys;  stoning  express  train,  5  boys;  throwing 
stones,  stealing  coal  from  railroad,  1  boy;  trespassing  and  damaging  railroad 
property,  2  boys;  trespassing  on  railroad  property  and  staying  out  late  at 
night,  1  boy.  Some  of  the  larceny  cases  cited  were  also  cases  of  larceny  of 
railroad  property.  Other  offenses  of  a  miscellaneous  nature  included  staying 
out  late  at  night,  runaway,  assault  and  battery,  throwing  stones,  etc.  There 
was  one  case  of  sodomy  and  one  case  of  rape.  Only  one  boy  was  brought 
in  for  truancy,  in  which  there  was  no  other  delinquency  charge  against  the 
child;  and  in  one  case  the  offense  was  not  given.  In  addition,  10  boys  were 
brought  in  for  violation  of  probation,  and  one  boy  for  violation  of  parole. 
(See  Table  16.) 

Girls.  Of  the  20  girls  brought  in  because  of  delinquency,  5  were  for 
incorrigibility;  3  for  bringing  and  distributing  obscene  literature  in  school;  3 
for  sexual  immorality;  3  for  violation  of  probation;  only  1  girl  was  brought 
in  for  larceny,  1  for  staying  out  late  at  night,  1  for  running  away  from  home, 
1  for  running  away  from  home  and  truancy,  1  because  of  incorrigibility  and 
neglect,  and  1  because  of  delinquency  and  neglect.  (See  Table  17.) 

6.  Neglected  Children 

There  were  20  children,  7  boys  and  13  girls,  brought  in  because  of 
neglect,  or  because  the  situation  included  neglect,  although  there  may  have 
been  delinquency  present  also.  Therefore,  in  six  of  these  cases  there  is  an 
overlapping  with  the  delinquency  group.  (See  Table  18.) 

7.  “Broken  Homes” 

Forty-four  per  cent  of  the  1927  juvenile  court  children  came  from 
“broken  homes.”  A  “broken  home”  is  one  in  which  there  is  no  mother 
or  father,  or  one  in  which  both  are  lacking,  or  one  in  which  there  is  a  step¬ 
mother  or  stepfather.  (See  Chart  P.  113.)  Bad  home  conditions,  including 
immorality  of  parents,  excessive  drinking,  improper  guardianship,  were  also 
present  in  the  homes  of  many  of  these  children.  Thus,  almost  one-half  of 
the  1927  juvenile  court  children  came  from  homes  in  which  grave  difficulties 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  proper  care  or  supervision.  Three  of  the  families 
were  also  identified  as  families  whose  record  had  been  found  in  the  non¬ 
support  cases  studied  for  the  year  1927.  (See  Table  13.) 

8.  Residence  of  Juvenile  Court  Children 

An  analysis  was  made  of  the  sections  of  the  county  from  which  the 
children  came  and  where  they  resided.  Sixty-one  children,  or  one  out  of 
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every  two,  came  from  the  Chester  section :  Chester,  48 ;  Crum  Lynne,  1 ; 
Eddystone,  1  ;  Leiperville,  4 ;  Lester,  7.  The  next  largest  group  came  from 
territory  adjacent  to  Philadelphia  County  or  from  Philadelphia  itself.  There 
were  34  children  from  this  area:  11  from  Philadelphia;  5  from  Upper  Darby; 
2  from  Cardington;  6  from  Darby;  5  from  Lansdowne ;  1  from  Fernwood; 
1  from  East  Lansdowne;  1  from  Highland  Park;  1  from  Kirklyn,  and  1  from 
Larchmont.  The  residences  of  the  remaining  children  were  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  county.  (See  Table  22  and  Map.) 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  1927  JUVENILE  COURT 

CHILDREN 

(A  dot  represents  one  child) 


III.  LEGAL  AND  SOCIAL  PROCEDURE  BEFORE  DISPOSITION 

(a)  Legal  Procedure  Before  Judicial  Disposition 

In  Pennsylvania  children  may  be  brought  to  the  court  by  two  general 
methods.  The  first  is  by  petition;  the  second,  by  warrant  or  arrest. 
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1.  Petitions 


According  to  the  petition  method,  which  is  permissible  under  the  Juvenile 
Court  Act,  a  child  is  not  arrested,  but  a  petition  is  filed  by  the  prosecutor, 
the  mother,  father,  or  some  other  relative  or  friend,  or  by  an  interested 
citizen  or  agency.  A  petition  may  also  be  filed  by  school  authorities  and 
members  of  social  agencies,  or  any  private  citizen  having  interest  in  the  child’s 
welfare.  This  is  the  regular  procedure,  of  course,  in  cases  of  neglect  and  is 
also  used  for  incorrigible  children  brought  to  court  by  parents  or  guardians; 
and  may  be  used  for  delinquents  too. 

2.  Information,  Arrest  and  Warrant 

A  juvenile  court  action  may  also  be  started  by  having  an  information 
filed  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  alderman.  According  to  the  statutes, 
the  juvenile  court’s  jurisdiction  attaches  when  the  alderman  or  justice  of  the 
peace  commits  the  child  for  hearing. 

When  a  child  is  discovered  committing  a  wrongful  act,  he  may  also 
be  arrested  by  a  police  officer,  constable  or  other  authorized  person,  as  in  the 
case  of  an  adult. 

Many  police  departments,  justices  of  the  peace  and  aldermen  notify  the 
probation  department  as  soon  as  a  child  is  arrested  or  information  is  filed 
in  his  or  her  case.  However,  there  are  many  such  officials  who  do  not  notify 
the  probation  department  or  the  court  of  the  children  brought  before  them, 
merely  forwarding  a  transcript  in  cases  of  children  held  for  juvenile  court. 
There  are  a  number  of  justices  of  the  peace  and  aldermen,  and  also  town 
and  borough  officials  who  do  not  send  cases  to  the  juvenile  court  at  all,  but 
dispose  of  them  by  dismissing  cases,  reprimanding  or  correcting  children,  or 
their  parents,  at  a  hearing. 

By  this  negative  method  a  good  many  children  who  should  come  into 
the  juvenile  court  are  diverted  from  the  ministrations  of  that  tribunal  and 
are  handled  by  courts  which  have  no  authority  to  do  so  and  have  no  social 
machinery  for  making  proper  adjustments. 

The  court  officials  and  probation  officers  feel  that  the  handling  of  all 
children’s  problems  should  be  by  the  juvenile  court  for  a  number  of  reasons: 
(1)  To  avoid  the  taint  of  a  procedure  which  is  so  similar  to  adult  criminal 
procedure;  (2)  to  avoid  costs  which  the  families  of  the  children  may  find 
burdensome;  (3)  to  avoid  police  control  of  children’s  cases  by  preventing 
the  settlement  of  their  cases  outside  juvenile  court  by  police  officials;  (4)  to 
avoid  unnecessary  intervention  of  justices  of  the  peace  and  aldermen  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  cases;  (5)  to  avoid  the  use  of  a  cumbersome  approach  to  the  juvenile 
court  and  to  establish  direct  and  simple  methods  for  obtaining  the  intervention 
of  the  court  authorized  to  deal  with  children’s  cases. 

In  many  Pennsylvania  courts  proceeding  by  information  is  discouraged 
and  proceeding  by  petition  is  encouraged.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  arrest  of 
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a  child,  in  Philadelphia,  a  petition  is  filed  by  the  prosecutor  or  probation 
officer  in  order  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  court  may  attach.  In 
this  county  the  law  prohibits  magistrates  or  minor  court  hearings. 

In  Berks  County,  and  in  Beaver  County,  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
aldermen  or  police  officers,  notify  the  probation  officer  when  a  child  is  arrested 
or  held  for  juvenile  court;  the  probation  officer  visits  the  child  immediately 
and  investigates  to  determine  whether  the  child  should  be  detained  pending 
hearing,  and  files  the  necessary  petition  in  juvenile  court.  In  these  counties 
the  justices  of  the  peace  or  aldermen  do  not  dispose  of  children’s  cases;  they 
only  dismiss  them  or  hold  them  for  juvenile  court.  The  judges  of  Delaware 
County  are  making  every  effort  to  prevent  the  intervention  of  the  police, 
justices  of  the  peace  and  aldermen,  in  children’s  cases. 

The  probation  department  should  be  advised  of  all  arrests  or  informa¬ 
tions  in  the  cases  of  children  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  for  the  police,  justices 
of  the  peace  or  aldermen  to  do  so. 

When  an  arrest  is  made  or  information  filed  in  cases  where  arrest  or 
information  is  advisable,  the  prosecutor  should  also  sign  a  petition  in  juvenile 
court  or  the  probation  officer  should  be  notified  so  that  a  petition  could  be 
filed  by  the  probation  department  in  order  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
may  attach  to  the  child  and  not  to  the  particular  offense.  These  are  merely 
suggestions,  and  other  adaptations  of  a  specialized  procedure  to  place  control 
of  intake  in  the  hands  of  the  judge  where  it  belongs,  will  undoubtedly  present 
themselves  to  the  court. 

At  present,  such  petitions  are  filed  in  Media  on  the  day  of  court  hearing. 
It  might  be  helpful  if  parents  or  prosecutors  could  file  petitions  with  the 
probation  officers  in  Chester,  since  the  majority  of  children’s  cases  come  from 
Chester  or  vicinity. 

(b)  Social  Procedure  Before  Judicial  Action 
1.  Social  Investigation 

When  a  child  is  held  for  hearing  after  arrest,  or  the  filing  of  a  petition, 
the  probation  officer  makes  preliminary  investigations  of  the  child’s  home 
conditions,  school  attendance  or  work  record,  and  the  general  facts  of  the 
offense  or  situation.  Data  collected  are  concerned  with  the  facts  of  the 
particular  offense  or  need.  Social  records  are  kept  of  all  investigations  and 
data  filed  in  each  case.  Reports  based  on  the  social  records  are  presented 
orally  in  court. 

Attendance  at  court  hearings  shows  that  the  investigational  data  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  court  are  presented  to  help  the  judge  in  his  decision,  whether 
it  be  commitment,  release  or  probation. 

The  recent  addition  of  a  worker  to  the  juvenile  staff  should  make  it 
possible  for  the  probation  officers  to  make  more  complete  preliminary  social 
investigations. 
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It  should  be  possible  for  preliminary  investigations  to  cover  completely 
the  children’s  health,  family  and  leisure-time  life,  school  and  educational 
activities  as  routine  part  of  the  work.  The  department  should  be  well 
enough  staffed  to  establish  contact  with  all  case-working  agencies  in  the 
county,  so  that  the  information,  wThich  these  agencies  have,  may  be  utilized 
for  the  investigation  of  the  probation  officer,  and  their  co-operation  enlisted 
in  making  plans  for  each  child  appearing  in  court  or  treated  unofficially  by 
the  probation  officer  without  court  hearing. 

2.  Medical  and  Mental  Investigation 

The  probation  officers  have  at  their  command  the  facilities  of  the 
medical  clinics  at  the  Chester  Hospital  for  physical  examinations;  of  the 
venereal  clinics  of  this  Hospital  for  examinations  for  specific  diseases;  and 
of  the  mental  clinics  in  Chester  for  psychological  and  psychiatric  examinations. 

Physical  Diagnoses.  Physical  examinations  are  obtained  by  the  proba¬ 
tion  officers  whenever  the  situation  indicates  the  need. 

Venereal  Diagnoses.  The  facilities  for  venereal  investigations  are  those 
of  the  Chester  Hospital.  These  are  used  when  the  probation  officer  thinks 
an  examination  or  test  is  needed  as  indicated  by  the  offense. 

Mental  Diagnoses.  Mental  examinations  are  made  as  part  of  the  pro¬ 
bation  department’s  case-work  program ;  the  need  for  examination  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  probation  officer  in  charge  of  juvenile  cases.  Although  exam¬ 
inations  are  not  made  usually  at  the  request  of  the  judge,  but  at  the  request 
of  the  probation  department,  these  examinations  are  not  routine  examinations, 
but  are  made  when  the  need  is  indicated  by  the  child’s  conduct  or  his  behavior 
at  home  or  in  school. 

Personality  studies  are  not  often  made  of  the  children  since  there  are 
no  facilities  for  such  studies  in  the  county.  Mental  examinations  are  directed 
mainly  to  the  situation  which  presents  itself  at  the  time  and  examinations 
are  made  at  the  State  Mental  Health  Clinic  conducted  at  the  Chester  Hos¬ 
pital.  A  psychologist  and  a  psychiatrist  come  from  the  State  Bureau  of 
Mental  Health  and  conduct  a  clinic  in  the  hospital.  The  day  preceding 
the  visit  a  physician  at  the  hospital  gives  the  child  a  physical  examination. 
There  are  also  psychologists  attached  to  the  public  schools  who  make  psycho¬ 
logical  examinations  and  who  decide  whether  children  should  attend  special 
classes. 

3.  Information  from  the  Social  Agencies,  etc. 

The  closest  co-operation  seems  to  be  with  the  social  agencies  of  Chester, 
and  with  the  industrial  welfare  workers  of  the  factories  in  Chester  and 
its  environs.  The  industrial  plants  of  this  section  employ  a  considerable 
number  of  young  girls,  many  of  whom  have  never  been  in  industry  before. 
The  public  social  agencies  and  the  private  agencies  often  send  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  court  to  be  present  at  the  hearing  of  cases  in  which  they  are 
specially  interested. 
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4.  Social  Service  Exchange 


The  probation  officers  register  all  children’s  cases  with  the  Social  Service 
Exchange.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  to  what  extent  the  probation  officers 
follow  up  these  registrations  by  making  inquiry  of  the  social  agencies  in  order 
to  obtain  social  data  from  them.  Such  data  would  be  of  greatest  use  in 
recommendations  made  to  the  court  by  the  probation  department,  or  in  the 
development  of  follow-up  plans  by  the  probation  officer  in  charge  of  the 
particular  case. 


IV.  STUDY,  CARE  AND  DETENTION  OF  CHILDREN 
AWAITING  HEARING 

(a)  Preparation  for  Court  Hearing 

When  a  child  is  arrested  for  the  commission  of  an  offense,  or  by  warrant 
issued  on  information  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  alderman,  or  when 
a  child,  whether  delinquent,  incorrigible,  dependent  or  neglected,  is  brought 
to  court  on  petition,  a  period  of  time,  depending  upon  court  conditions, 
elapses  before  the  juvenile  court  hearing  takes  place. 

In  modern  juvenile  court  practice,  the  time  before  court  hearing,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  is  used  for  social  investigation  of  the  child’s  home, 
family  life,  social  and  economic  environment,  school  or  work  records,  the 
use  of  leisure  time,  etc.  A  physical  and  mental  analysis  is  made  during 
this  time.  For  this  purpose  it  is  desirable  to  use  the  facilities  of  clinics  for 
physical  and  mental  examinations  of  all  children  awaiting  hearing,  whether 
they  remain  at  home,  are  placed  in  private  homes,  or  are  held  in  the  detention 
home.  A  complete  preliminary  investigation  and  study  should  be  made 
part  of  the  supervision  and  oversight  of  children  awaiting  hearing. 

Delinquent  Children.  In  cases  of  children  arrested  or  charged  with 
delinquency,  certain  considerations  often  arise:  first,  assurance  that  they  will 
not  disappear  before  hearing;  and  second,  promptness  of  appearance  at  hearing. 
Such  children  are  usually  placed  in  the  custody  of  probation  officers  during 
the  period  pending  hearing  and  investigation.  Probation  officers  may  allow 
their  charges  to  remain  at  home,  place  them  in  private  homes,  or  w’hen  neces¬ 
sary  in  special  cases,  place  them  in  a  house  of  detention  especially  established 
for  this  purpose  by  the  county  authorities.  When  a  detention  home  has 
facilities  for  medical  and  psychiatric  examination,  such  studies  are  made  there 
and  not  in  the  clinic.  However,  children  in  custodial  detention  are  frequently 
sent  to  clinics  outside  the  detention  house  for  diagnosis  and  study. 

The  investigation  and  supervision  of  children  pending  hearing  and  their 
admission  and  discharge  from  temporary  homes  or  the  house  of  detention 
should  be  completely  under  the  control  of  the  juvenile  court. 
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(b)  Detention  Facilities  in  Delaware  County 

Legislation.  Children  awaiting  hearing  may  not  be  held  in  cells,  in 
jails,  in  local  lock-ups  or  other  places  where  adult  criminals  are  detained. 
The  Pennsylvania  Law  holds  that  children  in  conflict  with  the  law  must 
not  be  treated  like  criminals  during  the  period  in  which  their  difficulties 
are  awaiting  judicial  settlement. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  made  provision  by  legislation  for  the 
establishment  of  houses  of  detention  for  children.  Delaware  County  operates 
a  juvenile  detention  home  in  the  City  of  Chester  by  authority  of  the  law, 
which  states:  “That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  County  Commissioners  to 
provide  rooms  or  houses  of  detention  for  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
in  custody  awaiting  trial  or  hearing  in  the  courts  of  the  county.”1 

Territory  Covered.  The  detention  home  is  available  for  the  entire 
county  although  the  majority  of  the  children  come  from  the  City  of  Chester 
and  its  environs.  No  study  was  made  as  to  whether  or  not  police  lock-ups 
are  used  for  detention  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 

Management.  The  house  of  detention  is  managed  by  the  county  com¬ 
missioners  and  Board  of  Judges  of  Delaware  County.  There  is  a  super¬ 
intendent  and  a  matron.  Miss  Gladwin,  the  Chief  Juvenile  Probation  Officer, 
is  the  superintendent  and  lives  in  the  home.  Her  institutional  experience 
as  a  trained  nurse  is  valuable  in  superintending  the  institution. 

Building  and  Equipment.  Thfe  home  is  in  a  three-story  building,  and 
on  the  first  floor  are  the  offices  of  the  Juvenile  Probation  Department.  Pro¬ 
vision  for  girls  is  made  on  one  side  of  the  house  and  for  boys  on  the  other. 
The  house  is  well  heated  and  has  a  great  many  windows  for  light  and  fresh 
air.  The  windows  are  barred  to  prevent  escape. 

Segregation  of  Children.  The  boys  and  girls  are  segregated  at  play,  at 
their  meals  and  in  the  dormitories.  The  segregation  problem  is  not  a  serious 
one  as  to  sexes,  because  there  are  very  few  girls  in  the  institution.  Lost 
children  brought  to  the  home  by  the  police  of  Chester  are  segregated  from 
the  delinquent  children.  They  are  kept  “downstairs”  until  their  parents  call 
for  them.  When  the  judges  recently  decided  that  dependent  children  were 
not  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  juvenile  court,  this  group  was,  of  course,  eliminated 
from  the  detention  home.  Similarly,  because  the  court  is  reluctant  to  deal 
with  boys  and  girls  who  stay  away  from  school,  truants  are  very  seldom 
cared  for  in  the  institution. 

Dormitories.  There  are  four  sleeping  rooms,  two  for  girls  and  two  for 
boys.  Adequate  toilet  facilities  are  connected  with  these  dormitories. 

Recreation.  There  is  a  play  room  for  boys  and  a  play  room  for  girls. 
Each  of  these  day  rooms  has  adequate  toilet  facilities.  There  is,  however, 
no  provision  for  outdoor  recreation.  For  this  reason  the  President  Judge 
favors  the  removal  of  this  home  to  a  place  outside  the  City  of  Chester  or 
in  the  country. 

’Act  tof  July  21,  1913,  P.L.  870,  Section  1. 
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Study  and  Observation.  The  house  of  detention  has  no  clinical  facilities 
of  its  own  for  the  study  and  observation  of  children.  The  clinical  facilities 
of  the  City  of  Chester  are  used  for  the  purpose  by  the  probation  department. 
This  is  described  in  another  section  of  the  report. 

School  W ork.  There  is  no  specialized  school  work  for  children.  They 
simply  lose  time  from  school  during  detention.  Modern  houses  of  detention 
use  specialized  school  work  in  order  to  help  train  the  children  and  also  in 
order  to  observe  their  school  or  mental  response.  This  gives  opportunity 
to  tie  up  the  work  of  the  psychologists  and  psychiatrists  with  that  of  probation 
department  and  court.  In  Philadelphia,  the  Board  of  Education  places  school 
teachers  in  the  house  of  detention  and  its  class  room  work  is  made  part  of 
the  public  school  system.  In  that  city  the  psychologist,  attached  to  the 
house  of  detention  and  working  in  co-operation  with  its  teachers  and  the 
probation  officers,  is  employed  by  the  House  of  Detention  Board. 

Supervision.  The  supervision  of  the  boys  and  girls  is  in  charge  of  the 
Chief  Juvenile  Probation  Officer  and  the  matron.  Runaways  are  locked  up 
if  the  charge  includes  delinquency. 

Dining  Arrangements.  Meals  are  served  on  a  tray  to  the  children.  If 
the  children  are  “good  children,”  they  eat  in  a  small  dining  room  downstairs. 
The  unruly  ones  eat  in  the  day  rooms. 

(c)  Admission  Policy 

Children  come  to  the  house  of  detention:  (1)  after  information  filed  by 
justices  of  the  peace  or  aldermen;  (2)  on  formal  petition  filed  with  juvenile 
court  by  parents,  guardians,  responsible  citizens  or  social  agencies;  (3)  by 
application  to  the  juvenile  probation  officer-in-charge  by  parents  or  respon¬ 
sible  guardians;  (4)  after  being  picked  up  or  arrested  by  the  police;  and 
(5)  through  school  authorities. 

At  one  time  it  was  customary  to  bring  all  children  to  the  house  of  deten¬ 
tion,  not  only  delinquent  children,  but  also  lost  children,  dependent,  neglected 
or  incorrigible  children,  and  sometimes  even  adults  and  families.  The  use 
of  the  house  of  detention  for  other  than  delinquents  and  runaways  has  been 
eliminated  by  the  Board  of  Judges;  children  lost  in  Chester  are  kept  in  the 
house  of  detention  until  the  police  can  locate  their  families.  By  adopting 
this  progressive  policy,  the  judges  in  the  county  have  shown  the  way  to 
other  counties.  A  number  of  Pennsylvania  counties  admit  both  delinquent 
and  dependent  children  to  their  houses  of  detention,  contrary  to  the  purpose 
of  the  Juvenile  Court  Act  of  April  23,  1903,  which  states:  “that  commitment 
of  dependent  and  neglected  children  should  not  be  made  to  the  same  institution 
in  which  delinquent  children  are  kept.” 

(d)  Total  Admissions 

"'■"I 

In  1927  there  were  288  children  admitted  to  the  house  of  detention 
with  359  admissions.  Some  of  these  children  were  admitted  two  or  more 
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times  because  they  had  committed  more  than  one  offense.  Sixty-seven  of 
them,  admitted  114  times,  were  new  juvenile  court  children  whose  cases  were 
heard  in  1927  for  the  first  time.  There  were  also  31  “old  juvenile  court 
children”  (boys  and  girls  who  had  been  in  juvenile  court  prior  to  1927), 
with  37  admissions  to  the  house  of  detention.  In  addition  there  were  190 
children  with  208  admissions  who  had  never  been  in  court,  either  in  1927 
or  in  previous  years.  Their  cases  were  adjusted  informally  or  unofficially 
by  the  probation  officers,  without  recourse  to  a  juvenile  court  judge.  (See 
Table  27.) 

Court  Cases.  In  1927  there  were  138  children  heard  in  Juvenile  Court; 
of  these,  67,  or  practically  50  per  cent,  were  admitted  to  the  Juvenile  Court 
Home  (house  of  detention).  Twenty-one  children  were  allowed  to  remain 
at  home  pending  hearing.  In  8  cases  there  was  no  indication  whether  the 
child  was  detained  or  not. 

In  the  cases  of  42  children,  or  three  out  of  every  10  children  brought 
to  court,  the  question  of  care  pending  hearing  did  not  arise,  and  therefore, 
no  arrangements  for  such  care  were  made.  Most  of  them  were  “brought  in” 
the  day  of  the  hearing,  thus  no  time  elapsed  between  information  or  petition 
and  hearing.  From  the  record  in  the  juvenile  probation  office,  it  is  not 
apparent  whether  the  42  children  for  whom  no  detention  arrangements  were 
made  had  been  detained  in  lock-ups  or  police  stations  before  their  cases  were 
listed  for  court.  However,  it  is  stated  that  there  is  very  little  of  such 
detention  in  Delaware  County.  (See  Table  24.) 

Informal  Cases.  The  190  children  with  208  informal  admissions  were 
brought  to  the  Juvenile  Court  Home  for  the  following  reasons:  Runaways, 
50;  larceny,  40;  lost  children,  26;  truancy,  19;  medical  treatment  and  exam¬ 
ination,  14;  stealing  rides  on  trolley  car,  10;  for  placement,  7;  playing  cards 
in  school,  5;  disobedience,  5;  malicious  mischief,  4;  feebleminded  children 
found  on  street,  3.  There  were  also  2  children  admitted  as  “dependents”  and 
two  because  they  were  out  late  at  night  or  found  wandering  in  the  streets.  The 
other  admissions  were  scattered  and  do  not  include  more  than  one  admission 
under  each  heading,  such  as  immoral  home  conditions,  neglect,  indecent 
action,  shooting  revolver,  removing  sign  placed  by  health  officer,  etc.  (See 
Table  28.) 

These  statistics  indicate  that  a  number  of  children  are  admitted  to  the 
institution  for  very  trivial  reasons  or  that  the  cases  are  credited  as  institu¬ 
tional  admissions  when  they  should  be  listed  as  adjustments. 

(e)  Discharge  Policy 

The  policy  concerning  discharge  from  the  Juvenile  Court  Home  is  only 
defined  for  the  children  disposed  of  by  the  Juvenile  Court.  These  are  dis¬ 
charged  when  court  disposition  is  made.  The  official  cases  are  discharged 
when  court  disposition  is  made.  The  unofficial  cases  are  discharged  either 
when  the  probation  officer  sees  fit  or  when  they  go  back  to  the  justice  of  the 
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peace  or  alderman  making  the  commitment.  It  is  suggested  that  all  dis¬ 
charges  be  made  by  the  juvenile  court  and  that  no  cases  be  held  for  local 
magistrates. 


(f)  Length  of  Detention 

The  children  remain  in  the  Juvenile  Court  Home  until  disposition  is 
made  by  the  Juvenile  Court  in  the  court  cases;  children  referred  by  the 
police  or  private  agencies  are  held  until  they  are  removed ;  children  held 
by  the  justices  of  the  peace  or  aldermen,  if  they  are  not  held  for  Juvenile 
Court,  remain  until  their  cases  are  dismissed  by  the  committing  judge  of  the 
lower  court. 

It  has  been  noted  in  a  previous  section  of  the  report  that  some  of  these 
admissions  were  of  children  who  had  been  in  detention  from  two  to  five  times. 

Court  Cases.  The  most  frequent  period  of  detention  for  children  held 
for  Juvenile  Court  was  1  to  4  days,  42  children;  the  next  most  frequent 
period  was  from  5  to  9  days,  15  children.  Ten  children  were  held  for  more 
than  10  days;  the  periods  of  detention  were:  10  to  14  days,  4  children;  15 
to  19  days,  3  children;  20  to  25  days,  2  children;  26  days,  1  child.  (See 
Table  24.) 

Old  Court  Cases.  Children  who  were  repeaters,  or  who  had  been  in 
court  prior  to  1927,  were  detained  as  follows:  The  most  frequent  periods 
were  13  admissions  for  1  day;  13  admissions  for  2  days;  4  admissions  for 
3  days;  1  admission  for  4  days;  2  admissions  for  7  days.  Admissions  for  10 
days  or  more  were:  10  days,  1  admission;  15  days,  2  admissions;  27  days, 
1  admission.  (See  Table  30.) 

Informal  Cases.  Of  the  208  informal  admissions,  115  were  for  1  day; 
53  for  2  days;  13  for  3  days;  4  for  4  days;  2  for  5  days;  7  for  7  days;  1  for 
6  days.  There  were  14  admissions  of  children  covering  periods  of  one  week 
or  more:  7  admissions  for  7  days  each;  1  admission  for  8  days;  3  admissions 
for  10  days,  and  2  admissions  for  15  days.  (See  Table  29.) 

Reasons  for  Unusual  Periods  of  Detention.  A  special  analysis  was  made 
of  ten  court  children  detained  for  unusual  length  periods  of  ten  days  or  more. 
The  reason  given  for  detention  in  3  of  these  cases  was  “pending  action  or 
conference  with  the  Poor  Board” ;  one  child  detained  26  days  had  an  unde¬ 
sirable  home;  one  child  detained  22  days  was  finally  committed  to  Glen 
Mills;  and  a  third  child  was  in  detention  care  until  the  Poor  Board  took 
action.  Three  children  were  detained  for  medical  or  mental  examination: 
one  child  detained  for  20  days  was  mentally  deficient  and  beyond  control  of 
grandmother;  one  girl  was  detained  intermittently  for  a  period  of  15  days 
for  medical  examination  and  treatment  for  venereal  disease ;  another  girl 
was  detained  for  mental  and  physical  examination  and  later  committed 
to  Sleighton  Farm.  One  child  was  detained  12  days  while  investigation  of 
his  home  conditions  was  made,  and  then  was  committed  to  Glen  Mills 
because  institutional  commitment  was  thought  to  be  better  than  to  allow 
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him  to  remain  in  his  own  home.  One  child  detained  for  1 1  daj^s  was  held 
on  suspicion  of  larceny  and  then  discharged.  One  child  detained  for  10  days 
was  placed  on  probation.  Another  child  was  detained  for  10  days  while 
the  question  of  his  placement  with  relatives  was  pending. 


V.  JUDICIAL  ACTION 
(a)  Court  Hearings 

Listing  Cases  for  Hearing.  Probation  Officer  Palmer,  who  is  also 
deputy  court  clerk  in  charge  of  juvenile  cases,  lists  all  children  for  hearing 
whether  they  come  to  court  through  the  filing  of  an  information,  or  on 
arrest,  through  the  probation  officers,  or  directly  on  petition  to  the  court. 
No  cases  are  listed  for  hearing  by  the  probation  officers  without  consulting 
Judge  Fronefield,  either  in  person  or  through  Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Palmer 
makes  up  the  lists  of  cases  to  be  heard  on  hearing  days  and  sends  notices 
to  prosecutors,  parents  and  witnesses. 

There  are  special  rules  concerning  the  listing  of  hearings  in  truancy 
cases,  since  these  are  not  heard  by  the  court  unless  truancy  is  persistent  and 
serious.  Truant  children  are  usually  not  brought  to  Juvenile  Court  until 
after  the  third  offense;  the  children  and  their  parents  are  brought  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace  or  alderman  by  the  truant  officer  in  the  case  of  first  or 
second  complaints. 

When  children  are  brought  to  court  on  petitions  in  cases  of  disputed 
custody,  neglect,  incorrigibility,  etc.,  the  listing  is  made  by  telephone  or  verbal 
request  on  the  part  of  the  juvenile  probation  officers  and  petitions  are  not 
filed  at  the  courthouse  until  the  day  of  the  hearing.  This  procedure  is  used 
to  save  the  petitioner  an  extra  trip  to  the  county  seat  to  file  a  formal  petition. 

Place  and  Time  of  Hearings.  Juvenile  hearings  take  place  in  Judge 
Fronefield’s  chambers,  in  an  unused  jury  room  or  other  unoccupied  room 
where  there  can  be  absolute  privacy.  At  the  time  of  the  study,  the  hearings 
were  held  every  Friday  morning  at  nine  o’clock. 

Procedure  at  Hearings.  An  observation  visit  was  made,  by  courtesy  of 
the  President  Judge,  to  one  of  the  court  sessions.  Children  were  brought 
in  only  as  their  cases  were  heard.  However,  children  brought  in  for  the 
same  offense  were  in  the  room  at  the  same  time  and  were  heard  as  a  group. 
The  persons  present  were:  the  probation  officer  on  the  case,  Mr.  Palmer  as 
court  clerk,  a  stenographer,  a  court  officer,  the  prosecutors,  representatives 
of  social  agencies,  truant  officers,  school  nurses,  parents,  relatives  and  wit¬ 
nesses.  Only  the  individuals  interested  in  the  cases  were  admitted. 

The  probation  officer  did  not  present  the  cases.  The  prosecutor,  a  private 
individual,  detective,  police  officer,  constable,  truant  officer,  etc.,  stated  the 
offense  in  delinquency  cases.  An  interested  individual,  relative  or  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  private  or  public  social  agency,  presented  the  situation  in  cus- 
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tody  and  neglect  cases.  The  probation  officer  conferred  with  the  judge; 
the  conference  was  conducted  so  that  it  could  not  be  overheard  by  others 
in  the  room.  The  judge  sat  at  a  table  and  the  children  stood  in  front  of  him. 
All  discussions  were  in  low  tones.1 

(b)  Dispositions 

1.  Routine  Dispositions 

The  routine  dispositions  made  by  the  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  in 
1927  were  dismissal,  probation  and  commitment  to  institutions.  There  were 
also  a  miscellaneous  group  of  dispositions,  such  as  dispositions  deferred  pend¬ 
ing  investigation,  continued  cases,  referred  to  directors  of  the  poor,  returned 
to  own  home  in  Philadelphia  or  to  a  Philadelphia  agency,  etc. 

2.  Statistics  of  Dispositions 

The  138  children  brought  to  juvenile  Court  were  disposed  of  as  follows: 

Delinquent  Children.  Fifty  boys  and  9  girls,  a  total  of  59  children, 
were  placed  on  probation ;  38  boys  and  1 1  girls,  a  total  of  49  children,  were 
committed  to  institutions.  There  were  16  miscellaneous  dispositions  in  boys’ 
cases,  including  cases  dismissed  by  the  court.  (See  Tables  16  and  17.) 

Neglected j  Children.  There  were  20  children,  7  boys  and  13  girls, 
disposed  of  by  the  court.  In  6  of  these  cases  there  were  also  problems  of 
delinquency. 

Thirteen  of  the  children  were  released  to  families,  relatives  or  social 
agencies,  5  were  sent  to  institutions,  and  2  were  placed  on  probation.  (See 
Table  18.) 

When  we  compare  judicial  dispositions  as  a  whole  in  terms  of  probation 
and  institutional  care,  we  find  47.5  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  presenting 
behavior  problems  were  placed  on  probation,  while  39.5  per  cent  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  institutions.  The  remaining  13  per  cent  were  dismissed  cases  and 
miscellaneous  dispositions.  (See  Chart  5.) 

3.  Institutional  Dispositions  Analyzed 

Delinquent  Children.  Of  the  49  children  committed  to  institutions, 
22,  or  45  per  cent,  were  children  sent  to  the  Catholic  protectories.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  them  were  boys  who  were  sent  to  the  Philadelphia  Protectory 
at  Phoenixville.  Almost  the  same  proportion,  23  children,  or  47  per  cent, 
were  sent  to  the  Glen  Mills  schools,  17  boys  and  6  girls.  Two  girls  were 
sent  to  the  House  of  Good  Shepherd ;  1  nine-year-old  child  was  committed 
to  Pennhurst  State  School  for  Feebleminded,  and  1  was  sent  to  Sunny 
Crest  Farm. 

’The  visit  was  made  in  the  summer  of  1929. 
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CHART  5 

DISPOSITIONS— 1927  JUVENILE  COURT  CHILDREN 
(Delinquent  and  Incorrigible) 


47.5%  Placed  on  probation  P.- i 

39.5^  Conmitted  to  institutions  1/777///] 

13.  Dismissed,  returned  to  parents 

in  nearby  county, etc.  ■■■■■ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  age  of  children  committed  to  institutions. 

The  modal  or  most  frequent  age  for  institutional  commitment  was  between 
13  and  15  years:  there  were  13  children  13  years  of  age;  11  children  14 
years  of  age,  and  8  children  15  years  of  age.  Some  very  young  children 
were  committed  to  institutions.  One  boy  of  seven  was  committed  to  the 
Philadelphia  Protectory;  4  boys  10  years  of  age  and  1  boy  11  years  of  age. 
There  were  also  3  commitments  of  11-year-old  boys  to  Glen  Mills  School. 

In  comparison  with  those  not  committed  to  institutions,  the  modal  or 
most  frequent  age  was  12  to  15  years:  12  children  12  years  of  age;  12  chil¬ 
dren  13  years  of  age;  18  children  14  years  of  age;  15  children  15  years  of 
age.  (See  Table  20.) 

There  is  no  record  of  a  trial  on  probation  before  institutional  com¬ 
mitment  in  the  case  of  6  of  the  11  children  below  the  age  of  12  years.  Five 
had  been  placed  on  probation  prior  to  commitment,  but  6  had  not  been. 
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The  law  stipulates  that  no  child  below  twelve  should  be  sent  to  an  institution 
until  after  a  trial  on  probation  has  been  given  the  child. 

It  may  be  that  these  children  were  dealt  with  unofficially  by  the  pro¬ 
bation  officers  before  commitment,  but  there  is  no  official  record  to  indicate 
the  nature  or  length  of  the  unofficial  probation. 

Boys.  There  were  38  boys  committed  to  institutions,  11  for  violation 
of  probation  and  parole,  and  27  committed  for  the  following  offenses: 

Larceny,  18  (larceny  and  incorrigibility,  10;  larceny,  7;  larceny,  run¬ 
away  and  truancy,  1);  incorrigible  behavior,  5  (incorrigibility,  2;  incorrigi¬ 
bility  and  truancy,  1  ;  incorrigibility,  truancy  and  neglect,  1  ;  destroying  prop¬ 
erty  and  setting  fire  to  papers,  1 )  ;  runaway  from  institution,  1  ;  felonious 
assault  and  battery,  1 ;  felonious  assault  and  battery  with  intent  to  kill,  1 ; 
and  sodomy,  1. 

There  were  10  boys  brought  in  for  violation  of  probation  and  1  for 
violation  of  parole.  (See  Table  16.) 

Girls.  In  the  group  of  11  girls  committed  to  institutions  3  were 
committed  for  sexual  immorality  and  5  for  incorrigible  behavior  (including 
3  for  incorrigibility,  1  for  incorrigibility  and  neglect,  and  1  runaway  from 
home),  and  3  girls  were  committed  to  institutions  because  of  violation  of 
probation.  (See  Table  17.) 


VI.  SOCIAL  TREATMENT 
(a)  Probation 

The  treatment  given  by  probation  officers  to  children  on  probation  is 
of  a  progressive  character,  and  the  probation  department  has  a  high  standard 
for  supervision  and  follow-up.  However,  it  might  be  possible  by  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  caseload  per  officer  to  maintain  a  regular  routine  of  supervision 
and  follow-up  for  all  children  needing  such  service. 

In  progressive  juvenile  courts,  probation  officers  feel  that  it  is  necessary 
to  make  the  first  contact  with  the  child  in  his  home  and  to  make  weekly  visits 
to  children  when  they  are  first  placed  on  probation,  gradually  lengthening 
the  intervals  between  the  visits  until  supervision  is  no  longer  necessary; 
then  discharge  from  probation  is  recommended.  Probation  officers  also  find 
it  important  to  keep  in  touch  with  parents,  teachers  and  those  who  guide  the 
lives  of  their  probationers.  They  make  recreational  and  social  contacts  as 
part  of  the  plan  of  rehabilitation.  The  advice  of  physicians,  psychologists, 
clergymen  and  co-operating  social  workers  is  used  to  develop  plans  for  read¬ 
justment.  The  department  is  fortunate  in  having  at  its  command  the 
resources  of  the  many  social  agencies  of  the  county  for  this  purpose. 

The  study  has  shown  that  many  of  the  boys  placed  on  probation  are  in 
the  pre-adolescent  and  adolescent  groups,  and  are  placed  under  extra-mural 
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care  or  probation  following  the  commission  of  acts  of  lawlessness  against 
property;  and  that  proper  supervision  by  a  trained  and  equipped  man  probation 
officer  with  follow-up  and  guidance  of  the  boys  in  their  own  home  environ¬ 
ment,  stressing  recreational,  educational  and  employment  contacts  by  the 
probation  officer,  is  essential  if  probation  is  to  be  more  than  another  chance. 

(b)  Unofficial  Cases 

The  unofficial  adjustments  by  the  probation  officers  are  an  excellent 
service  to  the  community  and  prevent  children  from  having  needless  records 
of  court  and  police  dispositions  against  them,  and  save  them  from  unnecessary 
court  experience.  However,  it  is  suggested  that  such  cases  be  turned  over 
to  private  agencies  whenever  the  need  is  indicated,  so  that  these  unofficial 
cases  may  have  a  maximum  of  advice  and  guidance,  otherwise  the  caseload 
would  become  too  great  for  the  probation  officers  should  they  follow  up  all 
of  these  cases  themselves. 

It  is  recommended  that  this  excellent  service  be  strengthened,  since  it 
saves  many  children  from  having  court  records.  It  is  suggested,  however, 
that  a  careful  distinction  be  made  between  official  and  unofficial  cases  in  order 
to  keep  the  official  and  unofficial  records  clearly  distinct,  and  to  impress 
the  probationer  with  the  seriousness  of  the  act  of  being  placed  on  probation 
by  the  court  itself. 


(c)  Institutional  Care 

The  institutions  used  by  the  county  supply  adequate  and  well-developed 
custodial  facilities  for  children.  These  institutions  were  not  visited  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  study  but  at  a  prior  time.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  children 
were  sent  to  Catholic  institutions  and  the  other  half  to  the  State  institutions. 

The  Catholic  Protectory  for  Boys,  to  which  almost  one-half  of  the  boys 
were  sent,  is  a  long-established,  congregate  institution  with  well-defined  disci¬ 
pline.  It  gives  religious  training  and  schooling.  There  is  a  department  for 
younger  boys  and  boys  committed  for  less  serious  offenses. 

The  House  of  Good  Shepherd  is  a  religious  institution  of  a  reformatory 
type  for  girls. 

The  Glen  Mills  School  for  Boys  is  a  quasi-state  institution,  privately 
managed  and  state  subsidized.  It  is  one  of  the  best  known  institutions  for 
juveniles  in  the  county.  It  provides  schooling,  and  its  plan  for  discipline 
is  graduated  for  the  different  types  of  boys.  There  is  a  parole  officer  for 
the  follow-up  work. 

Glen  Mills  School  for  Girls  ( Sleighton  Farm),  like  the  Glen  Mills 
School  for  Boys,  is  state  subsidized  and  privately  managed.  It  is  widely 
and  favorably  known  for  its  individualization  of  treatment,  the  progressive 
system  of  training  it  provides  for  girls,  and  for  its  placing-out  and  follow-up 
work  with  those  who  leave  the  institution. 
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( d )  Caseload 

According  to  the  Juvenile  Court  Standards,  published  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  Children’s  Bureau,  1923,  “Not  more  than 
fifty  children  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  probation  officer  at  any 
one  time.  The  probation  officer  handling  girls  should  be  assigned  a  smaller 
number.”  The  caseload  of  the  three  probation  officers  doing  field  work  with 
juveniles  is  much  more  than  this. 

This  heavy  caseload  is  due  in  part  to  the  large  number  of  repeaters 
among  the  boys.  Although  it  was  planned  that  one  of  the  present  adult 
non-support  staff  should  deal  with  older  boys,  his  burden  of  duties  with  adults 
and  non-support  cases  should  not  be  so  heavy  as  to  prevent  adequate  super¬ 
vision  of  Juvenile  Court  boys  who  need  frequent  contacts  and  counsel. 

(e)  Discharge  Policy 

There  is  at  present  no  regular  discharge  policy  in  juvenile  probation 
cases.  Some  children  are  kept  on  probation  until  they  reach  the  age  of 
twenty-one;  some  are  discharged  at  the  age  of  sixteen;  while  with  others 
probation  simply  “fades”  out. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  have  a  regular  policy  of  discharge  from  pro¬ 
bation,  with  a  formal  entry  on  the  record  in  each  case.  Some  courts  make 
the  discharge  of  juveniles  from  probation  a  formal  process  with  the  child 
appearing  before  the  judge.  This  makes  the  boy  or  girl  realize  that  it 
is  just  as  important  to  be  released  or  discharged  from  probation  as  it  is  to 
be  placed  on  probation. 

Entries  should  also  be  made  in  cases  of  children  released  from  oversight 
following  a  period  of  unofficial  handling  by  probation  officers. 

(f)  Co-operation  in  Supervision  Cases 

Co-operation  at  present  is  excellent  on  cases  on  which  investigations  are 
to  be  made,  and  in  the  supplying  of  information  to  agencies  when  they  refer 
cases  to  the  court.  The  next  step  in  development  seems  to  be  that  of  enlisting 
the  co-operation  of  agencies  in  plans  for  the  follow-up  work  done  by  pro¬ 
bation  officers  and  cases  under  supervision. 


SECTION  F 

COURTS,  CORRECTIONAL  AGENCIES,  AND 
THE  COMMUNITY 

I.  GENERAL  COMMUNITY  CO-OPERATION 

The  contacts  of  the  penal  and  correctional  agencies  of  Delaware  County 
with  the  social  forces  of  the  community  are  through  the  judges  of  the  court, 
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the  county  commissioners,  the  members  of  the  board  of  the  county  prison 
and  the  administrators  of  other  public  and  governmental  agencies  in  the 
county,  cities,  boroughs  and  townships.  The  attitude  of  all  the  county 
agencies,  public  and  private,  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  the  judges  of 
the  court  have  been  instrumental  in  fostering  such  co-operation. 

The  newly  authorized  prison  farm  was  developed  with  the  moral  support 
and  advice  of  civic  leaders  and  agencies  co-operating  with  the  county  com¬ 
missioners,  the  judges  and  the  prison  board.  The  judges  have  turned  over 
to  the  Poor  Board  and  the  private  agencies  of  the  county  the  handling  of  all 
dependent  children.  At  present  the  movement  to  establish  a  court  welfare 
auxiliary  has  the  support  of  all  the  judges. 

Many  of  the  public  officials  are  concerned  with  the  social  work  activities 
of  the  county  and  are,  therefore,  vitally  interested  in  the  community  program 
for  the  treatment  of  adult  and  child  offenders. 

This  program  of  treatment,  as  far  as  the  court  is  concerned,  must 
depend  upon  the  continued  socialization  of  court  processes  and  the  extension 
of  the  probation  department  as  it  becomes  necessary.  All  the  correctional 
agencies,  including  the  court  and  penal  institutions,  need  the  aid  of  all 
the  resources  of  the  community,  social,  mental  and  medical,  for  the  investi¬ 
gation  and  follow-up  of  cases,  under  care  or  released  from  care,  since  they 
depend  not  only  on  the  skill  and  ability  of  their  own  staffs,  but  also  on  the 
equipment  of  the  various  social  agencies  with  which  they  must  work  in 
harmony.  The  court,  the  correctional  agencies,  penal  institutions,  etc.,  need 
the  co-operation  also  of  civic  agencies,  clubs,  and  of  the  citizens  generally — 
whose  aid  they  have  so  successfully  enlisted  in  their  program — in  order  that 
they  may  develop  their  work  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

II.  CASE  CO-OPERATION  AND  EXCHANGE  OF  SERVICE 

The  importance  of  co-operating  with  the  social  and  health  agencies  of 
the  county  is  evidenced  by  the  data  supplied  by  the  Social  Service  Exchange 
for  the  1927  Juvenile  Court  cases.  The  agencies  registering  the  cases,  also 
known  to  the  Juvenile  Court,  included: 

53  Children’s  agencies 
46  Family  agencies 
45  Health  agencies 
4  Mental  Health 

Approximately  one  out  of  every  three  juvenile  cases  had  children’s 
agency  registrations;  one  out  of  every  three  juvenile  cases  had  family  agency 
registrations  and  health  agency  registrations.  (See  Table  23.) 

In  another  section  of  this  report,  p.  96,  the  data  show  that  44  per  cent 
of  the  1927  Juvenile  Court  children  came  from  “broken  homes.”  The 
importance  of  co-operating  with  the  social  agencies  of  the  community  is  even 
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1927  JUVENILE  COURT  CHILDREN  FROM  “BROKEN  HOMES 


The  shaded  portion  indicates  the  proportion  from  “Broken  Homes”  known  to  social 

agencies  (4  out  of  5) 

more  strikingly  shown  by  the  fact  that  79  per  cent,  or  four  out  of  every 
five  children  from  “broken  homes”  were  already  known  to  the  social  and 
health  agencies  of  the  county.  (See  Chart  above.) 

There  is  no  data  for  the  non-support  and  adult  cases  because  the  pro¬ 
bation  department  did  not  register  these  cases.  However,  we  have  data 
concerning  a  non-support  study  in  Luzerne  County,  which  shows  that  one  in 
every  three  families  that  came  to  the  court  was  known  to  a  family  agency 
or  a  mental  or  other  health  agency.  From  a  study  in  Berks  County  we 
have  data  concerning  sex  offenders  that  one  of  every  three  was  known  to  a 
social  or  health  agency ;  and  that  one  of  every  three  men  released  from 
prison  as  a  parolee  or  discharged  as  insolvent  had  families  whose  problems 
fell  upon  the  social  agencies  of  the  community  before  the  breadwinners  went 
to  prison,  or  while  they  were  in  prison,  or  after  they  came  out. 

The  interest  of  the  social  agencies  in  the  juvenile  cases  should  be 
extended  to  non-support,  adult  delinquency  and  sex  problems  since  the  files 
of  the  social  Service  Exchange  indicate  these  cases  are  just  as  disruptive  of 
social  and  economic  stability. 

The  entire  probation  department  should  co-operate  closely  with  the 
various  case-working  agencies  in  the  county.  All  divisions  of  the  probation 
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department,  including  adults  and  non-support,  as  well  as  the  juvenile  division 
which  is  now  using  the  Social  Service  Exchange,  should  register  their  cases 
in  the  Social  Service  Exchange  in  every  case  as  a  starting  point  for  such 
co-operation.  Following  inquiry  of  the  exchange  and  investigation  by  the 
probation  officers,  plans  should  be  worked  out  jointly  with  the  interested 
social  and  health  agencies.  Such  co-operation  will  save  unnecessary  time  and 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  probation  staff  and  will  mean  better  service  for  the 
family,  child  or  adult  in  difficulty.  Duplication  of  effort  will  be  avoided  by 
turning  over  the  cases  to  the  proper  agencies  when  court  action  or  supervision 
by  the  probation  officers  is  not  needed. 

The  recommendations  made  in  this  report,  therefore,  suggest  a  con¬ 
tinuous  program  of  co-ordination  and  co-operation  between  the  correctional 
and  penal  agencies  and  the  welfare  agencies  of  Delaware  County  with 
citizen  backing. 
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PART  FOUR 


In  the  Summary  of  Findings,  which  follows,  there  is  an  analysis  of  the 
general  features  of  the  report.  This  Summary  of  Findings  does  not  deal 
with  matters  concerning  equipment  and  personnel. 

The  Summary  of  Recommendations  touches  the  main  features  of  the 
recommendations  found  in  the  body  of  the  report. 


I.  SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 


Business  Administration.  The  business  administration  of  the  probation 
department  seems  sound  and  well  developed.  As  far  as  the  handling  of 
adults  is  concerned,  probation  is  confined  to  business  contacts:  collection  of 
fines,  costs  and  support  orders.  There  are  business  records  kept,  and  an 
accounting  of  collections  is  published,  but  the  percentage  of  collections  com¬ 
pared  with  total  support  orders  made  and  fines  imposed,  etc.,  is  not  given. 

Juvenile  Problems.  There  is  a  progressive  juvenile  court  with  a  well- 
established  probation  system  which  has  many  of  the  elements  necessary  to 
an  organization  for  developing  modern  probation  work  stressing  the  case-work 
method.  The  handling  of  juvenile  probationers  is  socialized  and  is  concerned 
with  the  individual  problems  of  children  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  court. 
The  department  handles  both  official  and  unofficial  probation  cases,  and  has 
an  adequate  system  of  social  case  work.  Records  of  unofficial  cases,  however, 
are  not  as  complete  as  those  of  official  cases. 

Co-operation  with  some  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  and  aldermen  is 
well  developed  in  children’s  cases,  but  in  some  localities  these  officials  still 
handle  children  and  do  not  refer  them  to  the  Juvenile  Court. 

There  is  not  sufficient  clerical  assistance  in  this  department  for  record 
keeping. 

Family  Problems.  Family  problems  are  only  handled  as  non-support 
matters  except  for  a  few  cases  dealt  with  informally  in  Chester.  The  stress 
is  placed  almost  wholly  on  the  collection  of  moneys  and  not  on  the  solution 
of  the  family  difficulty.  Investigation  and  supervision  are  limited.  Social 
records  are  lacking.  The  force  is  insufficient  for  proper  interviewing  and 
case  work  on  family  problems. 

Problems  of  Adults.  The  work  with  adults  in  the  majority  of  cases 
is  concerned  only  with  the  collection  of  fines  and  costs  in  installments  from 
probationers,  parolees  and  other  adults  where  cases  have  been  dealt  with  by 
the  court.  With  the  present  inadequate  staff  supervision  and  follow-up  are 
not  possible. 

County  Jail  and  Prison  Farm.  The  county  jail  is  old-fashioned,  with 
limited  equipment  for  industry  and  custodial  care,  but  is  well  managed.  A 
prison  farm  has  been  authorized  and  work  has  been  begun  on  the  women’s 
department ;  this  department  is  expected  to  be  opened  this  summer.  This 
is  a  great  forward  step  in  penal  progress  in  Pennsylvania.  Provision  is  made 
in  the  new  plans  for  work  and  industrial  training.  Future  plans  look  forward 
to  the  use  of  Media  jail  largely  as  a  house  of  detention  for  untried  prisoners 
and  the  use  of  the  new  prison  farm  as  a  place  of  confinement  and  training 
for  men  and  women  convicted  and  sentenced  by  the  courts  of  Delaware 
County. 

Discharged  Prisoners  and  Parolees.  No  clear-cut  system  for  the  super¬ 
vision  of  paroled  prisoners  or  discharged  prisoners  is  at  present  in  existence, 
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although  plans  are  under  way  by  the  judges  for  such  follow-up  work.  Both 
the  warden  of  the  jail  and  the  probation  department  have  contacts  with 
parolees,  the  probation  department  receiving  moneys  from  parolees  who 
pay  fines  and  costs,  etc.,  and  the  warden  exercising  supervision  over  some  of 
the  others  through  the  reporting  system. 

Co-operation  with  Social  Agencies.  A  good  foundation  for  such  co¬ 
operation  is  established  in  investigational  work  of  the  juvenile  division  of  the 
probation  department,  and  in  its  use  of  mental  clinics.  Certain  types  of 
children’s  cases  are  referred  to  and  from  social  agencies,  but  a  system  of 
common  planning  on  individual  cases  is  in  need  of  further  development. 
In  the  non-support  and  adult  division  of  the  probation  department  it  is  not 
established.  Social  agencies  are  not  often  consulted  nor  are  mental  clinics 
used  in  adult  and  non-support  cases. 

Correctional  Agencies  and  the  Community.  There  is  excellent  contact 
on  the  part  of  the  judges  and  correctional  officials  with  representatives  of 
other  governmental  departments  and  with  those  social  forces  representing 
community  interest:  citizens,  civic  agencies,  etc.,  as  represented  by  prison 
farm  development  and  the  handling  of  dependent  children. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Probation  Department.  The  annual  report  is 
concerned  with  business  and  intake  statistics  only,  and  supplies  very  little 
social  'data  or  information  as  to  dispositions  and  end  results  of  the  work 
with  adults,  families  and  children. 

II.  SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based  on  the  study  of  the  cases,  on  an  analysis  of  the  methods  used,  and 
an  examination  of  the  community  resources  at  the  command  of  the  court 
and  private  agencies  for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  adult  offenders  and 
of  children,  the  following  recommendations  are  presented  to  the  judges,  penal 
institutional  authorities,  and  social  agencies  of  Delaware  County,  for  their 
separate  consideration  and  also  for  joint  community  action  on  the  part  of 
the  public  and  private  agencies  and  joint  official  action  on  the  part  of  the 
judges,  the  county  prison  board,  the  county  commissioners  and  other  public 
officials  concerned. 


A.  COURT 

I.  Bringing  Cases  to  Court. 

(a)  Processes  before  hearing  in  juvenile  cases  should  be  so  organized  that 
the  police,  justices  of  the  peace  and  aldermen  do  not  handle  children’s 
cases  unnecessarily. 

(b)  It  is  suggested  that  facilities  for  filing  petitions  in  all  children’s  cases, 
including  conduct  cases  involving  delinquency  and  incorrigibility,  and 
protective  or  neglect  cases,  be  provided  at  the  Juvenile  Court  Home 
in  Chester,  as  well  as  at  the  Court  House  in  Media. 
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(c)  Preliminary  Social  Investigation. 

1.  Children’s  and  Family  Problems.  Routine  social  investigations 
now  made  in  children’s  cases  before  bringing  of  such  case  to  court 
should  be  extended  and  social  investigations  should  also  be  made 
in  cases  involving  family  relations  or  non-support.  An  arrange¬ 
ment  between  the  judge  and  the  probation  department  is  sug¬ 
gested  as  to  the  kind  of  cases  requiring  investigations  so  that 
a  uniform  policy  of  preliminary  investigation  may  be  established. 
In  making  investigations  the  court  should  use  all  the  resources 
of  the  community,  social,  medical,  psychiatric,  etc. 

A  system  of  co-operation  should  be  established  with  the 
justices  of  the  peace  and  aldermen  so  that  the  probation  depart¬ 
ment  may  be  notified  immediately  not  only  of  children’s  cases, 
but  also  of  all  cases  involving  family  relations,  including  non¬ 
support  and  desertion  in  order  that  a  proper  social  investigation 
may  be  made  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  for  presentation 
to  the  court  at  the  hearing. 

2.  Adult  Offenders.  It  is  suggested  that  social  investigations  after 
conviction  and  preliminary  to  judicial  disposition  be  used  in  all 
cases  of  adult  offenders  when  probation  or  parole  are  contem¬ 
plated  or  when  such  investigations  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
judge,  help  him  in  making  disposition. 

II.  Hearings. 

In  every  juvenile  or  domestic  relations  case  and  in  every  adult  probation 
and  parole  case,  or  other  adult  case  in  which  the  court  may  have  ordered 
an  investigation,  the  judge  should  have  before  him  a  report  of  the  study 
made  by  the  probation  department.  The  report  should  be  presented  before 
or  at  the  hearing  or  trial  in  the  form  of  a  brief  summary  of  the  social  and 
financial  facts  obtained  by  the  probation  officer,  the  recommendations  of 
the  probation  department,  together  with  such  data  extracted  from  the 
reports  of  doctors,  psychiatrists  and  others  whose  opinions  may  be  of 
assistance  to  the  court. 

III.  Probation  Department. 

(a)  Scope  of  Work. 

The  probation  department  should  be  enlarged  and  the  case-work 
method  extended  to  adult  probation  cases,  to  domestic  relations  cases 
of  non-support,  desertion,  etc.,  and  to  adult  parolees. 

(b)  Office  and  Secretarial  Facilities. 

Media  Office  (Court  House).  There  should  be  desk  space  for 
each  probation  officer  and  adequate  record  and  filing  facilities.  There 
should  also  be  more  adequate  facilities  for  private  interviewing  of 
complainants  and  clients. 
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It  is  suggested  that  the  secretarial  service  in  connection  with 
the  case-work  system  required  in  connection  with  family  problems  and 
recommended  in  the  report  be  given  by  the  woman  domestic  relations 
worker  who  may  be  appointed,  or  by  a  clerical  assistant. 

Chester  Office  (Juvenile  Court  Home).  A  full-time  clerical 
assistant  is  suggested  to  completely  relieve  probation  officers  of  all 
social  record  keeping. 

(c)  Administration. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  chief  probation  officer  and  the  divisional 
heads  have  the  following  duties: 

Chief  Probation  Officer 

1.  Take  direct  charge  of  collection  service  and  adult  probation  and 

parole  division  and  its  staff. 

(a)  Collection  Service.  Be  responsible  for  all  collections  in 
adult  probation  and  parole  cases,  juvenile  cases,  and  domestic 
relations  cases;  and  keep  all  financial  records. 

(b)  Adult  Probation  and  Parole  Division.  Deal  with  men  and 
older  boys  on  probation  or  parole,  including  preparation 
of  cases  for  court,  preliminary  investigations  and  follow-up 
supervision. 

2.  Have  general  supervision  of  domestic  relations  division  and  juvenile 

division. 

3.  Supervise  court  listing  of  children  and  domestic  relations  cases. 

4.  See  that  summaries  of  cases  prepared  by  the  different  divisions  and 

probation  officers  reach  the  judge  before  or  at  the  hearing  or  trial. 

5.  Work  out  a  general  plan  of  adequate  investigation,  social  record 

keeping  of  adult  probationers  and  parolees  and  their  supervision 
as  to  conduct  or  financial  payments. 

6.  Prepare  an  annual  report. 

Domestic  Relations  Division 

Have  charge  of  the  preparations  of  cases  for  court,  social  inves¬ 
tigations,  social  records,  unofficial  dispositions,  supervision  of  families 
in  domestic  relations  cases  and  of  women  probationers  and  parolees. 

Juvenile  Division 

Have  charge  of  the  preparation  of  cases  for  court,  social  inves¬ 
tigation,  social  records,  detention  or  care  of  children  pending  hearing, 
unofficial  dispositions  and  supervision  of  all  juvenile  court  children. 
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(d)  Personnel. 

1.  The  court  should  in  time  develop  an  adequate  staff  of  probation 

officers  qualified  to  give  sound  probation  service  in  accordance 
with  modern  social  work  principles. 

Note:  It  is  preferable  that  officers  be  trained  in  case-work 
methods  at  the  time  of  their  appointment,  and  if  they  are 
not,  that  they  should  obtain  such  training  while  on  the  job. 

2.  The  following  staff  is  suggested: 

Chief  Probation  Officer. 

Collection  Service. 

Collection  clerk  and  administrative  assistant  to  deal  with 
collections  and  assist  chief  probation  officer  in  all  matters 
that  are  purely  financial  or  that  are  concerned  with  the 
court  processes.* 

Stenographer  for  chief  probation  officer;  also  to  take  charge 
of  adult  probation  and  parole  records. 

Adult  Probation  and  Parole  Division. 

Man  probation  officer  to  supervise  adult  probationers  and 
parolees  where  collections  or  financial  matters  are  not  con¬ 
cerned.  If  this  probation  officer  is  trained  and  equipped  by 
experience  and  personality  for  work  with  boys,  and  has  a 
knowldege  of  social  work  problems,  he  should  also  handle 
the  older  juvenile  court  boys  in  close  co-operation  with 
juvenile  division. 

Domestic  Relations  Division. 

Woman  domestic  relations  case  worker  with  training  in 
family  social  work  to  interview  women  bringing  domestic 
problems  of  non-support,  desertion,  etc.,  to  the  court  to  make 
adjustments  and  follow  up  such  cases  when  necessary,  and 
also  to  supervise  women  and  girls  above  juvenile  court  age.* 

Clerical  assistant  to  take  dictation  and  to  take  charge  of  social 
records  in  domestic  relations  cases.  (A  clerical  assistant 
might  not  be  necessary  in  the  beginning  if  the  domestic  rela¬ 
tions  case  worker  can  take  charge  of  records,  do  typing,  etc.)* 

Juvenile  Division. 

Three  women  probation  officers,  full-time  workers,  to  deal 
with  girls  and  small  boys.  (One  member  of  the  adult  pro¬ 
bation  staff  can  handle  the  older  juvenile  court  boys  as 
noted  above.) 

Clerical  assistant  to  take  dictation  and  to  take  charge  of 
social  records  in  domestic  relations  cases. 


*Not  on  present  staff. 
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(e)  Organization  of  Childrens  Service. 

Children’s  work  should  be  so  organized  and  the  work  divided 
that  regular  contact  may  be  kept  up  with  all  towns  in  sections  of 
Delaware  County. 

The  probation  officers  dealing  with  children  should  keep  up  con¬ 
tact  with  the  school  authorities,  the  individual  school  teachers,  interest 
themselves  in  the  leisure-time  activities  of  their  probationers,  make 
regular  home  visits  and  establish  community  contacts  for  them. 

(f)  Organization  of  Domestic  Relations  Probation  Service. 

(Family  relations,  non-support,  desertion,  etc.) 

This  work  should  be  organized  to  permit  each  complainant  and 
defendant  to  be  interviewed  separately  by  the  domestic  relations  pro¬ 
bation  officer,  to  allow  for  adequate  investigations  by  the  probation 
officer  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  data  as  to  the  family  situation,  cause 
of  the  difficulty,  financial  resources  and  outlays  and  necessary  health 
data  for  presentation  to  the  judge.  The  probation  officer  should  follow 
up  all  cases  in  the  home;  help  to  readjust  the  home  situation;  help  to 
work  out  the  economic,  social  or  personal  problems  that  may  be  at 
the  base  of  the  difficulty;  and  assist  the  collection  clerk  when  proba¬ 
tioners  fail  to  pay  support  orders. 

(g)  Organization  of  Adult  Probation  and  Parole  Service. 

There  should  be  an  adequate  investigation  before  disposition  in 
adult  cases  by  the  probation  officers  dealing  with  men  and  women. 
There  should  be  adequate  follow  up  in  each  case  and  supervision  of 
all  probationers. 

The  probation  officer  should  assist  the  probationers  to  find  employ¬ 
ment  and  help  them  to  re-establish  themselves  in  the  community.  The 
probation  officers  dealing  with  adult  probationers  could  also  deal  with 
adults  paroled  from  the  county  prison  and  prison  farm.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  these  officers  make  social  investigations  before  any  parole  is 
granted  to  prisoners  in  the  county  prison  or  prison  farm,  help  parolees 
find  work,  etc.,  and  also  assist  the  collection  clerk  when  probationers 
or  parolees  fail  to  pay  fines,  costs,  restitution,  etc. 

(h)  General  Duties  of  Probation  Officers. 

1.  Reception  service  and  interviewing. 

The  facilities  for  interviewing  women  clients,  complainants 
and  probationers  should  be  separate  from  those  provided  for  men. 
It  is  suggested  that  interviewing  booths  be  erected  in  the  pro¬ 
bation  officers’  room  or  in  another  room  to  provide  the  necessary 
privacy  for  men  and  women  clients  and  probationers  coming 
to  the  probation  officers  in  the  Court  House. 
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The  probation  officers  should  spend  part  of  their  time  in  the 
office  receiving  complaints  in  cases.  This  service  is  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  in  children’s  and  in  domestic  relations  cases,  because  it  rep¬ 
resents  the  client’s  first  contact  with  the  court. 

2.  Preliminary  Investigations. 

All  probation  officers  should  have  as  part  of  their  function 
the  making  of  preliminary  investigations,  the  collecting  of  social 
data  and  information  obtained  from  physicians,  psychiatrists,  etc., 
whenever  the  need  is  indicated,  in  both  adults’  and  non-support 
cases,  as  well  as  in  juvenile  cases. 

3.  Home  Visiting. 

All  probation  officers  should  make  regular  supervisory  home 
visits  in  all  adult  and  non-support  cases,  as  well  as  juvenile  cases. 

4.  Co-operation. 

All  probation  officers  should  use  social  agencies  for  obtaining 
information  for  investigation  before  the  court  hearing  and  follow 
up  work  in  all  adult  and  non-support  cases,  as  well  as  juvenile 
cases. 

5.  Planning. 

The  probation  officer  in  charge  of  a  particular  case  should 
work  out  a  plan  in  order  to  make  a  recommendation  to  the 
court  and  in  order  to  carry  out,  after  judicial  disposition  is  made, 
the  type  of  social  treatment  most  suitable  for  the  individual  child, 
adult  offender  or  family  under  extra-mural  supervision  or  other 
care. 

6.  Recommending  Discharges  to  the  Court. 

Probation  officers  should  make  recommendations  to  the  court 
as  to  discharge  from  probation  or  parole  whenever  the  child 
or  adult  on  probation  shows  sufficient  improvement  in  conduct. 

7.  Record  Keeping  and  Social  Records. 

The  probation  officers  of  each  division  should  have  the  aid 
of  a  clerical  assistant  to  help  them  keep  records  of  home  super¬ 
vision  and  investigations.  A  complete  social  record  should  be 
kept  in  a  single  folder  of  each  individual  investigated  or  studied 
by  the  court,  or  placed  on  probation,  or  committed,  etc.,  with  face 
sheet  and  history  sheets,  medical  reports,  psychiatrists’  reports, 
financial  investigation,  etc.,  when  these  are  required. 

Record  forms  for  adult  and  domestic  relations  cases  can  be 
obtained  from  the  National  Probation  Association. 

An  individual  card  index  of  case  records  should  be  kept  in 
the  office  of  the  chief  probation  officer  in  Media  for  all  proba¬ 
tioners  and  parolees  in  each  division  of  the  probation  department. 
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8.  Unofficial  Dispositions. 

Probation  officers  should  keep  adequate  card  records  of  all 
unofficial  adjustments  in  cases  of  children  and  family  relations 
which  they  may  have  been  permitted  to  make  in  order  to  save 
court  action  or  to  weed  out  unnecessary  cases;  no  such  disposi¬ 
tion  should  be  made  without  the  approval  of  the  judge.  When 
unofficial  cases  are  dropped  from  oversight,  a  record  entry  should 
be  made  on  the  case  card. 

(i)  Monthly  and  Annual  Report. 

There  should  be  a  monthly  report  presented  to  the  court  by 
each  division  of  the  probation  department,  and  by  the  collection  service 
department,  as  to  cases  and  moneys  collected,  investigations  made, 
supervision  given  and  the  final  result  of  probationary  supervision  or 
parole  supervision  in  each  case.  At  the  end  of  the  year  these  reports 
should  be  compiled  and  published  as  an  annual  report,  giving  an 
accounting  of  financial  stewardship  to  the  county  and  also  facts  as  to 
the  final  results  of  probation,  parole,  commitment,  etc.,  as  the  case 
may  be,  in  order  to  interpret  the  social  value  of  the  service  to  the 
individual  under  care  and  to  the  community. 

IV.  Co-operation  With  Social  Agencies. 

The  probation  department  should  co-operate  closely  with  the 
various  case-working  agencies  of  the  county.  The  court  should  use 
the  Social  Service  Exchange  in  every  case  as  a  starting  point  for  such 
co-operation.  If  inquiry  of  the  exchange  and  investigation  by  the 
probation  officer  reveals  there  are  other  public  or  private  agencies 
interested  in  the  particular  child,  adult  offender  or  family,  plans 
should  then  be  worked  out  jointly  with  these  agencies  for  the  read¬ 
justment  of  the  problem.  The  information  in  possession  of  these 
agencies  should  be  used  to  shorten  and  facilitate  investigation.  Such 
co-operation  will  save  unnecessary  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
probation  staff  and  will  mean  better  service  for  the  individual  in 
trouble.  Duplication  of  work  will  be  avoided  by  turning  over  cases 
to  the  proper  agencies  when  court  action  or  supervision  by  the  proba¬ 
tion  officer  is  found  to  be  necessary. 

V.  Collection  Service. 

The  collection  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  separate  col¬ 
lection  clerk  and  administrative  assistant  clerk  directly  under  the  chief 
probation  officer,  whose  task  it  should  be  to  take  care  of  the  collection 
of  fines  and  costs,  support  orders,  etc.,  and  their  payment  to  the  proper 
beneficiaries.  It  should  also  be  the  duty  of  the  collection  clerk  to 
turn  fines  and  costs  over  to  the  proper  state  or  county  authorities, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

An  adequate  statement  of  collections  and  disbursements  should 
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be  made  part  of  the  chief  probation  officer’s  published  annual  report 
and  itemized  under  the  following  heads: 

(a)  Support  orders,  in  non-support,  desertion  and  children’s  cases. 

(b)  Fines  and  costs. 

(c)  Restitution,  adults’  and  children’s  cases. 

A  resume  should  give  the  total  amount  of  orders  made,  fines 
imposed,  etc.,  during  the  year,  total  amount  of  orders  vacated  or 
expired,  fines  rescinded,  etc.,  during  the  year.  The  percentage  of 
collections,  based  on  the  net  amount  of  orders,  fines,  etc.,  should 
be  shown. 

The  collection  work  should  be  connected  with  the  probation 
department,  but  not  necessarily  a  part  of  it.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
probation  officer  to  know  whether  the  offender  has  paid  his  fines  and 
costs,  etc.,  if  that  is  part  of  the  probation  conditions.  It  should  also 
be  the  function  of  the  probation  department  to  assist  the  collection 
clerk  in  making  collections. 

B.  CARE  OF  CHILDREN  PENDING  HEARING 

I.  Formal  Admissions. 

Children  should  not  be  admitted  to  formal  detention  unless  it 
is  not  possible  to  permit  them  to  remain  at  home  or  in  a  private 
home  pending  hearing. 

II.  Informal  Admissions. 

Children  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  Juvenile  Court  Home 
for  trivial  offenses  or  difficulties.  Parents  and  relatives  should  be 
encouraged  to  keep  children  at  home.  A  careful  and  separate  record 
should  be  kept  of  all  informal  admissions  and  discharges  of  children 
not  referred  by  legal  authorities  or  not  authorized  by  the  court. 

C.  THE  COUNTY  PRISON— PAROLEES  AND 

DISCHARGED  PRISONERS 

The  following  correlation  between  the  activities  of  the  county  prison, 
probation  department  and  Welfare  Auxiliary,  which  may  be  established,  is 
suggested : 

(a)  The  county  prison  and  prison  farm  should  provide  suitable  industrial 
and  educational  training  for  prisoners  so  that  they  may  be  fitted,  upon 
parole  or  discharge,  for  normal  life  in  the  community. 

When  required  by  the  prison  authorities,  the  probation  officer 
or  the  Welfare  Auxiliary  should  make  investigations  that  will  aid 
the  warden  to  determine  the  prisoner’s  fitness  for  industrial  training 
or  the  work  best  suited  for  his  needs..  It  is  suggested  that  such 
investigation  might  deal  with  the  inmate’s  previous  employment,  work 
habits,  industrial  efficiency,  abilities  and  adaptability  to  training,  etc. 
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(b)  The  activities  of  the  probation  officers  in  charge  of  adult  parolees 
should  be  tied  up  with  the  county  prison  and  prison  farm,  to  which 
they  should  make  regular  visits. 

(c)  The  probation  department  should  make  contacts  with  prisoners  before 
they  are  paroled,  and  make  recommendations  as  to  parole  whenever 
that  is  appropriate  or  necessary. 

(d)  Parolees  should  be  under  the  complete  control  of  the  probation  depart¬ 
ment  until  final  discharge  from  supervision. 

(e)  The  Welfare  Auxiliary  could  follow-up  discharged  prisoners  and 
parolees  at  end  of  parole  period,  whenever  further  assistance  or  advice 
is  necessary.  The  Probation  Department  should  co-operate  with  the 
Welfare  Auxiliary  when  necessary. 

D.  PREVENTIVE  WORK 

(a)  Older  Adolescent  Girls. 

The  community  case-work  agencies  might  examine  the  problem 
of  adolescent  girls  in  territory  adjacent  to  Philadelphia  (other  than 
Chester)  to  determine  whether  the  preventive  facilities  and  case- work 
service  is  adequate. 

(b)  Preventive  Work  With  Children. 

It  might  be  advisable  to  study  the  need  for  a  co-ordinated  child 
guidance  service  in  the  county  to  prevent  children  from  being  sent  to 
Juvenile  Court. 

Note:  It  is  suggested  that  the  Welfare  Council  of  Delaware  County 
might  promote  a  study  to  bring  out  the  facts  concerning 
preventive  and  child  welfare  problems  not  dealt  with  in 
the  study. 

E.  COMMUNITY  EDUCATION  AND  CO-OPERATION 

Community  education  and  co-operation  so  successful  in  support  of  the 
splendid  prison  farm  project  should  be  stimulated  in  connection  with  the 
county’s  penal  and  correctional  program  for  the  treatment  of  delinquency. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  social  and  civic  organizations,  the  women’s  clubs, 
the  men’s  service  clubs,  or  group  organizations  such  as  the  Welfare  Council 
of  Delaware  County,  the  Welfare  Federation  of  Chester,  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Lansdowne,  the  People’s  Association,  organize  public  interest  and 
education  so  that  the  questions  brought  out  in  this  study  may  receive  adequate 
community  attention.  By  this  means  the  judges  and  public  officials  could 
receive  public  support  for  any  action  which  they  may  deem  necessary  for 
the  future  development  of  the  county’s  correctional  system  for  adults  and 
the  probation  and  parole  service  for  dealing  with  men,  women  and  children 
in  difficulty  with  the  law. 

LEON  STERN, 

Secretary,  Research  and  Field  Studies. 
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APPENDIX 


Statistical  Tables 


TABLES  FOR  DELAWARE  COUNTY  STUDY 

Table 

1.  Dispositions  of  adult  offenders  in  Delaware  County,  1927. 

2.  Total  offenders  with  per  cent  distribution. 

3.  Total  number  of  offenses  with  which  the  offenders  were  charged  in  1927. 

4.  Total  offenders  and  the  crimes  for  which  probation  and  parole  were 

used  in  1927. 

5.  Offenders  brought  before  the  court  charged  with  violation  of  family 

relations. 

6.  Offenders  committed  to  State  institutions. 

6a.  Offenders  committed  to  State  institutions,  classified  according  to  offenses. 

7.  Offenders  committed  to  County  Jail  in  1927,  showing  the  number 

paroled  and  discharged  as  insolvent. 

7a.  Offenders  committed  to  County  Jail  in  1927,  classified  according  to 
offenses. 

8.  Number  of  individuals  committed  in  1927  and  paroled  or  discharged 

insolvent,  up  to  the  time  of  study,  November,  1928,  showing  length 
of  sentence  served. 

9.  Offenders  in  court  two  or  more  times  in  1927. 

10.  Offenders  charged  with  2,  3,  4,  5  or  6  offenses  in  1927,  showing  convic¬ 

tions  and  dispositions. 

11.  Offenders  in  court  in  1927  who  were  convicted  in  previous  years,  classi¬ 

fied  according  to  number  of  convictions. 

12.  Offenders  in  court  in  1927  who  were  convicted  in  previous  years,  show¬ 

ing  number  of  convictions  for  each  year  from  1917  to  1927,  inclusive. 

13.  Offenders  in  Quarter  Sessions  Court,  whose  children  were  in  Juvenile 

Court  in  1927,  showing  reason  for  being  brought  into  court  and 
disposition. 

14.  Total  children  brought  to  Juvenile  Court,  Delaware  County,  in  1927. 

15.  Total  dispositions  of  all  children  brought  to  Juvenile  Court,  Delaware 

County,  in  1927. 

16.  Delinquent  boys  brought  to  Juvenile  Court  and  disposed  of  during  1927, 

classified  according  to  offense. 

17.  Delinquent  girls  brought  to  Juvenile  Court  and  disposed  of  during 

1927,  classified  according  to  offense. 

18.  Neglected  children  brought  to  Juvenile  Court  and  disposed  of  during 

1927. 

19.  Delinquent  children  committed  to  institutions  by  the  court  in  1927, 

as  compared  with  those  not  committed  to  institutions. 
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20.  Age,  sex  and  race  of  children  brought  to  Juvenile  Court  in  1927. 

21.  Children  brought  to  Juvenile  Court,  classified  according  to  the  indi¬ 

vidual  through  whom  the  child  was  brought  to  court. 

22.  Residence  of  children  brought  to  court  in  1927. 

23.  Social  Service  Exchange  registrations  of  1927  Juvenile  Court  children. 

24.  1927  court  children,  showing  place  of  detention  pending  hearing  or 

disposition. 

25.  1927  Juvenile  Court  children  detained  in  Juvenile  Court  Home,  Chester, 

Pa.,  pending  hearing  or  disposition. 

26.  1927  Juvenile  Court  children.  Reasons  for  detaining  in  Juvenile 

Court  Home. 

27.  Total  children  admitted  to  Juvenile  Court  Home,  Chester,  Pa.,  during 

1927. 

28.  Admissions  to  Juvenile  Court  Home,  Chester,  classified  according  to 

reason  for  being  brought  to  Detention  House  (informal  adjust¬ 
ments). 

29.  Admissions  to  Juvenile  Court  Home,  Chester,  showing  days  detained 

(informal  adjustments). 

30.  Old  court  cases.  Admissions  to  Juvenile  Court  Home,  showing  days 

detained. 

31.  Total  cases  reported  to  protective  officer,  City  of  Chester,  for  investi¬ 

gation,  arrest,  treatment,  etc.,  during  1927,  by  months. 

32.  Total  cases  reported  to  protective  officer,  House  of  Detention,  City  of 

Chester,  during  1927,  classified  according  to  source  reporting. 

33.  Minimum,  maximum  and  most  frequent  periods  of  detention  in  House 

of  Detention,  Chester,  according  to  age  groups,  1927. 

34.  Age  groups  of  women  and  girls  admitted  to  Detention  House,  Chester, 

Pa.,  in  1927. 

35.  Venereal  disease  diagnosis  of  inmates,  Detention  House,  classified  accord¬ 

ing  to  age  and  color. 
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TABLE  1 

DISPOSITIONS  OF  ADULT  OFFENDERS  IN  DELAWARE  COUNTY  COURTS:  1927 


TABLE  2 


TOTAL  ADULT  OFFENDERS  IN  DELAWARE  COUNTY  WITH 
PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION— 1927 


Percent 

Total 

Distribution 

Total  offenders . 

.  1,149 

100.0 

Not  guilty  or  not  tried . 

.  657 

57.2 

Convicted  offenders . 

.  492 

42.8 

Non-custodial  dispositions . 

.  283 

24.6 

Custodial  dispositions . 

.  209 

18.2 

Total  convicted . 

.  492 

100.0 

Non-custodial  dispositions . 

.  283 

57.5 

Custodial  dispositions . 

.  209 

42.5 

TABLE  3 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  OFFENSES  WITH  WHICH  THE  OFFENDERS 
WERE  CHARGED  IN  1927 


Total 

Total 

Offenders 

Cases 

Total . 

.  1,149 

1,311 

Not  convicted . 

.  657 

761 

Convicted . 

.  492 

550 

Non-custodial  dispositions . 

.  283 

313 

Custodial  dispositions . 

.  209 

237 

TABLE  4 


TOTAL  OFFENDERS  AND  THE  CRIMES  FOR  WHICH  PROBATION  AND 
PAROLE  WERE  USED— 1927 


Non-Custodial 

Post  Custodial 

OFFENSE  GROUPS 

Total 

Pro¬ 

bation 

Sus¬ 

pended 

Sen¬ 

tence 

Sup¬ 

port 

Order 

Parole 

Dis¬ 

charged 

Insol¬ 

vent 

All 

Other 

Dispo¬ 

sitions 

Total . 

1,149 

4 

42 

179 

26 

9 

889 

I.  Aggression  personal  group  . . 

197 

— 

7 

— 

2 

4 

184 

II.  Conduct  personal  group. . .  . 

29 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

29 

III.  Aggression  sex  group . 

16 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

14 

IV.  Conduct  sex  group . 

50 

— 

4 

4 

— 

— 

42 

VI.  Conduct  family  group . 

251 

— 

1 

174 

— 

— 

76 

VII.  Aggression  property  group. . 

253 

4 

18 

— 

5 

— 

226 

VIII.  Conduct  property  group. . . . 

50 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

50 

IX.  Highway  offenses . 

58 

— 

4 

— 

5 

1 

48 

X.  Liquor  violations . 

210 

— 

6 

— 

13 

4 

187 

XI.  Offenses  against  government 
and  government  regulations 

14 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

12 

XII.  Homicide  group . 

16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16 

XIII.  Miscellaneous  offense  group. 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

TABLE  5 


OFFENDERS  BROUGHT  BEFORE  THE  COURT  CHARGED  WITH 
VIOLATION  OF  FAMILY  RELATIONS 


OFFENSES 

Total 

Bond 

to 

keep 

peace 

Sen¬ 

tence 

Sus¬ 

pended 

Fines 

and 

Costs 

Costs 

Sup¬ 

port 

Orders 

Com¬ 

mitted 

to 

East¬ 

ern 

Peni¬ 

ten¬ 

tiary 

Not 
Guilty 
Not 
Adju¬ 
dicat¬ 
ed,  etc. 

Total . 

276 

i 

1 

3 

1 

179 

1 

90 

Adultery . 

3 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Bigamy  and  non-support  illegitimate 
children . 

3 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

2 

1 

— 

Fornication  and  bastardy,  and  non¬ 
support  . 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Fornication  and  bastardy . 

16 

— 

— 

2 

1 

1 

— 

12 

Desertion  and  non-support . 

188 

i 

— 

— 

— 

127 

— 

60 

Desertion,  non-support  and  assault 
and  battery . 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

1 

Desertion,  non-support,  abuse, 
surety  of  the  peace . 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Non-support . 

40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

33 

— 

7 

Non-support  minor  children . 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

Non-support  aged  parents . 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

— 

3 

Non-support  and  assault  and  battery 

4 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

2 

Insufficient  support . 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

1 

Rape,  fornication  and  bastardy . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

TABLE  6 

OFFENDERS  COMMITTED  TO  STATE  INSTITUTIONS 


Total 

Eastern 

Peniten¬ 

tiary 

Western 

Peniten¬ 

tiary 

Penna. 

Industrial 

Reforma¬ 

tory 

Total . 

71 

45 

13 

13 

I.  Aggression  personal  group . 

11 

7 

3 

1 

III.  Aggression  sex  group . 

3 

3 

— 

— 

IV.  Conduct  sex  group . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

VII.  Aggression  property  group . 

48 

27 

10 

11 

VIII.  Conduct  property  group . 

2 

2 

— 

— 

X.  Liquor  violations . 

1 

— 

— 

1 

XI.  Homicide  group . 

5 

5 

— 

— 

TABLE  6A 

OFFENDERS  COMMITTED  TO  STATE  INSTITUTIONS  CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING  TO  OFFENSE  1927 


Total 

Eastern 

Peniten¬ 

tiary 

Western 

Peniten¬ 

tiary 

Penna. 

Industrial 

Reforma¬ 

tory 

Total . 

71 

45 

13 

13 

I.  Aggravated  assault  and  battery . 

4 

3 

1 

Assault  and  battery  to  kill . 

3 

— 

— 

III.  Assault  to  rape . 

1 

_ 

— 

Rape . 

2 

— 

— 

IV.  Bigamy  and  non-support  illegitimate 
child . 

1 

— 

— 

VII.  Breaking  and  entering . 

6 

— 

— 

Larceny . 

1 

2 

4 

Larceny  of  auto . 

— 

— 

1 

Larceny,  receiving  stolen  goods . 

6 

2 

— 

Larceny,  receiving  stolen  goods,  breaking 
and  entering . 

12 

2 

2 

Larceny,  receiving  stolen  goods,  forgery  . 

— 

— 

1 

Robbery . 

1 

3 

3 

Burglary,  larceny,  receiving  stolen 
goods,  breaking  and  entering . 

— 

1 

— 

VIII.  Forgery . 

1 

— 

— 

Fraudulent  conversion,  embezzlement, 
larceny  from  bailee . 

1 

— 

— 

X.  Liquor . 

— 

— 

1 

XII.  Manslaughter . 

2 

— 

— 

Murder . 

3 

— 

— 

TABLE  7 


OFFENDERS  COMMITTED  TO  COUNTY  JAIL  IN  1927,  SHOWING 
NUMBER  PAROLED  AND  DISCHARGED  INSOLVENT 


Total 

Paroled 

Discharged 

as 

Insolvent 

Served  full 
sentence 
or  still 
serving 
sentence 

Total . 

138 

26 

9 

103 

I.  Aggression  personal  group . 

16 

2 

4 

10 

II.  Conduct  personal  group . 

1 

— 

— 

1 

III.  Aggression  sex  group . 

1 

— 

— 

1 

IV.  Conduct  sex  group . 

1 

— 

— 

1 

VII.  Aggression  property  group . 

46 

5 

— 

41 

VIII.  Conduct  property  group . 

4 

— 

— 

4 

IX.  Highway  offenses . 

12 

5 

1 

6 

X.  Liquor  violations . 

53 

13 

4 

36 

XI.  Offenses  against  government  and  govern- 

ment  regulations . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

XII.  Homicide  group . 

3 

— 

— 

3 

TABLE  7A 


OFFENDERS  COMMITTED  TO  DELAWARE  COUNTY  JAIL  1927, 
CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  OFFENSE 


Total .  138 

I.  Assault  and  battery .  8 

Aggravated  assault  and  battery .  3 

Carrying  concealed  deadly  weapons .  5 

II.  Disorderly  house .  1 

III.  Enticing  minor .  1 

IV.  Pandering .  1 

VII.  Breaking  and  entering .  5 

Larceny .  10 

Larceny  by  bailee .  1 

Larceny,  receiving  stolen  goods .  10 

Larceny,  receiving  stolen  goods,  breaking  and  entering .  .  12 

Larceny,  receiving  stolen  goods,  malicious  mischief .  2 

Receiving  stolen  goods .  3 

Burglary,  larceny,  receiving  stolen  goods,  breaking  and 

entering .  1 

Larceny,  breaking  and  entering;  carrying  concealed 
deadly  weapons .  2 

VIII.  Blackmail  and  extortion .  1 

False  pretense .  1 

Fraud .  1 

Fraudulent  conversion;  and  embezzlement .  1 

Auto  law,  violation  .  1 

Auto  law,  and  assault  and  battery .  1 

Operating  auto  while  intoxicated .  9 

Operating  auto  without  consent  of  owner .  1 

X.  Liquor .  52 

Drugs .  1 

XI.  Extortion,  carrying  concealed  deadly  weapons  and  point¬ 
ing  pistol .  1 

XII.  Manslaughter,  involuntary .  3 


TABLE  8 


NUMBER  OF  INDIVIDUALS  COMMITTED  IN  1927  AND  PAROLED  OR 
DISCHARGED  INSOLVENT  UP  TO  TIME  OF  STUDY,  NOVEMBER,  1928, 
IN  QUARTER  SESSIONS  COURT 


Number 

Parolees 

Number 

Discharged 

Insolvent 

Total . 

26 

9 

I.  Served  less  than  minimum  sentence . 

19 

— 

1.  Served  from  12%  to  49%  of  sentence . 

4 

_ 

2.  Served  from  50%  to  59%  of  sentence . 

9 

— 

3.  Served  from  60%  to  69%  of  sentence . 

21 

— 

4.  Served  from  70%  to  79%  of  sentence . 

l1 

— 

5.  Served  from  80%  to  89%  of  sentence . 

_ 

— 

6.  Served  from  90%  to  99%  of  sentence . 

31 

— 

II.  Served  100%  of  minimum  sentence . 

31 

1 

III.  Served  100%  of  maximum  sentence . 

— 

6 

IV.  Served  more  than  100%  of  maximum  sentence . 

— 

l2 

1.  Served  170%  of  sentence . 

1 

V.  Time  not  ascertained . 

4 

1 

1  Includes  one  sentence  for  which  no  minimum  was  stated. 

3  The  prisoners  were  not  regularly  discharged  at  the  expiration  of  sentence  because  fines  or  costs 
were  still  unpaid. 

Under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  prisoners  may  be  detained  in  county  prison  in  lieu  of  fine  when  they 
refuse  to  oay  the  fines  or  have  not  the  money  with  which  to  pay.  A  $15.00  fine  is  served  out  by  30  days 
in  jail.  The  maximum  period  of  detention  is  three  months. 


TABLE  9 

OFFENDERS  IN  COURT  CHARGED  WITH  TWO  OR  MORE  OFFENSES  IN  1927 


Total 

Custodial1 

Non¬ 

custodial 

Not  guilty 
or  not  tried 

Total . 

110 

37 

25 

48 

Convicted  for  each  offense  for  which  they  were 

charged  in  1927  . 

36 

24 

12 

— 

Probation  followed  by  custodial  commit- 

ment . 

Sentence  suspended  followed  by  commit- 

— 

1 

— 

— 

ment . 

— 

9 

— 

— 

Commitment  to  County  Jail . 

— 

3 

— 

— 

Commitment  to  Reformatory . 

Commitment, to  County  Jail  followed  by 

— 

4 

— 

— 

Penitentiary . 

— 

2 

— 

— 

Commitment  to  Penitentiary . 

— 

5 

— 

— 

Fines  and  costs;  sentence  suspended  with 

costs . 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Sentence  suspended  with  restitution  .... 

— 

— 

5 

— 

Support  order . 

— 

— 

5 

— 

Bond  to  keep  peace . 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Convicted  for  last  offense,  but  not  sentenced  for 

first  offense  in  1927 . 

26 

13 

13 

— 

Not  sentenced  for  offenses  with  which  they  were 

charged  in  1927  . 

48 

“ 

48 

1  One  or  more  custodial  sentences  are  included  in  this  column. 


TABLE  10 


OFFENDERS  CHARGED  WITH  2,  3,  4,  5  OR  6  OFFENSES  IN  1927 
SHOWING  CONVICTIONS  AND  DISPOSITIONS 


Disposition 

Total 

Custodial 

Non¬ 

custodial 

Not  guilty 
or  not  tried 

Total . 

110 

37 

25 

48 

Offenders  charged  with : 

2  offenses . 

82 

Convicted  on  each  charge . 

27 

17 

10 

_ 

Convicted  on  one  charge . 

24 

12 

12 

— 

Not  guilty  or  not  tried . : . 

31 

— 

— 

31 

3  offenses . 

11 

— 

— 

— 

Convicted  on  each  charge . 

2 

1 

1 

_ 

Convicted  on  last  charge  only . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Not  guilty  or  not  tried . 

8 

— 

— 

8 

4  offenses . 

12 

— 

— 

— 

Convicted  on  each  charge . 

3 

2 

1 

_ 

Convicted  on  last  charge  only . 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Not  guilty  or  not  tried . 

8 

— 

— 

8 

5  offenses . 

3 

— 

— 

— 

Convicted  on  each  charge . 

2 

2 

_ 

_ _ 

Not  guilty  or  not  tried . 

1 

— 

— 

1 

6  offenses . 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Convicted  on  each  charge . 

2 

2 

— 

— 

TABLE  10A 

OFFENDERS  CHARGED  WITH  ONE  OFFENSE  IN  1927  AND  WITH  ONE 
OR  MORE  OFFENSES  IN  PREVIOUS  YEARS 


Total .  67 

Convicted .  35 

Not  convicted .  32 


(Not  guilty  or  not  tried) 


TABLE  11 


OFFENDERS  IN  COURT  IN  1927  WHO  WERE  CONVICTED  IN  PREVIOUS 
YEARS,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  NUMBER  OF  CONVICTIONS 


Total .  72 

Individual  convicted  in  1927  and  in  previous  years .  22 

2  convictions .  13 

3  convictions .  5 

4  convictions .  4 

Individuals  not  sentenced  in  1927  but  convicted  in 
previous  years .  181 

2  convictions .  14 

3  convictions .  3 

4  convictions .  — 

5  convictions .  1 

Individuals  convicted  two  or  more  times  in  1927  but 
not  inprevious  years .  32 

2  convictions .  23 

3  convictions .  2 

4  convictions .  3 

5  convictions .  2 

6  convictions .  2 


1  Five  of  these  were  in  court  two  or  more  times  in  1927;  while  35  were  in  court  only  once  during  1927 
but  had  been  reoeaters  in  previous  years. 


TABLE  12 


OFFENDERS  IN  COURT  IN  1927  WHO  WERE  CONVICTED  IN  PREVIOUS 
YEARS,  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  CONVICTIONS  FOR  EACH  YEAR  FROM 
1917  TO  1927  INCLUSIVE 


Number 

Convictions 


Total .  82 

Convicted  in  1917 .  4 

Convicted  in  1918 .  4 

Convicted  in  1919 .  7 

Convicted  in  1920 .  3 

Convicted  in  1921 .  4 

Convicted  in  1922  .  4 

Convicted  in  1923  .  4 

Convicted  in  1924 .  4 

Convicted  in  1925  .  12 

Convicted  in  1926 .  10 

Convicted  in  1927  .  26 


TABLE  12A 


OFFENDERS  IN  COURT  WHO  WERE  CONVICTED  IN  1927  OR  IN  PREVIOUS 
YEARS,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  OFFENSE 


Total .  185 

I.  Aggression  personal  group .  37 

II.  Conduct  personal  group .  10 

III.  Aggression  sex  group .  2 

IV.  Conduct  sex  group .  9 

VI.  Conduct  family  group .  38 

VII.  Aggression  property  group .  49 

VIII.  Conduct  property  group .  11 

IX.  Highway  offenses .  1 

X.  Liquor  violations .  19 

XI.  Offenses  against  government  and  government 

regulations .  7 

XII.  Homicide  group .  2 


TABLE  13 

OFFENDERS  IN  QUARTER  SESSIONS  COURT  WHOSE  CHILDREN  WERE 
IN  JUVENILE  COURT  IN  1927,  SHOWING  REASON  FOR  BEING 
BROUGHT  INTO  COURT  AND  DISPOSITION 


Parent  Child 

Charge  Disposition  Charge  Disposition 


Manufacturing  and 
Selling  Liquor 

Not  Guilty 

Neglected 

Children’s  Aid 
Society 

Desertion  and 
Non-Support 

Nol  Prossed 

Larceny  and 
Runaway 

Phila.  Protectory 
for  Boys 

Larceny,  Receiving 
Stolen  Goods 

Ignored 

Larceny 

Probation 

Larceny,  Receiving 
Stolen  Goods 

Not  Guilty 

Larceny 

Transferred  from 
Juvenile  Court  to 
Quarter  Sessions 
(As  over  16  years, 
Suspended  Sentence 
with  costs  in 
Quarter  Sessions) 

Non-Support,  Assault 
and  Battery 

Charge  withdrawn 

Neglected 

Directors  of 
Poor  Board 

Non-Support 

Support  Order 

Neglected  and 
Dependent 

Private 

Placement 

TABLE  14 


TOTAL  CHILDREN  BROUGHT  TO  JUVENILE  COURT,  DELAWARE 
COUNTY  DURING  1927 


Total 

Delin¬ 

quent 

Delin¬ 

quent 

Neglect¬ 

ed 

Delin¬ 

quent 

Depen¬ 

dent 

Delin¬ 

quent 

Depen¬ 

dent 

Neglect¬ 

ed 

Depen¬ 

dent 

Neglect¬ 

ed 

Neglect¬ 

ed 

Total  children . 

138 

1 17* 

4 

1 

2 

122 

2 

Boys  total . 

109 

101 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

Ages  1  year  4  mos.  to  15  yrs. 

98 

90 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

Ages  16  years  and  over . 

11 

11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Girls  total . 

29 

16 

3 

— 

1 

8 

1 

Ages  5  to  15  years . 

29 

16 

3 

— 

1 

8 

1 

Ages  16  years  and  over . 

1  On  the  Court  Docket,  cases  of  incorrigibility  are  not  given  a  separate  classification  but  are  classed 
as  delinquency  cases. 

1  Dependency  cases  are  not  heard  in  Juvenile  Court  of  Delaware  County  unless  neglect  enters  into 
the  problem.  Dependency  cases  are  referred  to  the  Poor  Directors  of  the  County. 


TABLE  15 

TOTAL  DISPOSITIONS  OE  ALL  CHILDREN  BROUGHT  TO  JUVENILE 
COURT,  DELAWARE  COUNTY,  IN  1927 


Number  of 

Children 

Disposi¬ 

tions1 

Total . 

138 

153 

Probation . 

59 

61 

Committed  to  Institutions . 

50 

56 

Placed  with  relatives . 

5 

6 

All  other  dispositions . 

242 

30 

1  Includes  one  or  more  dispositions  in  1927. 

1  Includes  those  dismissed,  referred  to  Directors  of  the  Poor,  returned  to  own  home  in  Philadelphia 
or  to  a  Philadelphia  Agency. 


TABLE  16 


BOYS  BROUGHT  INTO  JUVENILE  COURT,  DELAWARE  COUNTY  AND 
DISPOSED  OF  DURING  1927— CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  OFFENSE* 


Offense 

Total 

Probation 

Commit¬ 
ted  to 
Institu¬ 
tions 

All  other 
Disposi¬ 
tions 

Total . 

104 

50 

38 

16 

Assault  and  battery . 

1 

1 

_ 

— 

Assault  and  battery,  felonious . 

2 

1 

1 

— 

Assault  and  battery,  with  intent  to  kill . 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Burning  freight  car . 

3 

3 

— 

— 

Destroying  property  and  setting  fire  to  papers  . 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Entering  vacant  houses,  cutting  out  pipes  and 
selling  to  junk  dealer . 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

Incorrigibility . 

4 

2 

2 

— 

Incorrigibility  and  truancy . 

2 

1 

1 

— 

Incorrigibility,  truancy  and  neglect . 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Larceny . 

32 

13 

7 

12 

Larceny  and  breaking  windows . 

8 

8 

— 

— 

Larceny,  coal  from  railroad . 

2 

2 

— 

— 

Larceny  and  incorrigibility . 

12 

2 

10 

— 

Larceny,  incorrigibility  and  runaway . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Larceny  and  runaway . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Larceny,  runaway  and  truancy . 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Larceny  from  railroad  cars,  carrying  concealed 
deadly  weapons . 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

Larceny  and  receiving  stolen  goods . 

3 

3 

— 

— 

Runaway  from  institution . 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Runaway,  bad  influence  on  other  children . 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Sodomy . 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Statutory  Rape . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Throwing  stones,  injuring  boy . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Throwing  stones  at  express  train  injuring 
passengers . 

5 

4 

_ 

1 

Throwing  stones,  stealing  coal  from  railroad  .  .  . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Trespassing  and  damaging  railroad  property. . . . 

2 

1 

— 

1 

Trespassing  railroad  property  staying  out  late 
at  night . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Truancy . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Violation  of  probation . 

10 

— 

10 

— 

Violation  of  parole . 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Not  stated . 

1 

“ 

1 

1  Also  includes  combinations  of  delinquency  and  neglect,  and  delinquency  and  dependency. 


TABLE  17 


GIRLS  BROUGHT  TO  JUVENILE  COURT,  DELAWARE  COUNTY  AND 
DISPOSED  OF  DURING  1927,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  OFFENSE1 


Offense 

Total 

Probation 

Commit¬ 
ted  to 
Institu¬ 
tions 

Total  Girls . 

20 

9 

11 

Bringing  and  distributing  obscene  literature  in  school .  . . 

3 

3 

— 

Incorrigibility . 

5 

2 

3 

Incorrigibility  and  neglect . 

1 

— 

1 

Larceny . 

1 

1 

_ 

Remaining  out  late  at  night . 

1 

1 

— 

Runaway  from  home . 

1 

— 

1 

Runaway  from  home,  truancy,  incorrigibility . 

1 

I 

— 

Sexual  immorality . 

3 

3 

Violation  of  probation . 

3 

— 

3 

Offense  not  stated  (Delinquency  and  neglect) . 

1 

1 

— 

1  Also  includes  combinations  of  delinquency-neglect. 


TABLE  18 

NEGLECTED  CHILDREN  BROUGHT  TO  JUVENILE  COURT,  DELAWARE 
COUNTY  AND  DISPOSED  OF  DURING  1927' 


Committed  to  Institutions 

All 

Other 

Dispo¬ 

sitions 

Total 

Placed 

with 

relatives 

etc. 

Pro¬ 

bation 

Glen 

Mills 

School 

Chey- 

ney 

Shelter 

Sunny 

Crest 

Farm 

Sleigh- 

ton 

Farm 

St. 

Joseph's 
Protec¬ 
tory  for 
Girls 

Total  Children .  .  . 

20 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

Boys . 

72 

2 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

2 

Girls . 

132 

3 

2 

1 

1 

6 

1  Dependency  cases,  unless  neglect  is  also  present,  are  not  heard  in  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Delaware 
County,  but  are  referred  to  the  Poor  Directors  of  the  County. 

8  Includes  two  delinquent-dependent-neglected  children;  and  four  delinquent-neglected  children. 


TABLE  19 


DELINQUENT  CHILDREN  COMMITTED  TO  INSTITUTIONS  BY  THE 
COURT  IN  1927,  AS  COMPARED  WITH  THOSE  NOT  COMMITTED 
TO  INSTITUTIONS1 


Committed  to 

Institutions 

Total 

Total 

Glen 

Mills 

House 

Good 

Shep¬ 

herd 

Penn- 

hurst 

Phila. 

Pro¬ 

tect¬ 

ory 

Sleigh- 

ton 

Farm 

St. 

Joseph’s 

Pro¬ 

tect¬ 

ory 

Sunny 

Crest 

Farm 

Not 
Com¬ 
mit¬ 
ted  to 
Institu¬ 
tions 

TOTAL. . 

124 

49 

17 

2 

1 

20 

6 

2 

1 

75 

AGE 

6  years. . 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

7  years . . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8  years. . 

1 

1 

9  years. . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10  years. . 

5 

4 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 1  years . . 

11 

5 

3 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

6 

12  years. . 

15 

3 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

12 

13  years. . 

25 

13 

4 

1 

— 

5 

3 

— 

— 

12 

14  years. . 

29 

11 

4 

— 

— 

4 

2 

1 

— 

18 

1 5  years . . 

23 

8 

4 

1 

~ 

2 

1 

— 

— 

15 

16  years. . 

8 

2 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

6 

18  years. . 

1 

1 

20  years. . 

1 

1 

21  years. . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1  Included  six  cases  of  dependent  and  neglected  children  in  which  delinquency  was  also  a  factor. 


TABLE  20 


AGE,  SEX,  AND  RACE  OF  CHILDREN  BROUGHT  TO  JUVENILE  COURT 

IN  1927 


Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Color 

Not 

Stated 

White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

Age  Total... 

138 

72 

24 

18 

9 

15 

1  year  4  months . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5  years . 

2 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

6  years . 

2 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

7  years . 

4 

2 

1 

— 

1 

— 

8  years . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9  years . 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

10  years . 

4 

3 

— 

1 

— 

— 

11  years . 

10 

7 

2 

1 

— 

— 

12  years . 

13 

6 

4 

2 

1 

— 

13  years . 

24 

13 

5 

3 

3 

— 

14  years . 

29 

15 

5 

6 

3 

— 

15  years . 

22 

15 

4 

2 

1 

— 

16  years . 

7 

5 

2 

— 

— 

— 

17  years . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18  years . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19  years . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20  years . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21  years . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Not  stated . 

15 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15 

TABLE  21 


CHILDREN  BROUGHT  TO  JUVENILE  COURT  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING 
TO  THE  INDIVIDUAL  THROUGH  WHOM  THE  CHILD  WAS  BROUGHT 

TO  COURT 


Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total . 

138 

109 

29 

J  ustice  of  Peace  or  Alderman . 

36 

35 

1 

Probation  Officer . 

26 

14 

12 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Police . 

13 

13 

— 

Father . 

10 

7 

3 

Prosecutor . 

9 

9 

Mother . 

8 

4 

4 

Truant  Officer .  . 

7 

7 

Grandmother . 

5 

3 

2 

Police . 

5 

5 

— 

School  Principal . 

3 

3 

Aunt  . 

2 

1 

1 

Friend . 

2 

1 

1 

Social  Worker . 

2 

1 

1 

Adopted  Sister . 

1 

— 

1 

Grandfather . 

1 

1 

— 

Stepmother  . 

1 

1 

_ 

Foster  Mother . 

1 

1 

— 

School  Teacher . 

1 

1 

— 

Not  stated  . 

5 

5 

— 

TABLE  22 

RESIDENCE  OF  CHILDREN  BROUGHT  TO  JUVENILE  COURT  IN  1927 


Total .  138 

Aldan .  1 

Boothwyn .  4 

Bow  Creek .  1 

Bryn  Mawr .  1 

Cardingtn .  2 

Chester .  48 

Collingdale .  5 

Crum  Lynn .  1 

Darby .  6 

East  Lansdowne .  1 

Eddystone .  1 

Essington .  1 

Fern  wood .  1 

Glenolden .  1 

Highland  Park .  1 

Holmes .  1 

Kirklyn .  1 

Lansdowne .  5 

Larchmont .  1 

Leiperville .  4 

Lester .  7 

Lima .  1 

Linwood .  2 

Marple  Township .  1 

Media .  6 

Morton .  1 

Philadelphia .  11 

Prospect  Park .  1 

Rutledge .  1 

Sharon  Hill .  5 

Upper  Darby .  5 

Waterville .  1 

No  information .  9 


TABLE  23 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  REGISTRATIONS  ON  DELAWARE  COUNTY 
JUVENILE  COURT  CASES  1927 

53  Children’s  agencies 
46  Family  agencies 

46  Health  agencies 

4  Mental  health 

(Approximately) 

One  out  of  every  three  cases  had  children’s  agency  registrations 
One  out  of  every  three  had  family  agency  registrations 
One  out  of  every  three  cases  had  health  agency  registrations 


TABLE  24 


1927  COURT  CHILDREN  SHOWING  PLACE  OF  DETENTION 
PENDING  HEARING  OR  DISPOSITION 


Total 

Deten¬ 

tion 

Home 

Child's 

Own 

Home 

Not 

Stated 

Not 

Detained 

Total . 

138 

67 

21 

8 

42 

Detained  in  Detention  Home . 

(Period  between  complaint  and 
court  hearing  or  disposition.) 

67 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1  to  4  days . 

— 

42 

— 

— 

— 

5  to  $9  dau  .  p . 

— 

15 

— 

— 

— 

10  to  14  days . 

— 

4 

— 

— 

— 

15  to  19  days . 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

20  to  25  days . 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

26  days1 . 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Child’s  Own  Home . 

21 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1  to  4  days . 

_ 

_ 

5 

_ 

_ 

5  to  9  days . 

— 

— 

8 

— 

— 

10  to  14  days . 

— 

— 

5 

— 

— 

15  to  19  days . 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

21  days1 . 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Place  of  detention  not  stated . 

8 

— 

— 

8 

— 

Not  detained . 

42 

— 

— 

— 

42 2 

1  Maximum  period. 

2  No  time  elapsed  between  complaint  and  disposition. 


TABLE  25 

1927  JUVENILE  COURT  CHILDREN  DETAINED  IN  JUVENILE  COURT 
HOME,  CHESTER,  PA.,  PENDING  HEARING  OR  DISPOSITION 


Children 

Admissions 

Total . 

67 

114 

Admitted  to  Home: 

Once . 

34 

34 

Two  times . 

24 

48 

Three  times . 

6 

18 

Four  times . 

1 

4 

Five  times . 

2 

10 

TABLE  26 


(1927  Juvenile  Court  Children) 

REASONS  FOR  DETAINING  CHILDREN  IN  JUVENILE  COURT  HOME, 

CHESTER,  PA.1 


26  days 
22  days 
20  days 
15  days 

15  days 
15  days 

12  days 

11  days 
10  days 
10  days 


Pending  action  by  Poor  Board;  home  undesirable. 

Pending  conference  with  Poor  Board — committed  to  Glen  Mills. 

Pending  investigation;  beyond  control  of  grandmother — mentally  deficient. 

(Intermittently)  Investigation,  medical  examination,  treatment  for 
venereal  disease. 

Pending  action  by  Poor  Board. 

Mental  and  physical  examination.  Pending  commitment  to  Sleighton 
Farm,  her  father  paid  for  her  care  at  the  Juvenile  Court  Home. 

Pending  investigation;  court  thought  Glen  Mills  better  for  him  than  his 
home. 

To  investigate  larceny  case — brought  in  on  suspicion  but  discharged. 
Pending  investigation  prior  to  placing  on  probation. 

To  find  suitable  placement  with  relatives. 


1  Ten  days  or  over. 


TABLE  27 


TOTAL  CHILDREN  DETAINED  IN  JUVENILE  COURT  HOME, 

CHESTER,  PA. 


Total 

Admissions 

Total  children . 

288 

359 

1927  Juvenile  Court  children . 

67 

114 

Admitted  once . 

34 

34 

Admitted  twice . 

24 

48 

Admitted  three  times . 

6 

18 

Admitted  four  times . 

1 

4 

Admitted  five  times . 

2 

10 

Old  Juvenile  Court  children . 

31 

37 

Admitted  once . 

25 

25 

Admitted  twice . 

6 

12 

Children  who  have  never  been  in  court 

(Informal  adjustments  by  proba¬ 
tion  officers) . 

190 

208 

Admitted  once . 

173 

173 

Admitted  twice . 

16 

32 

Admitted  three  times . 

1 

3 

TABLE  28 

ADMISSIONS  TO  JUVENILE  COURT  HOME,  CHESTER,  CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING  TO  REASON  FOR  BEING  BROUGHT  TO  JUVENILE 
COURT  HOME1  (INFORMAL  ADJUSTMENTS) 


Total .  208 

Runaways .  50 

Larceny .  40 

Lost  children .  26 

Truancy .  19 

Medical  treatment  and  examination  14 

Stealing  rides  on  trolley  cars .  10 

Disobedience .  5 

For  placement .  7 

Playing  cards  at  school .  5 

Malicious  mischief .  4 

Feebleminded  children  on  street. ...  3 

Dependency .  2 

Out  late  at  night .  2 

Home  condition  immoral .  1 

Neglected .  1 

Indecent  actions .  1 

Delinquent .  1 

Removing  sign  placed  by  Health  Officer  1 

Rape  attempted .  1 

Shooting  revolver .  1 

For  interview .  1 

Not  stated .  13 


1  208  admissions  involving  190  children.  (See  Table  27.) 


TABLE  29 

ADMISSIONS  TO  JUVENILE  COURT  HOME 
(Informal  Adjustments) 


Total .  2081 

Days  detained : 

1  day .  115 

2  days .  55 

3  days .  13 

4  days .  4 

5  days .  2 

6  days .  5 

7  days .  7 

8  days .  1 

9  days .  1 

10  days .  3 

15  days .  2 


208  admissions  involving  190  children.  (See  Tables  27  and  28.) 


TABLE  30 


ADMISSIONS  TO  JUVENILE  COURT  HOME— OLD  COURT  CASES 


Total .  37 1 

Days  detained: 

1  day .  13 

2  days .  13 

3  days .  4 

4  days . . .  1 

7  days .  2 

10  days .  1 

15  days .  2 

27  days .  1 


'37  admissions  involving  31  children.  (See  Table  27.) 


TABLE  31 

TOTAL  CASES  REPORTED  TO  PROTECTIVE  OFFICER,  CITY  OF  CHESTER, 
FOR  INVESTIGATION,  ARREST,  TREATMENT,  ETC., 

DURING  1927  BY  MONTHS 


Total .  524* 

January .  26 

February .  32 

March .  45 

April .  28 

May .  67 

June .  37 

July .  46 

August .  56 

September .  54 

October .  48 

November .  48 

December .  37 


1  524  cases  involving  431  men  and  women. 


TABLE  32 


TOTAL  CASES  REPORTED  TO  PROTECTIVE  OFFICER,  HOUSE  OF 
DETENTION,  CITY  OF  CHESTER,  DURING  1927,  CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING  TO  SOURCE  REPORTING 


Total .  524 

Girls’  Personal  Application .  121 

Relatives .  100 

Police  Department,  etc.1 .  86 

Protective  Officer .  59 

Travelers  Aid  Society .  48 

Social  Service  Departments  of  Hospi¬ 
tals  and  Industrial  Service  Depart¬ 
ments  . .' .  33 

Landlady .  20 

Physicians .  20 

Lawyers .  14 

Private  Social  Organizations .  12 

Magistrates  (Philadelphia  and  Wil¬ 
mington)  and  Municipal  Court  of 
Philadelphia .  11 


1  Includes  Aldermen  and  Magistrates  of  Chester,  Deputy  Sheriffs,  Delaware  County  Detectives, 
Pennsylvania  State  Police,  Philadelphia  Detective  Bureau,  Special  Railroad  Officers,  Delaware  County 
Poor  Board,  Delaware  County  Juvenile  Probation  Officer,  Park  Guards,  etc. 


TABLE  33 


MINIMUM,  MAXIMUM  AND  MOST  FREQUENT  PERIODS  OF  DETENTION 
IN  HOUSE  OF  DETECTION,  CHESTER,  ACCORDING  TO  AGE  GROUPS: 

1927 


Days  Detained 

Total 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Two  most 
frequent 
periods 

Total  admissions . 

193 

1 

131 

1—4 

Age  groups: 

13  to  15  years1 . 

14 

1 

103 

1—4 

16  to  20  years . 

90 2 

1 

131 

1—4 

21  to  25  years . 

35 

1 

76 

1—4 

26  to  30  years . 

14 

1 

61 

1—2 

31  to  35  years . 

21 

1 

21 

1—2 

36  to  40  years . 

2 

1 

1 

1 

41  to  45  years . 

2 

1 

2 

1—2 

46  to  50  years . 

2 

1 

2 

1—2 

51  to  55  years . 

3 

2 

2 

2 

60  and  over . 

6 

1 

3 

1—3 

Age  not  reported . 

4 

1 

31 

1 

1  See  footnote  Table  34. 

1  See  Chart  showing  the  number  of  girls  16  to  20  years  of  age  who  came  from  "Broken  Homes." 

3  Temporary  shelter  pending  admission  to  Elwyn;  a  14  year  old  girl,  overdeveloped,  no  one  would 
take  her. 


TABLE  34 

AGE  GROUPS  OF  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS  ADMITTED  TO  DETENTION 
HOUSE,  CHESTER,  PA.,  IN  1927 


Total 

13  to  15  years . 

16  to  20  years . 

21  to  25  years . 

26  to  30  years . 

31  to  35  years . 

36  to  40  years . 

41  to  45  years . 

46  to  50  years . 

51  to  55  years . 

56  to  60  years . 

61  to  65  years . 

68  years . 

Not  stated . 


129 

141 

59 

17 

13 

9 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

1 

4 


1  One  13  year  old  girl  was  admitted  late  at  night  on  complaint  of  railroad  agent  (slept  on  cot  in  matron's 
room).  Two  of  the  remaining  13  girls,  after  inquiry  and  investigation  the  next  day,  were  found  to  be  cases 
of  the  juvenile  court  in  Philadelphia  and  were  referred  to  them,  while  five  were  referred  to  the  Delaware 
County  probation  officer;  3  were  returned  home;  1  was  sent  to  Elwyn;  1  temporary  shelter  outside  the 
detention  house  until  taken  by  the  Children's  Bureau,  and  one  for  clinical  examination  (parents  charge 
of  rape  against  uncle  disproved). 


TABLE  35 

VENEREAL  DISEASE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  INMATES,  DETENTION  HOUSE, 
CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  AGE  AND  COLOR 


Total 

Nega¬ 

tive 

Posi¬ 

tive 

Age  Groups 

15 

16-20 

21-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45 

over 

Total . 

52 

— 

— 

2 

34 

7 

4 

4 

— 

— 

i 

Negative: . 

26 

White . 

— 

21 

— 

2 

12 

4 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

Colored . 

— 

5 

— 

— 

4 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Positive: . 

— 

26 

White . 

— 

— 

22 

— 

14 

3 

3 

1 

— 

— 

i 

Colored . 

— 

— 

4 

— 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Penal  Affairs 


THE  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Penal  Affairs  Seeks  to  make  itself  a 
center  of  information  throughout  the  State,  and  welcomes  inquiries 
from  private  citizens  and  public  officials  desirous  of  improving  conditions  in 
the  penal  service  of  the  State  and  its  counties. 

Its  task  is  to  help  obtain  more  effective  treatment  of  adult  offenders  and 
of  children  in  difficulty  or  in  conflict  with  the  law,  by  the  examination  and 
study  of  existing  conditions,  building  up  public  opinion,  advising  judges  and 
penal  administrators,  and  promoting  changes  in  the  law  when  necessary, 
its  activities  are  thus  based  on  needs  revealed  by  research  and  investigation 
of  facts  and  not  on  theoretical  considerations. 

Its  work  embraces  the  following  objectives: 

1.  Obtaining  a  system  of  court  procedure  more  swift  in  operation,  more 
scientific  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  individual,  more  certain  in 
conviction  of  criminals,  more  responsive  to  reconstructive  instead  of  punitive 
methods. 

2.  Developing  a  system  of  adult  probation  and  parole  which  will  protect 
society  as  well  as  help  individuals. 

3.  Developing  and  expanding  the  juvenile  court  system  as  a  protective 
agency  for  children  in  conflict  with  the  law. 

4.  Replacing  county  jails  by  industrial  prison  farms. 

5.  Developing  a  comprehensive  plan  for  penitentiaries  that  will  take  care 
of  all  long  term  offenders. 

6.  Developing  proper  facilities  for  the  custodial  care  of  women  by 
expanding  Muncy  and  by  erecting  appropriate  institutions  for  receiving  short 
term  women  offenders. 

7.  Establishing  Cumberland  Institution  for  male  defective  delinquents, 
at  an  early  date. 

8.  Obtaining  effective  classification  and  segregation  of  mentally-diseased 
delinquents. 

9.  Improving  the  personnel  in  the  penal,  probation  and  parole  service. 

10.  Promoting  concerted  community  action  between  public  and  private 
agencies  for  the  control  of  delinquency  and  the  better  handling  of  behavior 
problems  of  adults  and  children. 


